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I, 






T’S going to be a cold 
winter, —a plenty of 
frost and snow,—a 
good old-fashioned 
ee winter!’ exclaimed 
Edith Marlowe, 
dancing up and 
down on the hard, 
frozen earth, and 
sending the bits of 
ice and snow flying 
along the highway. 
‘‘And I am so 
glad !’’ replied her 
nearest companion, for my Spanish 
cousins arrive on the next steamer from 
New York, and as they have never seen 
areal Christmas I shall be glad to have 
them see a genuine English yule-log. It 
is really no fun at all unless the weather 
is fit, and last year Christmas seemed a 
shabby affair without even a sprinkle of 
snow to whiten the ground.” 

‘Oh, Ethel, tell us all about these 
Spanish cousins of yours,’’ cried several 
voices, in various tones of interest and 
excitement, and a dozen or more young 
girls, forming in all the entire senior 
class of Miss Chippendale’s ‘Select 
School for Young Ladies’’—crowded 
around Ethel Linden, who was only too 
glad to afford all the information in her 
power. As to Miss Chippendale and her 
aged mother, who remained somewhere 
in the back-ground, they neglected to 
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call out, ‘‘ Young ladies, young ladies, 
don’t break the line—we are really 
ashamed of such disorder!’’ But, mind- 
ful of the fact that the holidays were 
nearly due, and that the greater number 
of these advanced pupils would not return 
for any future term, they bent a careless 
regard on the present lack of discipline. 
‘¢ There are two of them,’’ began Ethel, 
‘¢a brother and sister, Rosalita, who was 
named Rose, after mamma, but it seems 
in all those Spanish places they add nita, 
or lita, or ita to all their names; and 
Gregorio, who was called after Uncle 
Gregory, and when he was little they 
used to call him Gregorito, I suppose, be- 
cause when Aunt Lucy used to write to 
mamma she always spoke of her little boy 
as Titoand Rito. That’s howthey come 
to be our cousins—mamma’s half-sister 
was their mother. Aunt Lucy we all 
called her, though none of us ever saw 
her except my eldest brother, who is*ever 
so many years older than the rest of us, 
but she was just too awfully pretty, to 
judge by the, picture of her that was 
painted when she was a girl, and which 
hangs in the library at home. And 
brother Alfred, who remembers Aunt 
Lucy, says she was the prettiest girl he 
ever saw—quite unmindful—ahem !—of 
his lovely sister, the present speaker.”’ 
This sudden interjection of personality 
was received with a peal of merry laughter, 
for Ethel’spronounced frecklesand very au- 
burn hair had been the origin of many fan- 
ciful knicknames among her companions. 
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‘¢ To resume,’’ she continued, gravely, 
as soon as the laughter had subsided, 
‘‘Aunt Lucy is said to have made a tre- 
mendous sensation during her season in 
London, and to have had many brilliant 
offers, but she fell desperately in love with 
a very handsome Spanish-American,— 
a gentleman from Chili who was visiting 
London then in the interest of a great 
coffee firm some where in South America— 
Brazil, perhaps, as that is the great coffee 
place. Any way she ran away with him, 
because she knew very well that grandpa 
would never give her to him; and it was 
years before we ever heard another word 
from her. By ‘we’ of course I mean 
mamma and the rest of the family, as I 
hadn’t yet arrived on this sublunary 
sphere. When at last news arrived from 
Aunt Lucy she was living in some one of 
those dreadful Central American places, 
for her husband had prospered and now 
owned immense coffee-plantations him- 
self, and they had found silver and ever 
so many valuable things in the mountains 
about their land; but I'm afraid poor 
Aunt Lucy was not happy, though she 
never said so, but sad stories can some- 
timtes be read between the lines of people’s 
letters, you know, and mamma often 
cried after reading her pretty young 
sister’s letters. She died a few years ago, 
and she was hardly laid in her grave 
when the man married again. Rosalita 
and Gregorio used to write occasionally, 
for their mother made them promise to 
do so ; and from what they said it seemed 
the new mother was not unkind to them, 
but she was a wild, queer Spanish woman, 
and when their father also died, about a 
year ago,mamma declared that they should 
come to us, the more especially as that 
had been Aunt Lucy’s last wish, and their 
father had named papa as their guardian. 
They are immensely rich—elmost untcld 
wealth belongs to them now, on account 
of the mines on their father’s property, 
but to judge from their letters they are 
wild and unsophisticated as a couple of 
young Indians, but I do hope they will 
turn out nice, for mamma expects us to 
make brother and sister of them.” 

‘« What a romance !”’ 
how interesting!’ ‘‘ But if they should 
turn out dreadful !”’ etc. etc. 

Such were the exclamations that greeted 


‘¢How nice— ° 


Ethel’s story, and as the girls all con- 
tinued to discuss it in all its aspects as 
they walked along, they found themselves 
at the top of the gentle declivity known 
as ‘‘The Slide’’ before they were con- 
scious of having walked half the distance. 

This was, indeed, the point for which 
they had set out on beginning their walk, 
as they had all clubbed together the re- 
mainder of their last month’s pocket- 
money to hire a couple of men to pour 
water constantly on this slide during the 
very cold weather of the past few days, 
and it was with a shout of delight that 
they now beheld the good effect of the 
heavy frost of the previous night. The 
slide was in splendid condition, and the 
entire bevy of girls was soon exercising 
upon it, laughing, sliding, tumbling over 
each other, and, to Miss Chippendale’s 
dismay, behaving more like a pack of wild 
Tom-boys than the discreet, model, senior 
class of her select school. 

‘‘The young ladies have become de- 
mented, my dear !’’ at last exclaimed Mrs. 
Chippendale ; and Miss Chippendale felt 
that when her mother, who was indeed 
very good-natured and indulgent toward 
youth, had reached such a conclusion it 
was time to drawthe line. She answered 
in a low tone : 

‘¢ Never mir d, mott er dear, it is almost 
the last day, and holidays really begin to- 
morrow. However, it istime we turned 
homeward.”’ 

And with her most disciplinarian aspect 
she walked forward, and said, with an 
effort at sternness not very well kept up, 
‘Come, young ladies! Be pleased to 
remember that you are not young gentle- 
men. Form into line, and proceed home- 
ward.”’ 

The girls obeyed with a good grace, for 
the walk and exercise had put them all 
into the best of humor, and they turned 
homeward all the more readily as the 
afternoon post was already due, and they 
were all hoping for letters. 

To Ethel Linden the news contained in 
her letter completed the little story of her 
Spanish cousins, and was listened to with 
intere:t by all her companions. 

‘«They have come—they have ar- 
rived !’’ she said. ‘‘ Mamma writes me 
that papa has just returned from Liver- 
pool, bringing Rosalita and Gregorio 
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with him, and that I am to come home 
immediately, because I can talk a /éttle 
Spanish, while they can talk hardly any 
English at all —at least they speak it, but 
it is so hard to understand them; for 
though they wrote the language quite 
fairly, since their mother’s death they 
have not heard it spoken to any extent, 
and their pronunciation is so queer. Oh 
my! What atime we will have; but no 
matter, it will be great fun, anyway.”’ 
Early on the next day Ethel said good- 
bye to Miss Chippendale’s SeLect SCHOOL 
ror YOUNG LabiEs, and in a few hours 
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and there’s a great deal of truth in that, 
too. Then she has a maid, Rosalita has, 
a girl younger than herself, who seem; to 
have the entire charge of her, and who 
can’t speak two words of English, but so 
handsome that she has turned the heads of 
all the men about the place, and every 
maid in the house is jealous of her. Oh, 
dear me! I don’t know what will come of 
it all, but the house seems completely 
turned upside down already.” 

‘¢And, Rosalita, what is she like?’ 
asked Ethel, tingling all over with excite- 
ment and interest; and perfectly de- 







THE SLIDE WAS IN SPLENDID CONDITION. 


she was clasped in her mother’s arms at 
the door of Haldon Grange; and of 
course her first question was about her 
newly-arrived cousins. 

‘¢Oh, my dear, they are a couple of 
charming children; sweet tempered and 
lovable, but they know nothing—abso- 
lutely nothing — unsophisticated as a 
couple of young savages; and dressed— 
oh! my goodness, I don’t know what 
they are dres:ed like—peasants, perhaps, 
if they have peasants in that extraordi- 
nary country. But wait a m>ment, Ethel, 
and you will see for yoursef; and each of 
them is worth a half a million sterling— 
well, well ! as Alfred says, so much money 
as that will accomplish almost anything, 





ligted at the prospect of such a change 
in the old hum-drum existence of Haddon 
Hall. 

‘¢ Rosalita ?—she’s the prettiest creature 
that was ever seen !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Lin- 
den, with enthusiasm. ‘*At least, she 
will be when she has learned how to 
dress. And as for Gregorio, he’s more 
than handsome—he’s the most fascinating 
boy I ever saw. I call him a boy, though 
he must be twenty-four or over; and 
Rosalita is twenty-one, tho’ she looks like 
sixteen.” 

‘¢ But I thought people always looked 
older than their years in those southern 
countries, mamma, dear; books always 
say they mature so much more rapidly.” 
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‘¢ Then books are all wrong, my dear, 
as they mostly are. Anyway, your two 
Spanish cousins are a couple of children, 
though, of course, it may be the English 
blood in them; but, come and see for 
yourself, and step softly. I want you to 
get a look at them before they know you 
are here. Rosalita detests the heavy fur- 
niture of the drawing-room, so I have had 
a little sitting-room fitted up for her with 
Chinese matting on the floor and light 
bamboo furniture, and she is pleased to 
say it is much more home-like than any 
room she has had since she left her far- 
away Spanish home. But as to the cli- 
mate, 1 haven’t been able to do anything 
about that; but, happily, there is a grate 
on one side of her apartment, and a large 
open fire place on the other; so, with a 
fine sea coal fire in the one, and the op- 
posite filled with~blazing logs, she hopes 
to keep from freezing till the summer 
comes.”’ 

As she ceased speaking Mrs. Linden 
placed a finger on her lip, and with a 
look bade Ethel observe what was now 
within view. They had reached the head 
of the second flight of stairs, and from 
where they stood they could see directly 
into the room which had been fitted up 
for her cousins. 

A charming figure, notwithstanding its 
dowdy costume, was seated at one end 
of a bamboo sofa, the little childish head 
bent toward her maid, who was whisper- 
ing some amusing communication, for 
both girls were laughing, and Ethel at 
once acknowledged the correctness of her 
mother’s flattering words in regard to 
both mistress and maid. Rosalita was 
extravagantly pretty—so pretty that her 
absurd costume, more suitable for a ser- 
vant than a wealthy young heiress, could 
not disguise her beauty. She had the 
glossy, jet black hair of her Spanish 
father, combined with a complexion of 
cream and roses, inherited from her En- 
glish mother. Her large violet eyes, sur- 
mounted by brows as perfectly curved as 
if marked by an artist’s pencil, and her 
long curling lashes as dark as her hair, 
served to bring out the soft brilliance of 
the velvety, pansy-like “orbs,” as Ethel 
called them in her thoughts, and she al- 
ways spoke of them by the same name, 
too; ‘‘for,’’ as she said, ‘‘it may do for 
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ordinary every-day eyes to be spoken of 
as eyes; but Rosalita’s eyes must -always 
be ‘ orbs ’= nothing else describes them— 
a ‘sphere,’ a ‘globe.’ What’s the use of 
just having returned from school if | 
can’t use the right word ?—only Rosa- 
lita’s ‘orbs’ are globes of light !”’ 

Just as Ethel had arrived at this point 
in her mental inventory of the young 
sefiorita’s charms that young maiden 


glanced toward her, and instantly bounded. 


to her feet. 

‘Ma cousine! Ma cousine!’’ she ex- 
claimed, and Ethel was glad that her 
French was intelligible; and the next 
moment she found herself clasped in two 
soft, downy arms; for, tho’ it was morn- 
ing, Rosalita’s gown was open at the 
throat, with short elbow sleeves. Ethel 
did not pause to criticize it just then, but 
warmly returned her cousin’s affectionate 
kisses. 

“It is Ethlita, Gregorio—our cousine. 
Oh, the sweet sefiorita—it is zat I shall 
loove her, zat I shali adore her!’’ she ex- 
claimed in her extraordinary English, 
which Ethel soon found to be a mixture 
of half a dozen languages which she had 
picked up, and none of which she knew 
at all perfectly, not even her own. 

Gregorio rose slowly, as his sister 
dragged their new cousin forward; and 
Ethel soon found that he was exactly the 
reverse of his sister in temperament— 
calm, easy, almest phlegmatic, but a slave 
to the animated, energetic, strong-willed 
Rosalita. 

He took the hand which Ethel cor- 
dially extended, and raising jt to his-lips, 
pressed a gentle, affectionate, grave kiss 
upon the rosy finger tips. Then, bowing 
profoundly, remained standing until his 
sister had pulled Ethel down beside her 
on the settee. Then he slowly and gravely 
sank into his chair again; and Ethel took 
the first opportunity of making a mental 
inventory of his appearance, and she was 
soon quite of opinion that he was well 
worth looking at. 

He had apparently been out walking, 
for his tennis-shoes were wet, and his 
trouser-legs were well turned up about the 
ankles, causing Ethel to remember, what 
she would rather have forgotten, that a 
warm thaw had come on, threatening to 
spoil the Christmas weather. 
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«« But it’s ten days yet,’’ she reflected, 
continuing to steal occasional glances at 
Gregorio, and deciding that the black 
velvet short coat and cap, and the knotted 
handkerchief of crimson silk, though 
perfectly ridiculous for a young gentle- 
man’s morning costume, were becoming 
enough to be excusable; and, combined 
with the dark bronze wavy hair, the dusky 
olive complexion, and great soft eyes, 
that were neither gray, hazel nor blue, 
but a fascinating mixture of all three 
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have been so alone—so alone—Gregorio 
and myself! I have longed—I have wept 
for more—for others—for what you call 
relations—ah ! Isoloverelations, and now 
it isthat I make myself so happee. Dios! 
Yes, yes, yes, so vera happee, happee /” 

Her lovely eyes filled with tears, that 
were immediately chased away with the 
radiance of happy smiles; and again 
clasping Ethel in her arms, she kissed her 
delightedly on the lips, and eyes, and 
cheeks, while she asked : 
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WAS WHISPERING SOME AMUSING COMMUNICATION. 


varieties, made upa fout ensemble that 
would have delighted an artist in search 
of the picturesque. 

‘¢ Ah, but it is divine to have so many 
—what you call*it?—relations?’’ ex- 
claimed Rosalita; ‘‘the mamma, the 
papa, the leetle bruderes, mes cousines, 
and the leetle Mees Bebe—your small 
sister—and the beeg brudere, ze good 


_ Alfred. Ah, heem zat I so loove—ze 


good, good Alfred; so beeg, so grand, so 
beautiful! And now, meine Ettelita— 
meine own pet cousine. Ah, Dios, we 





‘¢Do you think, cherie cousine, that 
you can like me?”’ 

‘¢Yes, I think so; anyway I’m going 
to try, and I think it won’t be the hardest 
thing I ever had to do,” exclaimed down- 
right Ethel; ‘‘and now I must go to my 
room, and change my traveling dress, and 
after that there isa ¢housand things to do, 
and I am going to ask you to help me in 
everything.”’ 

Rosalita clasped her hands in ecstatic 
delight; and, turning to the delighted 
Juanita, who, without knowing a word, 
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had yet managed to understand every- 
thing, bade her pick up the sewing-basket 
and work on which she had been engaged, 
and carry it away to some other room. 

‘¢ And here you will find me, Ettelita,’’ 
she said, in smiling good-bye, ‘‘ and what 
you may want me to do—whatsoever ! 
Tnere I shall be waiting and ready for 
anything !’’ 

Ethel laughed merrily ; for, taking the 
words in their most literal sense, it was 
evident that the Sefiorita Velasco had said 
no more than she would be found willing 
to stand by. Indeed, could she have 
guessed what had been the subject of con- 
versation between Rosalita and her maid 
just before her arrival, it is difficult to say 
whether Ethel would have been most 
shocked or amused. 

Juanita had been imparting to her 
young mistress an item of information 
which she had gleaned in some mysteri- 
ous manner, and cautioning her not to 
throw away her heart ‘‘too altogether 
and entirely,” as the Sefior Alfredo was 
already contracted in marriage, or as they 
called it in English, ‘‘ engaged,’’ to some 
beautiful Englishwoman. 

Rosalita did not at first take in the 
meaning of the words; but when at last 
she did, a flash of such dangerous mean- 
ing shot from her eyes that they seemed 
to turn black with the intensity of her 
emotion; and Juanita hastened to add: 

‘* But Gregorio can run away with her 
—the other one—and leave the way clear 
for the Sefiorita.”’ 

At this suggestion Rosalita had laughed 
merrily, and Gregorio, who had been un- 
blushingly playing eavesdropper, smiled 
and nodded to himself. It was at this 
moment that Rosalita had caught sight of 
her cousin, and starting up to greet her, 
everything else was for the moment for- 
gotten. But now that the excitement of 
the meeting was over and Ethel had gone, 
her mind instantly reverted to its former 
subject, and she returned in a moment to 
the very point in her thought where it had 
been interrupted. 

‘© You heard what Juanita said, Rito,”’ 
she began, addressing her brother in their 
own language. ‘‘ You were listening? ”’ 


‘* Yes,’ said Gregorio, with lazy indif- 
erence, answering both questions in that 
one word. 
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‘‘Alfredo is mine; no woman in the 
world shall take him from me; I have 
loved him for years; ever since mamma 
gave me the little picture of him when | 
was a tiny girl. Even then I used to call 
myself his little bride ; but I didn’t know 
the meaning of my own words, or, if I 
did, I didn’t understand. But the mo- 
ment I saw him—in that minute when he 
stooped over me and kissed me and called 
me ‘ Poverita’ I fe/#, and what I had not 
before understood, in that moment I £new, 
Like the great light of noon that flashes 
all over the land so that you see every- 
thing, far-away and near, at once, I saw 
that I loved Alfredo; that I had loved 
him always, and would love him forever ; 
and now, Gregorio! he is mine, and if any 
other woman tries to take him from me, you 
will take her away, and leave him to me.” 

Gregorio nodded his head gravely, and 
then rose and sauntered out of the room. 
He was not in the least surprised by any- 
thing Rosalita had said ; it was all quite 
in keeping with her usual style. He 
could never remember the time when his 
sister had failed to get her way. 
had set her heart on having anything it was 
just as well to let her have it, for she was 
bound to have it anyway sometime, and 
what was the use of fighting fate? To Gre- 
gorio his sister Rosalita was Fate, so he just 
bowed in acquiescence, and walked away 
—anywhere! He scarcely knew or cared 
where—for everything was nice and 
charming in this English home; and he 
remembered now some delightful little 
puppies which one of the men had shown 
him last night. The nice little things! 
They hadn’t their eyes open yet—so he 


strolled out to see gfe puppies. 
II. 


Ethel soon found that there was suffi- 
cient excitement and change and diver- 
sion in her usually quiet home to satisfy 
her wildest ambition’, and Mrs. Linden 
often complained that some imp of disorder 
had been let loose, and if she did not 
give a name to that imp it was sufficiently 
plain that she meant Rosalita, and yet 
every one loved the child, and noone could 
find the heart to wish that she was any- 
thing else in the world but her own self- 
willed, capricious, charming little self. 
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«But I'll get a governess for her just 
as soon as the Christmas season is over,” 
Mrs. Linden said, speaking to Ethel. 

‘*’m sure you won’t need to, mamma, 
so far as her study of English is con- 
cerned,’’ said her daughter, mischievously, 
‘for Alfred is quite devoted in his les- 
sons to her, and she improves marvel- 
ously—”’ 

«Yes, and it’s all very well, Ettie, for 
you and the rest to laugh about it, but I 
wonder what Lady Adeline will say to 
such devotion when she comes. If it was 
any one else but that child I should call 
her pursuit of Alfred downright brazen ; 
but whatever Rosalita does or says seems 
to have a special charm of its own.”’ 

Ethel only laughed in return, but she, 
too, wondered how Lady Adeline Grafton, 
who had been engaged to Alfred, with 
the consent of the parents on both sides, 
ever since they were children together, 
would say. 

~«‘And a prosy enough engagement it is, 
too,” thought the younger and more roman- 
tic girl; ‘‘if they are in love with each 
other why don’t they get married? 
They’ve been engaged now for nearly five 
years—well, Lady Adeline comes to- 
night, and then we shall see what we shall 
eee.”” 

The Graftons, who had spent Christ- 
mas at Haddon Grange every winter for 
the past ten years, except when the Lin- 
dens spent that season at Grafton Hall, 
arrived that evening, and the fair, pale, 
slender Lady Adeline certainly opened 
her fine eyes to their fullest extent when 
she saw the devotion of the man she had 
so long considered her especial property 
to his charming dittle Spanish cousin. 

However, she was equal to the occasion, 
and with the authority of ownership 
calmly took possession of her property. 
Her way of doing it was so calm, so 
unostentatious, that Rosalita was, for the 
moment, stunned, and could only look 
on in blank amazement. 

But when she heard Lady Adeline re- 
quest Alfred to accompany her to the 
church, because she wished to see the 
decorations, Rosalita’s breath came short 
and quick, and she threw a glance of in- 
telligence at her brother. Dinner was 
almost over, and she knew that Gregorio 
would not remain long after the ladies 
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had withdrawn, for, like a true Spaniard, 
he was very abstemious. 

His glance answered hers with equal 
intelligence, and then he stole a brief, 
critical look at the lady whom he was ex- 
pected to dispose of. 

Lady Adeline, like most unmarried 
English women, looked cold, placid, and 
rather uninteresting. She had never been 
called handsome, though there were pos- 
sibilities for beauty in her regular features, 
heavy braids of blonde hair, and slumber- 
ing eyes, for under that cold exterior 
there was a vein of romance and passion 
unsuspected even by herself, but which 
Gregorio felt by some subtle magnetic 
sympathy. She was dressed in white silk, 
her fine neck and shoulders as white and 
glistening as her dress, and Gregorio 
thought her as beautiful as the statue of 
Diana in his Uncle Linden’s library. 

‘I would like to see her eyes flash—I 
would like to see the red color run over 
her cheeks—I would like to wake her up. 
She looks like marble, but she has a soul !’’ 
thought the boy lazily, and then for the 
first time in his life his own blood seemed 
suddenly on fire, and his heart beat so 
loud he could almost hear it. 

‘“‘Ah, good!”’ thought Rosalita, who 
was watching him,” Tito is in love with 
the English woman! All issafe; he will 
carry her off.’’ 

At that moment Mrs. Linden gave the 
signal for leaving the table, by rising her- 
self, and Rosalita hastened to the door, 
and flew up stairs to her own room. A 
moment or two she stood admiring her 
own radiant figure, in a dress of gold 
colored brocade, ordered from London 
by her cousin. It was cut in a fashion to 
display to the utmost advantage the girl- 
ish beauty of her form, and the necklace 
and bracelets of gems that sparkled on 
her neck and arms were less brilliant and 
far less beautiful than the glowing sapphire 
of her eyes. 

‘*Dios, but I am beautiful!’ she 
thought, exultantly—‘‘ beautiful—beauti- 
ful, and surely Alfred loves me! He 
must—he shall, or I will kill that cold, 
pale Englishwoman.’”’ 

Turning from the mirror she summoned 
Juanita, who hastened to exchange the 
evening dress for a costume almost equally 
becoming, and more suited for the crisp, 
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cold walk which her mistress had deter- 
mined to take, in order to be at the church 
before Alfred and his fiancée could reach 
there, and with Juanita concealed in the 
shadow, Rosalita stood waiting, her slender 
figure in its close-fitting suit of black vel- 
vet, with a cape of swansdown crossed 
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as an English girl, no one could, for a 
moment, mistake the enchanting figure, 
all aglow with excitement and repressed 
feeling, for anything but a most engaging, 
fascinating little Seforita, and when Alfred 
Linden, gravely courteous to his promised 
bride who leaned on his arm, presently 
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ROSALITA STOOD WAITING. 


over the graceful shoulders, sharply out- 
lined against the dark gray stone of the 
church. Though everything she wore had 
been designed and ordered by her aunt 
and Ethel, there was something decidedly ° 
characteristic about the wide-brimmed, 
Spanish-looking hat, of black velvet and 
ostrich plumes, and though Mrs. Linden 
prided herself.on having her niece attired 


came plump upon this waiting figure that 
glided forward to meet them, he could 
not conceal from himself that his heart 
had bounded against his ribs, and con- 
tinued to knock and thump there, in a 
manner totally unlike its quiet and deco- 
rous behavior a moment before, while 
listening to the tranquil voice of his 
betrothed. 
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‘¢] came with Juanita,’’ Rosalita said, 

jn a matterof course tone. ‘‘ You hadn’t 
forgotten, Alfred, that I said I would 
come with you—but I wouldn’t trouble 
you to bring me—it will suffice to do 
that you shall bring me home after that 
we have looked at the holly-berries and 
the mistleto.”’ 

She used her very best English—of 
which, as she had told Alfred on one oc- 
casion, she had a profuse—only that 
out of the practice she had become, 
and then, slipping her little hand with- 
in his disengaged arm, she accompanied 
them into the church; and as they 
passed by Juanita’s place of concealment, 
she managed to give that obedient hand- 
maiden a sign to go home. They found 
the decorations of the interior much to 
their satisfaction, at least Rosalita was 
loud in praise thereof, tho’ she said she 
missed the figure of the Virgin, and of 
the young Babe that lay in the manger on 
His first night on earth. 

But she crossed herself diligently, and 
repeated many brief but apparently fervent 
prayers, which she counted off on the 
rosary that hung at her girdle. 

Then she took her cousin’s arm again, 
as the Lady Adeline, not approving of the 
addition to their party, expressed a wish 
to return at onceto the Grange. Outside 
the church they were met by Gregorio, 
who offered his escort to Rosalita; but 
the Sefiorita Velasco, with a great deal of 
merry laughter, chided him for his im- 
politeness, and assured him it was the 
English custom to show all such attentions 


- to the guest of the family. 


Lady Adeline was provoked almost be- 
yond the bounds of her customary good- 
breeding, and turned toward the ‘ offi- 
cious boy,’’ as she thought him, with 
some very sharp words which died away 
on her lips unspoken. And indeed it 
was no wonder, for Gregorio, standing 
bare-headed in the moonlight, his 
straight, slender, young figure bent to- 
ward her in an attitude all grace and 
reverence, and his melting eyes bent on 
her with adoration, presented an appear- 
ance not to be rudely thrust aside. She 
caught her breath with involuntary sur- 
prise and admiration, and with a strange 
unknown warmth and fluttering about 
her heart, she placed her hand within his 
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cap on his shining hair, walked off with 
her, an unconscious triumph in his bear- 
ing giving him the air of a young con- 
queror. 

Rosalita lingered, clinging tightly to 
Alfred’s arm, and laughing softly to her- 
self. 

‘‘ Rosa, sweet little child, this is not 
right,’”’ said Alfred. 

‘* But it is very right, best loved one; 
did I not tell thee she must go; thou 
knowest Alfred mio, that thou art mine 
and that I am thine own! I will not 
give thee to that cold Englishwoman, and 
hast thou not sworn to love me?”’ 

‘*As a brother; as a cousin, pretty 
Rose ; have I not explained ?” 

‘¢ And I—have not J explained? Be- 
sides, it is that Gregorio loves your Eng- 
lish girl, and he will carry her away from 
me.” 

‘*You impossible little fairy !’’ ex- 
claimed the grave Alfred, laughing in 
spite of himself. ‘‘Do you really think 
the world and everything in it is to be 
arranged to suit you; young English 
ladies are not like your wild, half-crazed 
Spanish girls, who lose their senses when 
they get rid of a duenna.”’ 

‘¢Pooh! pooh !”’ exclaimed Rosalita. 
‘Did not my pretty mamma run away 
with my handsome papa? And won’t 
your English girl do the same? Ah, 
Gregorio never takes ‘No’ for an an- 
swer. And did you see her face? Ah, be- 
loved, he is beautiful, my Gregorio, and 
thou art not, ah! ha! ButI love thee, 
I adore thee, no woman shall take the 
from me. As to her, though, she loves 
beauty and Gregorio has it; never tell 
me! She is of ice without and fire with- 
in; she will goto the end of the world 
with Gregorio !”’ 

Again Alfred Linden laughed, half 
amused, half convinced, wholly unsettled 
and miserable. 

‘¢ How will this end ?”’ he asked him- 
self again and again, as he had already 
done a score of times within the past few 
days. But for the present it was sweet ; 
it was irresistible; and as they stood in 
the shadow of the laurel trees, before 
entering the house, he held Rosalita close 
in his arms, her heart beat against his 
own, and her warm, red, dewy lips were 


offered arm, and Gregorio, placing his 
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pressed in passionate kisses to his, that 
had never kissed any woman’s lips till 
then. 

IIT. 


Christmas- Day—and, as Ethel declared, 
an ideal Christmas ; hard frost, keen bit- 
ing air, and a light fleecy covering of 
snow on all the frozen ground. 

Everything was a success—the yule log, 
the mistletoe, the holly; the servants’ 
presents, the glorious old-fashioned din- 
ner, the games in the evening, the festiv- 
ities in the servants’ hall, everything that 
could make a happy, rollicking, jolly 
Christmas, excef/—and it was a serious 
exception—the people who ought to have 
enjoyed it. 

‘*I do believe they are going crazy, 
mamma, the whole four of them!” ex 
claimed Edith. ‘I expected Adeline to 
be furious, and of course she is; but to 
flirt with Gregorio as she is doing ! I never 
saw anything like it in my life—I never 
would have believed it if I had not seen 
it. Of course, it is just for revenge on 
Alfred, and because he is going on in 
such a dreadful way with Rosalita; but 
then she might have some heart. Gregorio 
is head over ears in love with her. Did 
you ever think she could be so beautiful ? 
Why, she is like a flower that has just come 
into full bloom. Well, well, I dare not 
think how it will end.”’ 

Mrs. Linden raised appealing hands 
and eyes to Heaven; but all effort to ex- 
press her feelings in words had long since 
left her. Sae merely uttered a feeble 
thanksgiving that Christmay-Day was over. 
But if she hoped for a change for the bet- 
ter because of that, she soon found herself 
mistaken; and when, three days later, 
Lady Grafton, on receiving a mysterious 
sealed note from her maid, hastily broke 
open the communication, read it, and 
immediately went into hysterics, that pro- 
ceeding seemed the right and fitting climax 
for which every one had been waiting. 

Lord Grafton picked up the fallen let- 
ter from the carpet whereon his wife had 
dropped it, and, after a hasty glance, ex- 
claimed : 


COUSINS. 


‘¢I see no need of tears or cries ; the 
young fellow is worth nearly a million, 
and a much better match for my daughter 
than Alfred ever was—if he will excuse 
my plainness. Especially as his regard 
seems to be running in quite another di- 
rection than toward Adeline.” 

Alfred, who was present, colored rather 
hotly as he answered : 

«« Every one has seen how Lady Ade. 
line’s regard has turned, of late; andI 
should be a poor creature to force myself 
on a woman who ho longer wanted me.” 

Lord Grafton laughed good-naturedly, 
and said : 

‘¢Listen all. This note is from Lady 
Adeline, and she informs me that she 


prefers to marry the Sefior Velasco who ~ 


loves her, to being married to Mr. Alfred 
Linden who loves s»mebody else—and 
to that end they have run off to London 
together and, by this time, are married. 
Who would have thought that Del had so 
much romantic nonsense in her! But it 
seems as if no woman could resist the 
temptation of a run-away match.”’ 

Gradually the news was accepted, and 
the household settled down to quiet again; 
and no one observed that Ethel had grown 
very pale, and had taken the first oppor- 
tunity to quit the room. 

Poor little E:hel! But her romance 
was nipped in the early stage of budding, 
and long before the next Christmas time 
she had forgotten it. 

But there was still another romance to 
dispose of; and though no one objected 
to it, now that Alfred was free, Mrs. 
Linden still insisted that Rosalita should 
have a governess and give her whole mind 
to that lady’s care for one year ; and Ro- 
salita was amiable and did not refuse. 
On the next Christmas-Day she thought 
herself a very cultured and accomplished 


young woman, quite sufficiently so to be: 


trusted with her own education for the 
rest of her days—always with Alfred to 
superintend her studies. So they stood 
under the mistletoe and were murried, 
and Ethel declared it was all like a fairy- 
story, and felt quite sure they would be 
happy forever after. 
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Three Strange Christmas Coes. 
egard ff BY PROFESSOR CLARENCE M. BOUTELLE. 
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g, “¢T should say he had,”’ said the third 
ather man of the group—Godftey Wayne, by 
THE STORY OF THE name—drawing a leather covered memo- 
Ade. GHOST. randum book from his pocket as he spoke ; | 
and I ‘*T should say he had. “And then, again, 
yself 7/2 HY don’t Bolton he has been more than punctual. Did 
ne,” come ?”’ either of you ever think back and setttle 
edly, Thethreemen who upon the instances when he has been late, 
were seated around sothat you can compare them with the 
Lady the table had finished times he has been punctual? Did you 
she - theirlate dinner long ever do that ?”’ j 
who ago. ‘They had had ‘*No,” said Darnley and Fayal, in a 
fred all the wine they breath. 
and cared for. They had ‘* Well, I'll tell you. He has always 
don smoked until 1 the fragrant weed had no been late on Christmas Eve; he has aver { 
‘ied, longer any charms for any of them, and been late at any other time. In a half ) 
1 so the white ashes ontheends of their cigars hour—it will be after midnight then—he 
it it covered no lingering fire or heat. They  willcome quietly in. He will make some | 
the were done with the old songs. They had trivial and meaningless excuse for being | 
told stories until romance and adventure tardy in coming. He will sit down in H 
and had no longer any power over them. The his place here, his ruddy face bright and 
in; man who had asked the question regard- happy, and will ring for the servant, and 
wn ing Bolton, yawned as he asked it. have a strong man’s share of the dinner. ; 
or: His friend at his right laughed. ‘‘One He'll have a good song for us; he’ll have 
would think you didn’t know Bolton,’’ an interesting story to tell ; he’ll make us 
ice he said, lightly, ‘* and—”’ forget that night is growing old, and that 
ag, ‘Very we'l; who does? ” we are not so young ourselves as we were : 
me “All of us. We've known him ten once. Wecan’t be weary when he is 
years. We have good reasons for loving withus. And then, we shan’t have a 
to him, too, and—”’ chance to be weary again—when we 7 
ed “I grant the last; I deny the first. I arrange to dine together—for a whole i 
rs. tell you, Oscar Fayal, when we know year.” I 
ld nothing of a man’s family; nothing of Darnley and Fayal bowed gravely. They H 
id his past ; nothing of his hopes and aspira- had never thought of it in just that way 
O- tions; nothing of his business,—we can before; but they recognized Wayne’s 
e. hardly say we know him. Like abit of words as being, so far as the past was - 
At homeless fog-drift, he’ll come drifting in concerned, a plain statement of facts. i 
d here by and by ;~you don’t know where ** 1 wonder—” began Darnley. q 
ye: he comes from; you don’t know where ‘¢T don’t,’’said Fayal, firmly, ‘‘and I 
e he’ll go to. He isa man who has lost won’t. I remember one day, more than 
0 himself—lost himself in the populous ten years ago, when our boat turned bot- 
d wilderness of London—and you can only tom up with us, and spilled us intoa 
: guess whether he is English or American. pretty angry sea. I remember there were 
. He’ll come—”’ men, brave men, too, and not cowards, 
: ‘*Of course he'll come,” broke in whosaid they could do nothing for us, : 
Fayal; ‘‘ hasn’t he dined with usascore and who believed it. I remember there 
of times a year for the last ten years? was one man, and only one, who risked 
Has he ever failed us yet?” his life for ours. He didn’t ask who or 
‘*No, he never has. But he has been what we were, and he has never asked 
very late sometimes,’’ replied Dick Darn- since for more than what we have told 
ley. him ; and I, for one, will never intrude: 
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upon his reserve. We've dined here in 
your old home, Darnley, since that day 
which came so near ending everything 
for us all, but which gave us a new and 
true friend instead, and he’s never said 
‘Why?’ to our embarrassment. So I 
shall never say ‘Why?’ tohim. And so 
you mustn’t.” 

‘‘I agree with you,” said Wayne, 
warmly. 

‘*I do, too, partially,’’ said Darnley, 
pausing while the clock on the mantle 
struck twelve; ‘‘ but, ought we not to 
know more—sometime; ought we not to 
be able to tell more—some day? What 
shall we say when he fails to come at all? 
There is a last time—’”’ 

‘* For all things,’ said Fayal, gravely. 

‘‘And for all men,’’ assented Wayne, 
solemnly. 

Upon which -Darnley, suddenly, 
strangely agitated, walked to the window 
and looked out into the dreary blackness 
of the London night. 

A man came hurrying up the street. 
There was strength and power in his every 
motion. His very gait, as he walked, 
showed joy and happiness. Darnley, 
looking down upon Tom Bolton, won- 
dered whether he had always had peace, 
or had only found it after many stormy 
years. 

The man came in at the front door; 
Darnley still looked out into the night. 
The man’s footsteps hurried up the stairs; 
Darnley did not turn his head. The 
man paused on the stairs; there was a 
sudden, half-stifled cry; but, while Fayal 
and Wayne looked toward the door, 
Darnley seemed more and more inter- 
ested in the world outside. 

Tom Bolton staggered into the room. 
He fell into a chair. His face was pale 
as death. His breath came in great 
gusty gasps. His hands trembled as he 
laid them on the table, so that the glasses 
rattled and danced. Fayal and Wayne 
started up, their faces full of anxiety ; 
but Darnley still faced the night and 
watched the street. 

‘© You look as though you had seen a 
ghost,”’ said Fayal. 

**A ghost! Oh, no—no!” and then, 
as Darnley suddenly turned and faced 
him, himself pale and ashen tipped, he 
put up his hands imploringly, as though 
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to ward off a blow, crying out: ‘For 
God’s sake, Darnley, did you see it too ?” 

“‘T did.” 

‘* In the house? In the hall ?” 

‘<In the street; it came from the 
house.’’ 

** A woman ?”’ 

‘<Yes; no—it was like a woman.”’ 

‘* With goldeu hair and blue eyes, and 
very, very beautiful?’ 

‘¢ The same.” 

‘« Intangible as moonlight ?”’ 

‘* As starlight or mountain mist.” 

‘¢ Coming -from—”’ 

‘¢ From the door at which you entered.” 

‘* With the walls showing through her?” 

* Yes, as though she were but glass.” 

‘« And going—going—”’ 

‘To the middle of the street. 
her no further. 
she went from there.”’ 

Bolton pushed the plates and the bot- 
tles away from him. He placed his el- 
bows on the edge of the table and bowed 
his face upon the palms of his hands. 

‘¢T cannot eat nor drink to-night,’’ he 
said, sadly; ‘‘and, if signs and omens 
are true, it is uncertain when we shall be 
together again. Shall I tell you a story? 
My story? The saddest Christmas story 
you ever knew? ”’ 

His friends bowed. Bolton began: 


I saw 


II. 
THE THOUGHT SHE FOUND. 


‘¢T had been married just one month,” 
said Tom Bolton, ‘‘when I discovered 
two things: Rodney Raleigh loved my 
wife; his sister, Florella Raleigh, loved 
me. I had known the Raleighs all my 
life. Ihad played with them when we 
were mere children. I had gone to school 
with them. I had attended the same col- 
lege as Rodney,,and had corresponded 
more or less regularly with Florella dur- 
ing all my student days. So I had hada 
good opportunity of knowing the Ra- 
leighs well, at least the Raleighs of my 
own age and generation. 

‘‘T did know them well; indeed I knew 
the reputation of the whole family for 
generations past. Rich always; gener- 
ous and open-hearted to the verge of prod- 
igality; given to strong passions; domi- 
nated by wills of iron; selfish in every- 
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thing but money; unscrupulous when 
desire led them in any direction; merci- 
Jess when opposition raised a hand against 
them. It is perhaps needless to say that 
[had never thought of Florella’s future 
as possibly connected with mine. It was 
natural, was it not, that I should seek a 
wife among those whose fortunes were 
more nearly like those of my own family? 
I cannot see it otherwise. 

“And yet Florella was very beautiful. 


‘The Raleighs had a royal gift of beauty. 


The men were perfect models of manly 
grace and strength, and Rodney seemed 
1o combine all the physical excellencies of 
all the Raleighs. But Florella was much 
more beautiful than he. She was as beau- 
tiful as—as—I cannot find words to tell 
you, Oscar and Godfrey. She was as 
beautiful as the horrible thing you saw 
go out from this house into the street to- 
night, Dick, after it had met. me on the 
stairs! 

‘« My wife had a plain face, but a sweet 
one. There was honor and truth and no- 
bility in it, and her eyes were the win- 
dows of a pure soul. Is it not sad to 
think that tears and shadows may some- 
times so shut such windows as to leave it 
impossible to say whether there has been 
change or constancy, sin or steadfastness, 
in the heart below ? 

‘I shall never forget the tale Florella 
told me. I shall never forget the time nor 


‘the surroundings. It had been a hot sum- 


mer day. Rodney and Fiorella had spent 
the afternoon with us. Toward evening 
we went out to walk. The flowers loaded 
the air with fragrance. A light breeze 
sprang up and tempered the heat. The 
music of the river filled the air with a 
soothing melody. The evening was sim- 
ply perfect—a very Eden come to earth 
again. : 

‘¢IT do not know now how it was; but 
I walked with Florella. Rodney walked 
with my wife. Perhapsit all grew out of 
the natural feeling of courtesy we had for 
our guests. I donot know. Perhaps it 
was Fate. 

‘¢¢Do you think your wife is beauti- 
ful?’ asked Florella. It was a strange 
question. I thought it so then, though I 
did not at first guess her motive. I did 


not answer her question directly ; I asked 
another. 
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*¢ «Do you?’ 

‘¢ She turned her head, and looked criti- 
cally at my wife as she came slowly along 
with Rodney, at a distance of perhaps an 
eighth of a mile behind us. 

“<¢T_-I really don’t know. 
does 

‘¢¢Does he?’ I am glad. 

‘« She stopped suddenly, and turned and 
faced me. ‘The light of the setting sun. 
shone full in her face, but there was a 
blaze of color on neck and cheek and 
brow which sunlight never bestowed. Her 
blue eyes, as innocent and sweet as any 
into which you ever gazed, were turned 
straight toward mine. Her lips were 
parted, showing her white even teeth. 
She stamped her foot angerly, and her 
hands were clinched. 

«¢«Glad?’ she cried; ‘glad? Are you 
afool? Are you blind ?’ 

‘¢ «What do you mean ?’ I gasped. 

‘¢«That Rodney loves your wife,’ she. 
said, savagely; ‘that he worships the 
ground on which she walks. Are you glad ? 
Did you ever know a Raleigh who would 
not stake his soul on his desires? Did 
you ever hear of one? Do you love your 
wife, Tom Bolton ?’ 

‘¢« You have no right—’ 

‘* Did you love your wife, Tom Bol- 
ton ?” shouted Darnley. 

Bolton made no answer in words. 

‘*T must tell my story in my own way,” 
he said, slowly and sadly; ‘‘in my own 
way, and as much or as little as I please. 
Let me see? Where wasI? Ah, yes; I 
remember now. 

‘¢¢ Why do you tell me this?’ I asked 
Florella. 

“* Do you not know?’ she queried. 

‘« <T do not know,’ I said. 

“ « Because I cannot bear to see you 
cheated and deceived; because I suffer 
when you do, and for you; because my 
life has been bound up in yours ever since 
Ican remember ; because J have loved you 
all my life ! 

‘«T stood still and looked down at her. 
The most beautiful woman I had ever 
seen—that was what she was. She was 
the sort of woman one man would die for, 
the sort of woman another man would 
give his soul for, the sort-—”’ 

‘¢ And you,”’ cried Darnley; ‘‘ what 
aid you think and say and do?” 


Rodney 
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Bolton smiled and shook his head. 

‘* No matter,’”’ he said ; ‘‘ I must hurry 
through, or I shall not have courage leit 
to go on.”’ 

‘‘All that summer long Rodney and 
Florella were with us almost évery day. 
Florella bade me watch. I obeyed her. 
I watched. But what was the need, after 
all? Ihad not doubted Florella’s story 
from the time she told it to me. And 
when I tried to look down deep into my 
wife’s eyes, to see what was in her heart, 
there were the tears and the shadows ever 
in my way.’ 

‘¢ Summer—a long summer. Autumn 
—a lingering autumn. And all the time 
there was the horrible drama of our 
four lives working itself out before my 
eyes. All the time the quiet sympathy of 
Florella was given me in unstinted por- 
tion. - 

‘‘ My wife wished to have a party of 
friends to spend Christmas Eve with us. I 
gave my consent, of course. Rodney and 
Florella were among those invited, equally 
of course. There were a score of others. 


‘¢ Florella called to me the day before 
the party, as I happened to be passing her 


house. 

«¢ «The party is only a blind,’ she said, 
indignantly ; ‘only a pretence. They are 
going away together at midnight—unless 
—unless—’ 

‘She clasped her two hands over my 
arm, and drew me down until she could 
whisper the rest into my ear. ‘ Unless 
you kill them both,’ she said, sweetly ; ‘7 
would kill them both if I were you 

‘¢¢ And make myself an outcast and an 
exile forever? Make myself despised and 
loathed by every one! Never!’ 

‘*¢Z should not despise and loath you. 
I should not count you an exile. I would 
go with you to the ends of the earth.’ 

‘¢ ] shook my head. 

‘¢ Suddenly she clapped her hands, and 
laughed an unmerry, defiant sort of laugh. 
‘I have a plan,’ she cried ; ‘a grand plan, 
You shall not be made the scorn of your 
fellows ; you shall not be deserted; you 
shall go first.’ 

‘*] bowed my head. ‘ You are wise,’ 
I said gravely ; ‘ it will be better so.’ 

**¢And I will go with you. We will 
live together, so far away that no one who 
ever knew us shall hear of us again. I 
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have money enough for us both, and— 
and—I am young and beautiful. It would 
have been heaven to me to have been your 
wife—your loved and honored wife—but 
I don’t ask even that now. I only ask to 
be allowed to help you strike them as 
they intended to strike you, and to help 
you to strike first.’ 

*<«T will not do it. 
I said. 

‘“««No; don’t say that; take time to 
think. I will have a carriage at the bridge 
at ten o’clock. Meet me there, and I will 
do my best to make you happy all the 
days of your life.’ 

“¢It was only a few hours later. The 
guests were already gathering. I came 
outofmyroom. My wife came down the 
passage and paused opposite me. 

‘¢Tsaid nothing. I hardly know whether 
I more than glanced at her. But I thought, ’ 
and this was the form my thought took: 
‘Our last mecting ; Iam going— 

‘¢ My wife turned and faced me. She 
was white as snow, and her black eyes 
fairly blazed. She answered me, answered 
my theughtas fully as though Thad spoken 
wl 

‘««] know it is our last meeting,’ she 
said, harshly; ‘I know you are going. 
But you are not going with Filorella 
Raleigh. Rodney will see to that.’ 

‘« She turned away and swept down the 
stairs in stately dignity. I think my 
temper is even, and my self-control fairly 
good, but I shall always thank God that 
I was unarmed just then. 

‘IT followed slowly down the stairs. 
But I did not turn into the great parlor as 
my wife had done. I opened the front 
door. I went out. I met several of our 
guests, men and women were evidently 
curious, but too well bred to say anything 
to me to evidence it. I walked to the 
bank, in which I was an officer. I took 
one-half of the money I owned, leaving 
the books so fixed as to place the re. 
mainder to my wife’s credit. I went to 
the railroad station. I took the first 
train for New York. Once there, I en- 
gaged passage on the first steamer for 
Liverpool. It is more than ten years, 
almost eleven years, since I hid myself in 
London. I have never heard of home 
since. I suppose my wife married Rod- 
ney Raleigh long, long years ago. I 
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ume Florella hunted me as long as she 
lived ; thank God it was only her ghost I 


| met upon the stairs to-night ; though if a 


baffled woman’s vengeance took the form 
of homicide it might have been an easy 
way out of a life which is almost unbear- 
able.” 

‘And is that all?’’ asked Wayne. 

‘It is all.” 

‘¢Except that on Christmas Eve—’’ 
began Fayal. Bolton laughed uneasily. 
“Except that on Christmas Eve I had 
rather no one would look into my face. 
That is itexactly. Iam not usually super- 
stitious. But I’d rather no one should read 
my thoughts, and so—call it folly, or de- 
nominate it a wisdom so superior to that 
usually given mankind that humanity will 
not have grown up to an appreciation of 
it for a hundred years to come, as you 
— shut myself up from all possi- 

ility of human companionship from sun- 
down to midnight on Christmas Eve.”’ 

‘¢Is__is you real name Bolton !”’ asked 
Darnley, leaning forward with hot-eyed 
eagerness. 

‘¢ Certainly not.”’ 

‘Nor hers Florella Raleigh? ”’ 

“No.” 

‘¢ What—what—what are the names ?’”’ 

Bolton shook his head. 

‘‘T should have been here an hour 
earlier if I cared to tell,’’ he said. 

“* But did you love Florella, or—or 
your wife?” 

Bolton rose. He walked slowly to the 
door, and stood for a moment, holding it 
ajar. 

‘¢ That is not in the story. Good night 
—or rather good morning,’ he said. 


Ill. 
WHAT DARNLEY DID. 
‘“‘AULLEON, Movember 30, 1886. 


_ “Mr. RIcHARD DARNLEY, 


‘‘ My dear friend :—Your last letter 
reached me months ago. It was different 
from the others you have sent me, very 
different. There are some things in it to 
puzzle me. One reason for my long de- 
lay in answering it is the fact that I have 
been pondering over it in a vain attempt 
to understand it all. 

‘You ask me if any woman ever 
wronged me. I do not know how you 
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ever heard anything of that, for the story 
was five years old, and almost forgotten 
by all but those whose suffering lives came 
through it, before you ever knew me. 
But, I answer you frankly ; a woman did 
wrong me ; she robbed me of my husband, 
You know me asa widow; you tried to 
win my love, thinking me one; but only 
God knows whether I am one or not. If 
I ever give my hand to any man in mar- 
riage again, I must first go through the 
formality of obtaining a divorce in order 
to be perfectly safe. 

‘‘You ask if Ican send you her pic- 
ture. I can, and I do. But nosun-printed 
picture ever did justice to such a face as 
hers. You cannot guess at the golden 
sheen of her hair, at the deep azure of her 
eyes, at the delicate color on cheek and 
lips. She was the most beautiful woman 
I ever knew. 

‘¢ You ask if she had a brother, and if 
so, what I can tell you of interest about 
him. Mr. Edward Rawson was her 
brother. You have met him several times 
when in Aulleon. He is one of the 
purest-minded gentlemen I ever knew, 
and has been my true friend always. 

‘‘When you ask me to tell all about-- 
the woman, all about Ella Rawson, you 
set me a hard task. I thought I had for- 
given her the deep injury she wrought 
me, until less than a year zgo. I didnot 
know until then the awful enormity of her 
sin. She made my husband believe that 
her brother loved me, when his only feel- 
ing for me was one of sincere friendship. 
She confessed that she could have made 
him listen to her, for even a single mo- 
ment, in no other way. Since I knowall 
this, I doubt whether he ever cared for 
her—whether he was ever untrue to me, 
even in thought. And she died doubt- 
ing, too, unless the letter she left for me 
was a lie. She made him believe I was 
going away from him, and so he went 
from me. But I shall always hope he 
meant to go alone. 

‘*She is dead. There are some strange 
things connected with her death. I will 
try to tell you of them. Of course she 
never knew you. But she had, just as 
much, of course, certainly heard of you. 
How you were connected with the trag- 
edy of her life I can only guess. I think 
it must have been through the connection 
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of your life and hers with mine. Possi- 
bly she knew you to be anxious to be my 
lover; I do not know. 

‘‘She died Christmas Eve, 1885, not 
quite a year ago. No one knows whether 
it was accident or suicide—no one ever 
will, I suppose. She swallowed some- 
thing which she took from a small medi- 
cine chest she kept in her room; she ran 
down the stairs, her maid following her. 
Half-way down she drew aside, as though 
filled with a terror greater than that which 
the deadly drug she had taken had power 
to inspire. 

*¢« Don’t touch me, Philip Royal,’ she 
said. 

‘«She ran down into the street. She 
turned there, and looked up toward the 
sky, or towards the window of the house 
she had just left, and said, softly: 

“«* Well, Richard Darniley, you can 
take your choicé !’ 

‘She walked a little farther, just out to 
the middle of the street, and fell in a 
shapeless heap. When they took her up 
she was dead. 

‘* It is all strange, all quite beyond my 
comprehension ; for, allowing for the dif- 
ference in time between the two places, 
you should have been sound asleep in 
your London home, and on the morning 
side of midnight, when she died. 

‘¢ And now, what more? What of you 
and myself? Ido not know what to say. 
I do not know how to begin, You have 
come to me, across the stormy Atlantic, 
five times. Your love has been constant, 
earnest, patient. But, were you to come 
again, I should still have tosend you away 
empty-handed — empty-hearted, empty- 
lived. I have no love for you; I have 
never had; I never shall have. 

**T loved my husband truly. I love 
him still; I always shall. Innocent or 
guilty, worthy or unworthy, living or 
dead, I love him. 

**And yet— 

‘*T honor you, and your manliness and 
your devotion. This time I am coming 
to you. I shall follow this letter as quickly 
as one steamer follows another.. I shall 
see you, face to face, again. And, for 
my sake, three of the friends of whom 
you have told me so much shall dine to- 
gether, without the fourth, on Christmas 
eve. 
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‘« And then, if you can be satisfied with a 


what I have to give you, I will secure my 9 


legal freedom and become your wife, 
Honor, respect, loyalty, friendship,— 
these or nothing,—for my husband has all © 
my love, though death took him, as it 
doubtless did, long years ago. 

“‘So that— 

‘¢¢Well, Richard Darnley, you can 
take your choice.’ 

‘* Sincerely, your friend, 

‘¢ ERNESTINE Roya.” 


It was the day before Christmas. Rich- 
ard Darnley had just read his letter for, 
perhaps, the hundredth time. A messen- 
ger entered with a note for him. It was 
very brief. It was from Mrs. Ernestine 
Royal, and gave him the street and number 
of her London address. The man smiled, 

‘«Fate is a strange thing,’’ he said to 
himself; ‘‘a very strange thing. There 
she is, within a block of the man whoran / 
away from her, twelve years ago, and he 
might as well be dead and buried in mid 
ocean, for any knowledge she is likely to 
gain of him by her own efforts or by ac- 
cidental means. Fate isa very strange 
thing.” 

He picked up a bunch of keys from ~ 
the table beside him. 

‘Money is a very good thing—strong 
thing, and convenient,’’ he whispered ; 
what would an inquisitive man do with- 
out money? Here is a man, full of a 
foolish belief that his face shows the 
words of his thoughts; one night in the | 
year, and so he shuts himself in from all 
maokind fora fewhours. Easy—simple— 
secure. I wonder what he would say if 
he could know just how little it took to 
secure these keys directly from the trust- 
worthy geotleman from whom he rents his 
rooms, with full permission to use them at 
my own convenience—and risk? I am 
getting impatient for night to come! 
Pshaw! Am I going crazy? Do I be- 
lieve so strange a thing as that he told?” 
He picked up the letter again. He 
mused over it. ‘Well, Richard Darn- | 
ley, you can take your choice.’ That is — 
what she said. I heard it as distinctly as 
I ever heard anything in my life. I 
wondered, at the time, if Wayne and 
Fayal did not hear it too. I suppose they 
didn’t. I can’t explain this at all.” 
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_ (Nor can I, kind reader.) 


‘‘T am not going to try.”’ 

(A wise resolve, in the opinion of the 
writer.) 

ft was night at last. It was actually 
Richard Darnley stood in 
the hall, just outside the door of Philip 
Royal’s (a#as Tom Bolton’s) room. The 
landlord of the great house, who had 
willingly accompanied Mr. Darnley thus 
far, had discreetly withdrawn. Mr. Darn- 
Jey was alone. 

He put the key in the lock. He turned 
it softly. He had the door open in a 
moment. He entered the room. 

A sofa was drawn up closely before the 
A shaded lamp burned dimly on 
the table. A clock, the alarm set for 
midnight, stood on the mantle. On the 
sofa, sleeping soundly, his face turned 
away from the’silent footed intruder, lay 
Philip Royal. 

Darnley’s lips were dry. His limbs 
trembled. He could hardly walk nearer 
the sleeping man, or bring himself to 
whisper his hopes and his fears. ‘* Shall 
I know, or shall I not? Is he worthy of 
her, or is he worthy of nothing? Must I 
speak, and break my heart? Or, may I 
keep silence, and dare face God in the 
judgment with an honest excuse for doing 
sor” 

He creeps nearer. He bends over the 
slumberer. He scans his face eagerly. 
He learns nothing. And the sleeper stirs 
uneasily, as though knowing vaguely that 
treachery has sold aspy a way to watch bim. 

Then, suddenly, the dreaming man 
speaks. There is nothing strange or super- 
natural in it all, but it is all convincing: 
“Love Ella? Love her—after I had 
known Ernestine? Never—never—never! 
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Go with her? Be as false as I believed 
Ernestine to be? Not to have saved her 
soul! J came away alone; God knows 
I never meant to do otherwise /” 

And Darnley hurries out of the door, 
turns the key in the lock, and is away like 
the wind. Tempted? Surely that; but 
risen above it all! What does he say as 
he goes? ‘** Blessed are the pure in 
heart; blessed are the peacemakers.’ ’’ 
And then, as he waits to have Mrs. Royal 
come down to the reception room— 
‘¢* Well, Richard Darnley, you can take 
your choice ;’ thank God for the strength 
to take it!’’ : 

He tells the wife a little, not much. 
He takes her to the rooms of her husband. 
He unlocks the door. He leads her in. 
He lays his hand on the shoulder of the 
sleeping man. 

And then—when a dozen words have 
undone the evil of a dozen years—he 
grasps the hand of his friend, and says, 
‘‘ Good-night /’’ He stoops and raises 
the hand of Ernestine Royal. His lips 
touch it. It is the first kiss he has ever 
given any woman since he became a man. 
It will be the last. Only God and he 
know how much there is in it. Perhaps 
Ernestine Royal can dimly guess. 

‘‘Late am 1?’ he says, almost cheer- 
fully, to Wayne and Fayal; ‘‘ I am sorry. 
Let us drink to a closer friendship; there 
is nothing better in the world.” 

‘¢And—and—” 

‘‘And let us dine at once. I am very 
hungry. Perhaps, when we’re ready for 
the wine, I’ll tell you the last chapter of a 
strange, sad story. God bless Tom Bol- 
ton! The last time has come, as it comes 
to all things and all men. We must dine 
without him to-night !’’ 








Whe Rnabe of Wearts. 


BY EDWARD BRUNSON CLARK. 


FEW minutes after twelve 

o’clock! Phil 

Hardy and I 

had been to 

the theatre 

with Captain 

Sinclair, and 

had returned 

home with 

him for a se- 

* gar and a 

taste of his 

"49 ~=«sherry. 

When the 

clock struck 

twelve we had “been sitting before the 
open wood fire (one of Sinclair’s few ex- 
travagances) for about half an hour, dis- 
cussing the play. It was rather a good 


one, I remember, and then our talk drift- 
ed from subject to subject, until finally, 
I don’t know exactly how, we began to 


talk about fascination; first, about the 
thing itself, what it consisted of, and all 
that, and then how it applied to the men 
and women we knew. 

‘‘The most fascinating man I ever 
met,’’ said Sinclair, ‘‘ was the Knave of 
Hearts.”’ 

‘*Well, who was he; tell us about 
him ?’’ said Hardy, puffing out a great 
cloud of tobacco smoke. 

The captain leisurely tipped up his de- 
canter, poured out some wine, sipped it 
slowly, and began: 

‘¢Perhaps you know, but more likely 
you don’t, that four years ago I was out 
in Southwestern Texas. It was there I 
first met the Knave of Hearts. It hap- 
pened in this way. I had some business 
that took me down in the south of the 
State to a little place about forty or fifty 
miles north of El Paso,’’ continued Sin- 
clair, ‘‘and while I was there I thought I 
might as well hunt up my old friend, Tom 
Upham, who, I knew, had a ranch some- 
where about there. Although Tom’s place 
turned out to be nearly sixty miles from 
where I was, and out on the open prairie, 
to boot, still I did not give it up, but 
bought two horses, hired a cowboy as 
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guide (he was a rascally-looking fellow, 
enough, but the best I could get at that 
season of the year, when almost all the 
men were away with the cattle), and 
started out. 

‘«My horses were not very good ones, 
and could not possibly make more than 
thirty miles a day, but I thought that by 
good luck we might reach Upham’s ranch 
on the evening of the second day. On the 
first day we managed to make about thirty 
miles. At night we tethered our horses, 
had something to eat and drink, which 
we had brought with us, for the springs 
were very few and far between in that 
section of the country. Then we rolled 
ourselves up in our blankets and went to 
sleep, at least I did, although afterwards 
I had good reasons to doubt as to whether 
my cowboy slept altogether soundly that 
night or not. 

‘*T slept until late the next morning, 
when I was awakened by the sun shining 
in my face. I rubbed my eyes and looked 
around me, and could scarcely helieve my 
senses. The cowboy and both horses 
were gone, vanished as completely as if 
into the air. I sprang up quickly, and 
made a thorough examination. Every- 
thing was gone. I had brought no regu- 
lar camping outfit, but had carried a few 
provisions, a change of clothing and a 
blanket. Nothing was left me but the 
blanket I had been sleeping on, the clothes 
I stood in, and a neat little Colt’s revolver 
I always kept loaded in my belt. 

“*T can tell you I was right down mad; 
no other word but that can adequately 
describe my feelings. That I had been 
such a fool as to sleep soundly while that 
rascal decamped with both horses and all 
my traps was more than I could bear with 
equanimity. I am usually such a light 
sleeper that any sound awakens me, be- 
sides I keep a loaded revolver always by 
me, and so I thought I had guarded from 
any attack by the guide, whose looks I 
had not liked from the first. 

‘«I tried to follow the hoof-prints of 
the horses, and in that way discover, if 
possible, the direction they had taken, 
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put’ soon lost all trace of them in the 
coarse, dry grass. 

‘All about me was the boundless 
prairie, and in every direction as far as 
the eye could reach nothing but waving 

s, varied here and there with patches 
of stunted sage bushes, and over all 
blazed the almost tropical July sun. It 
was not‘until then that the full gravity of 
the situation dawned upon me. Imagine 
yourself lost on a boundless prairie, 
twenty five miles from anywhere, baked 
by the scorching sun, parched with thirst, 
faint for want of food, and without a 
compass or any means of finding the way. 
It was useless for me to attempt to reach 
Upham’s now; -all I could do was to try 
to retrace my steps. 

_ ‘*So I started out, as anything was bet- 
ter than sitting still under that blazing 
sun, and walked for what seemed hours, 
only to find myself more hopelessly lost 
at the end of each step than before. It 
was getting late in the afternoon when, 
unfortunately, I stepped in some hollow 
completely hidden by the long grass, and 
fell prostrate, giving my ankle a sudden 
twist that resulted in a severe sprain. 
When I picked myself up I could scarcely 
stand, and the pain was awful. I had 
not lost heart before, but now, what with 
the pain in my ankle and a horrible thirst 
that was tormenting me, I gave myself 
up for lost and abandoned all hope of 
ever getting back to civilization again. 
So I lay down in the long, dry grass, 
which almost covered me, about the most 
miserable man on the face of this earth. 
I had nothing to do now but lie and 
think and wait for death. It must have 
been the heat and my longing for shade 
of some kind that suggested it to me, but 
a verse from the Bible kept running 
through my mind with so much force I 
could think of nothing else: ‘The 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land.’ 
I kept repeating it to myself until I so 
longed for shade that the sun seemed 
burning through the top of my head. 
After that I must have fallen into an un- 
"easy sort or sleep, for I remember that I 
dreamt I was in the shade of a great 
tock, which, as I looked, changed to an 
old cathedral, such as I have seen a hun- 
dred times in Italy. I could see the dim 
| aisles, the throngs of kneeling worshipers, 
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the wavering clouds of incense floating 
from the chancel, and then hear the con- 
fused, far-off chanting of the choir, when 
suddenly a heavenly voice, loud and 
clear, began singing the ‘ Magnificat.’ 
Then I awoke with so strong an impres- 
sion of having heard a voice I could 
scarcely believe myself dreaming. I lis- 
tened; yes, there it was again. ‘ De- 
posint potentes de sede, exaltavit humiles,’ 
chanted the voice. I raised myself so as 
to bring my head above the long grass, 
and saw, not fifty feet from me, a manon 
horseback, evidently a cowboy or Mexi- 
can herder from his dress, trolling out the 
old Latin chant at the top of a very melo- 
dious voice. 

“¢ Help in the name of heaven,’ I cried, 
in the best Spanish I could muster, as I 
arose painfully to my feet. 

‘« A remarkable change came over the 
man when he saw me; his song came to 
a sudden end; his hand gripped a small 
pistol, and, for a moment, he looked very 
much frightened. 

«¢¢ Who are you? What do you want?’ 
he said, nervously and in English, but 
with a curious foreign accent, all the 
time fingering his pistol menacingly. 

««¢T have lost my way, and am dying 
for want of water,’ I gasped, relapsing 
gratefully into my native tongue; ‘ for 
heaven sake don’t leave me here.’ 

‘¢« Santa Maria! if I could believe 
you,’ he said; then, seeing that I had 
sunk down from exhaustion and pain, he 
sprang hurriedly from the saddle, and 
walked rapidly toward me, his beautiful 
brown horse following like a dog at his 
heel. 

‘‘And asingular looking cowboy he was. 
There was nothing remarkable in his 
clothes, he wore the usual wide buckskin 
trousers and jacket of the herdsmen of 
that portion of the country, but the man 
himself possessed a wonderful beauty; he 
was of about middle height, very slim, 
but not thin. He came up to me and 
leaned over me, holding the pistol all the 
time threateningly in one hand, butin the 
other he held a tin canteen of water to 
my lips. Nothing ever tasted so good in 
all my life as the luke-warm, and not 
very fresh, water from that canteen. As 
I looked up to thank the man his remark- 
able beauty struck me afresh. His broad 
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sombrero shaded an olive-tinted face, 
somewhat flushed with pink from riding ; 
his eyes were large and dark, shaded by 
very long lashes, his nose straight and 
finely cut, his mouth very good, and he 
looked young, not more than eighteen or 
nineteen. 

‘« He stood regarding me curiously and 
in silence as I told my story, and all the 
while his beautiful brown horse rubbed 
her nose affectionately up and down 
against his arm. 

‘¢ «You had good fortune to escape with 
your life from such a rascal,’ he ex- 
claimed, when I had finished my recital. 
‘And so you wish to find the ranch which 
is nearest? ‘There is a ranch over there, 
off to the west about twenty miles, belong- 
ing to a Mexican named Gonzales, but,’ 
looking at me compassionately, ‘I am 
afraid you could not walk that far with 
your foot?’ 

«« «Tf it wasn’t for this deuced sprain, it 
would be nothing,’ I said; ‘but now, 
unfortunately, I can scarcely walk a step. 
Are you sure that is the nearest ?” 

‘¢ He looked me straight in the eyes for 
a moment without answering; then at 


length, as if satisfied with what he saw, 
he said, slowly : 

‘« ¢ Yes, there is one nearer by ten miles; 
it is that of Sefior de Ortiz; I am afraid 


I shall have to take you there. I should 
have mentioned it at first,’ apologetically, 
‘ only you see the Sefior is ill, and Ithought 
you might—er—discommode him.’ 

‘¢*T should be very sorry to trespass on 
any one’s hospitality,’ said I,sarcastically ; 
‘but I am afraid that under the existing 
circumstances it is imperative. How far 
is his ranch from here, in what direction, 
and how am I to get there?’ I added, 
excitedly. 

‘¢¢QOne question at a time is all I can 
answer, but, by the blessed San Iago, my 
answer shall be truth,’ he said, smiling 
calmly. ‘As to how far the ranch is 
from here, it is about ten miles, straight 
across the’ open country; as to the direc- 
tion, it is there,’ and he pointed with 
his riding-whip; ‘and how you are to get 
there—well, I find I have to be the good 
Samaritan against my will, and so, per- 
haps, we can persuade Concha to carry 
you, can we not, Careta?’ patting his 
brown mare affectionately. 
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«©*You are too good,’ I murmured, — 
‘but do you think she can carry us both; 
I am heavy ?’ % 

‘< «Si, Sefior,’ smiling, ‘and Concha she 
is tired ; so, with your gracious permission, 
I will walk and lead Concha. Come,’ 
as I was about to demur, ‘we won’t stop 
to talk about it. ‘No hay pajaros en los 
nidos de antano,”’ as we say at home when 
we don’t want to delay. Come, hurry, 
or the night will be upon us before we 
reach the ranch.’ 

‘«So, without more delay, he assisted me 
to mount his horse, speaking to her softly 
and caressingly in Spanish all the time, to 
keep her very quiet. 

‘¢¢ Pardon me, Sefior, a thousand par. 
dons,”’ he began, I had just mounted and 
looked at him in surprise, ‘‘but would 
you mind handing me your pistol and 
knife? Thanks,’ as 1 gave them to him, 
astonished at the request. ‘I am sorry © 
to deprive you of them, Sefior, and I trust 
you wholly, but here on the plains the 
company is—what do you call it ?—a little 
mixed, to say the least, and one has to 
—to take precautions.’ 

‘* He tucked the pistol and knife in his 
belt beside his own, flung the bridle over 
his arm, called softly to Concha to follow 
him, and we set out for the sick man’s 
ranch. At first I tried to carry on a con- 
versation with my interesting companion, 
but he answered me almost in monosyl- 
lables. I tried another subject. ‘ You 
were singing when I first saw you, Seifior?” 
said I. 

‘¢« Ves, I alwayssing when I’malone; it 
makes the time seem shorter, and I have 
been riding ever since daybreak. I hope 
it did not annoy you?’ said he. 

‘«sAnnoyme! No, indeed. I believe 
your song saved my life. I shouldn't 
have seen you else, for I was asleep, and 
it awakened me. But what were you 
singing? It sounded like the ‘‘ Mag- 
nificat,’’ a curious song for a cowboy.’ 

‘* His eyes flashed for a moment as if he 
were about to make some angry reply. 
Then, apparently, he thought better of it, 
for he smiled and said: 

‘« «What would you have? I have been * 
singing all day, and my repertoire is 
almost used up, and when one is used up 
in any case, what better than to fall back on 
the church ? Caramba, ’tis what its for.’ 
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_ «T laughed at his quaint expression, and 
glancing at his dress, said abruptly: ‘Are 
ua Mexican ?’ 

«¢¢A Mexican!’ This time there was no 
mistaking the scornful accents of his 
voice. ‘No, San Isador, be thanked, 
Iam an Andalusian, Sefior, a Spaniard.’ 
‘Pardon me,’ I murmured inwardly, 
much amused. 

«¢ «Oh, it’s natural enough,’ he replied, 
slightly mollified. ‘Here, on the -bor- 
ders of Mexico, that I should be taken 
for a native; but you see, Sefior, each 
one prefershisown country. An English- 
man does not like to be taken for an 
American, neither does a Spaniard like to 
be thought aught else than he is.’ And 
then, he added, politely, ‘ For my part I 
prefer the Americans to English, much.’ 
And looking at me ingratiatingly, ‘Sefior 
is an American, is he not ?’ 

‘«¢ Yes, from New York. My name is 
Sinclair, and to convince you of the gen- 
uineness of my identity, I think, perhaps, 
I can find a card.’ As I spoke, 1 opened 
my pocket-book, and handed him my 
pasteboard. He took my card, read it, 
placed his hand on his heart, made a 
deep bow, and cast upon me a comically 


distressed lock. ‘Iam deeply mortified,’ — 


he said, ‘ but I am afraid I left my card 
case at home, and so cannot return your 
' courtesy; but wait, let me see,’ and feel- 
ing in his pockets he drew out a pack of 
cards, ran his fingersthrough them rapidly, 
picked out the Jack of Hearts and handed 
it to me. ‘Sefior, behold me,’ he said, 
with a broad grin which displayed his 
perfect teeth. 

‘**So you are, Seficr, the Knave of 
Hearts,’ said I, ‘I can well believe it 
from your appearance.’ 

‘¢¢ Tis what ‘‘ El Tio’ used tocall me,’ 
replied the Knave, ‘and I think myself,’ 
straightening his hat, and throwing a kill- 
ing glance at me, ‘ That the name rather 
suits me.’ 

‘* Nothing else could I get out of him 
about himself except the ridiculous non- 
sense that he was the Knave of Hearts. 

‘« A very pleasant ride it was despite the 
pain in my ankle, which troubled me now 
and again. The horses’ gait was very 
easy, and I was refreshing myself on the 
_ way with some bread and meat I found in 
Concha’s saddle-bags, which was freely 
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offered me by her master, who seemed to 
exert himself to amuse me. 

‘* It was getting rapidly dark, and long 
before we reached the ranch the only 
thing I could discern in the surrounding 
gloom was the bright end of the Knave’s 
cigarette. 

‘* Far in the distance some faint lights 
began to appear, at sight of them the 
Knave quickened his pace with a sigh of 
relief. 

‘‘«The ranch,’ he said, pointing to 
them! ‘We shall soon be home now. 
Concha will be glad I know, and I shall 
not fatigue myself with grief.’ 

‘¢¢ Home, is it your ranch you are 
taking me to?’ I began, in surprise, ‘1 
thought you told me—’_ 

‘«* My father’s,’ he interrupted, speak- 
ing with the cigarette still between his 
closed teeth. ‘This ranch, and all the 
land for miles around, belongs to my 
father, Sefior di Ortiz. He is ill now, 
but it is not dangerous. Yesterday morn- 
ing he broke his leg, and after making 
him as comfortable as possible, I started 
for the doctor, the nearest one is forty 
miles off. I rode all day yesterday (it 
was early in the morning that my father 
was hurt), and reached Carlotta late last 
night. ‘The doctor and his servant started 
at once, but Concha and I were too ex- 
hausted to go farther, so we started out 
early this morning, and have been making 
the best time we could ever since, for you 
may imagine I am anxious to get back, 
and worried about my father.’ 

‘« « By George, and I have delayed you 
awfully, you can’t think how grateful ’— 

‘« «As to that, it is nothing; but if father 
had not broken his leg, I never should 
have found you. Haven’t you a prov- 
erb ‘‘It’s an ill wind that blows nobody 
good ?””’ 

‘¢ As he talked we drew rapidly nearer 
the ranch, and soon I could distinguish 
the dark outlines of the buildings. Con- 
cha pricked up her ears, quickened her 
pace, and in a moment we drew up in 
front of the house. 

‘¢In the lighted doorway an old woman 
stood gazing out into the darkness, her 
bent figure thrown into strong relief by 
the brilliant light behind her. At the 
sight of my companion she uttered a cry 
of joy, sprang down the low steps, and 
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threw her arms about him, all the time 
keeping up a rapid fire of ejaculations, 
both in Spanish and English, and punc- 
tuating her remarks hysterically with sobs 
and kisses. 

««¢ Praised be Mary and the Blessed 
Saints, you are home again! Ten Aves 
and twenty Paters have I said for your 
safereturn. Dios, but ’twas a dangerous 
ride !’ 

‘Di Ortiz soothed her agitation and 
calmed her as well as he could, while he 
inquired anxiously for his father. 

‘¢ The old woman, somewhat more calm 
by this time, replied that he was better. 

‘*T managed to get out of my saddle, 
and, with the help of Di Ortiz’s shoulder 
to lean on, hohbled up the steps; while 
the old woman led Concha away. 

‘¢ Coming from the outer darkness into 
the brilliant light somewhat blinded me 
at first; but as soon as my eyes ceased 
blinking I saw a long, low room, brightly 
illuminated by a large silver lamp hang- 
ing from the ceiling, and several can- 
dles in great, twisted silver candlesticks 
on the chimney-piece. There was a piano 
at one end, littered with music; in a 
corner a huge divan piled with red cush- 
ions, and under the swinging lamp a 
round table covered with books and pa- 

Ts. 

‘* The Knave drew forward a deeply- 
cushioned chair, into which I sank grate- 
fully; begged me to make myself as 
comfortable as possible, and left me 
alone. The old Mexican woman came 
in presently and brought me a bountiful 
supper, in the midst of which the Knave 
returned. 

‘¢¢T ask you to pardon me for leaving 
you to eat alone,’ he said; ‘but my 
anxiety about my father—that is my ex- 
cuse.’ 

**« Don’t mention it; how is he?’ 

‘¢¢QOh, better, gracios 4 Dios; much 
better,’ said he, seating himself at the 
table and pouring out a glass of wine. 
‘That warms the blood. Help yourself! 
it is good after a long ride. Pardon, 


Sefior,’ stretching his arms; ‘but I am’ 


fatigued.’ 

**As he spoke I could -but be struck 
afresh with his remarkable face. He 
had removed his hat, and the, lamp-light 
fell softly on his beautiful brown hair, 


cropped quite short all over his head, | 
but waving a little on the forehead and — 


back from the ears. He was pale, too, 


with fatigue, and his merry brown eyes — 


had a sleepy look. 


‘‘ He glanced up suddenly from his plate, : 


caught my eyes upon him, flushed slightly, 
and rose at once from the table, evi- 
dently annoyed. 

‘¢«T must bid you good-night,’ he said, 
abruptly. ‘Juana will help you to your 
room, and get anything you may require.’ 

‘¢ Whereupon he bowed to me and left 
the room. 

‘«The next morning, when I awakened 
from a sound sleep and looked around 
me, it was some minutes before I could 
remember where I was. The air was de- 
liciously cool, and a little breeze swung 
to and fro the white curtain at the win- 
dow. 

‘¢ Just as I had finished my dressing, 
and was contemplating stepping through 
the window on to the tempting veranda 
outside, there came a knock at the door, 
which was followed, before I could an- 
swer it, by the appearance of old Juana, 
catrying a tray of coffee. She vouch- 
safed no answer to my ‘ Good-morning!’ 
but set the coffee on a table, and turned 
to leave the room; when I stopped her 
by inquiring for Seftor di Ortiz. 

‘¢*« He was better,’ she said, crossly, 
‘and had expressed a wish to see me.’ 

‘¢So, as soon as I had finished my cof- 
fee, I made my way, as best I could, with 
the assistance of a stick the old woman 
had brought me, into the room where I 
had been the night before. There I 
found the Knave sitting before a table 
heaped with flowers, putting the finishing 
to a great glass bowl literally overflowing 
with yellow roses. 

«« «Come and see my flowers,’ cried he, 
when he saw me. ‘Are you fond of 
flowers ?’ he went on, as I came up to the 
table and began tosmell his roses. ‘ Look 
at these!’ holding up a cluster of great, 
velvety, yellow buds. ‘Are they not beau- 
tiful? so large and white and fragrant! 
‘¢ Children of the sun,’’ I call them; open- 
ing each morning to kiss their father and 
caress him with their fragrance. Caram- 
ba!’ he exclaimed, suddenly wakening 
to realities; ‘here am I fatiguing you 
with my nonsense, when my father has 
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asked for you. Juana!’ he called. ‘ Lead 


the Sefior to my father.’ 

‘«¢ The old woman came into the room at 
his call, and led the way to the master of 
the house. 

‘‘Sefior di Ortiz,a courteous old Spaniard, 
greeted me kindly. He was a remarkably 
handsome old man, with dark, piercing 
eyes, and a brown skin, which contrasted 
oddly with his perfectly white hair and 
mustache, yet giving his face an air of re- 
finement and distinction. At the end of 
our conversation he held out his hand to 
me and said, with old-fashioned courtesy, 
‘My house is at your disposal; believe 
me, you are truly welcome to ‘‘ De las 
Rosas.’ ’ 

‘©¢Ts that what you call it?’ said I, 
‘ Well named, it is truly a garden in the 
desert.’ 

‘¢In the old Sefior’s room was a picture 
which had attracted my attention at once. 
It was the figure of a young girl posed 
against a dusky red background. She 
wore a dull yellow Spanish gown and a 
black lace mantilla over her beautiful 


head. I asked the Knave about this picture’ 


when next I saw him. ‘It looks a little 
like you,’ Isaid. ‘Is she any relation?’ 

««* My sister Catalina,’ he said, shortly. 

«« «Ts she here now ?’ I questioned, hop- 
ing devoutly she might be, for if she at 
all resembled the portrait she must be a 
very taking young woman. 

‘¢ «No,’ shrugging his shoulders a little, 
as if annoyed by my curiosity. ‘ Itgrieves 
me to have to deprive you of the honor 
of her company, but she is in Spain, in 
Sevilla, at the convent of Neustra Sefiora, 
being educated.’ 

«¢ «She is remarkably beautiful,’ said I, 
thinking longingly of the bewitching 
dark eyes of the picture. 

‘©*¢Do you think so?’ said he, laugh- 
ing. ‘I must write her that she is ad- 
mired by Sefior Americano, but,’ looking 
saucily at me out of his great brown eyes, 
‘they tell me I resemble her somewhat, 
can I take that as a—what do you call it 
—compliment by proxy ?’ 

“ ¢ You can take it as anything you like,’ 
I replied, laughing. 

‘¢ After that he soon left me, on some ex- 
cuse or other, and I never could get him 
to return to the subject of his sister again, 
evidently he had told me all he meant to 
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about her. In fact, I had little oppor- 
tunity to question him at all, for ever 
since we had arrived at the ranch he 
seemed to try to avoid me, and I rarely 
saw him. Sometimes I would go and 
talk to Sefior di Ortiz, and if the Knave 
was with his father at the time he invari- 
ably left the room as soon as possible, after 
a courteous word or two with me, much 
to my regret, for as I have told you, I 
liked him immensely. The old Spaniard 
and I became very good friends, and we 
would talk by the hour on Spanish poli- 
tics ; he had lived in Seville until about 
a dozen years ago, and was passionately 
attached to his native country. On the 
whole, I whiled away the time very pleas- 
antly, and my foot grew rapidly better 
every day, but still I should not have 
minded more of the piquant company of 
the Knave. 

One night a curious thing happened. 
As it was very warm when I went to bed I 
had left my door ajar, and the wind must 
have blown it wide open. I was awakened 
in the middle of the night by the sound 
of low voices and a light shining in 
my eyes. The old Sefior’s room was 
on the other side of the hall, with his 
door facing mine, which was in a line 
with the bed. From the opposite room 
I heard the sound of voices, and then I 
could distinguish the soft rustle of skirts 
on the uncarpeted floor. Suddenly in the 
doorway stood the figure of a woman, she 
paused a moment, and partly turned as if 
to speak to some one within. 

‘¢¢ Good-night, Catalina mia,’ said the 
voice of the old Sefior, in his native lan- 
guage, ‘ Good-night Carita, I shall require 
nothing more.’ ‘ 

‘« She stood listening, a tall, graceful fig- 
ure, leaning against the door, with one 
hand on the knob, and her beautiful arm, 
from which the open sleeve had fallen 
back, brought into high relief by the dull, 
black wood against which it rested. She 
was clad in a long gown of dark color, 
and over her head and shoulders was a 
shawl, or mantilla, of some black, cling- 
ing material, almost concealing her face. 
It was only for a moment that she stood 
thus, then rapidly, but softly, closing the 
door, she shut herself and me into outer 
darkness. But I could hear soft footsteps 
and the swish of her skirts, as she groped 
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her way along the hall, until they seemed 
lost in the distance. 

**Who could she be? Catalina, the old 
Sefior had called her. That was the name 
of his daughter, the beautiful girl in the 
picture, about whom I could never get 
him to talk, 

‘¢ The next morning I did not mention 
my discovery, but inwardly I was burning 
with curiosity. My foot was so well now 
that it was high time I stopped trespass- 
ing on their hospitality, and I had made 
up my mind that I would speak to the 
Knave about my departure on the first 
opportunity. Toward evening, as I was 
lounging on the lower veranda, I heard 
him coming along the hall, singing softly 
to himself, and in a moment he had 
stepped through the door, and was be- 
fore me. ' 

*« ¢ Sefior Knave,’ said I. 

‘He started perceptibly. 

‘¢¢ Oh, it’s you, Cabellero!’ said he. 
‘Dios, how you frightened me; it’s so 
dark, I didn’t see you there.’ 

“«*7T want to beg another favor of 
you,’ said I, ‘to add to my long list 
of indebtedness. Can you lend me a 


horse, and tell me the way to the nearest 
town? I have trespassed on your hospi- 
tality long enough, and my foot is so 
well now it’s high time I was going.’ 
«It’s not to be thought of,’ said he, 
politely, and yet it seemed to me he 


looked relieved. ‘You would lose your- 
self on the open prairie. Manueland José 
should have returned by this time with 
the horses. We expect them to-morrow at 
the latest. It is this way,’ he explained, 
‘we always have two men at the least on 
the ranch in summer, but just before my 
father was hurt (as the blessed saints would 
have it), he sent them after some horses 
he had bought, so you see when you arrived 
there was really nobody on the place but 
father and Juana and myself.’ 

‘« ¢ Were there not, indeed,’ I thought. 
‘« Take care, Sefior Knave, I know more 
than you think. I can wait until to- 
morrow well enough,’ I said, aloud, 
‘if you think it isn’t safe for me to go 
alone, but I never can thank you for all 
you have done for me.’ 

‘¢¢ *Tis nothing. Ionly wish your time 
had been more lively here.’ 

««¢T have enjoyed myself very much, 
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only I should have liked you to talk to § eye 


me a little more.’ 

‘¢ He smiled, and said, ‘I am flattered, 
undoubtedly I should have honored you 
with more of my conversation, but, Car- 
amba, you see I am so stupid I never can 
think of anything to say.’ 

«¢¢ You certainly never struck me in 
that light,’ Isaid ; ‘ but to make amends, 
sit down here and talk to me now.’ 

‘¢ ¢ With pleasure: but I am needed at 
the barn, I think.’ Then seeing my 
look of disappointment, he added po- 
litely, ‘But perhaps Concha can wait. 
What shall I talk about ?’ seating himself 
on the broad stone railing beside a tub 
of palms. 

‘«*Qh, anything. Tell me about Spain.’ 

‘«« Ts thy servant a geography, that he 
should do this thing ! But seriously, there 
is very little to tell. The Sefioritas, the 
Andalusians, are lovely though,’ he 
added, as an afterthought. 

‘<« No doubt ; yes, I know it myself. I 
have seen a good many. Were they all 
in love with you over there?’ 

‘« ¢No, that would betoo much even for 
the blessed San Pedro himself. _ Yet, per- 
haps I have stirred the hearts of some of 
them.’ 

‘¢ «But your Sefioritas lead very secluded 
lives, do they not? You can have no 
communication with them, except in the 
presence of their chaperones—duennas, 
you call them.” 

** «You couldn’t, Sefior; but still there 
are ways. Of course, I speak of the 
higher classes; the girls of the cigar fac- 
tories, poor devils, are a very different 
matter. Shall I tell you how they make 
love in Seville?’ 

«« « By all means.’ 

‘¢¢ You have been there, Ithink. You 
remember, of course, the great cathedral, 
the most beautiful in the world. Do you 
know a little door on the south side that 
leads into the chapel of San Sebastiano? 
In the porch are always a crowd of beg- 
gars. What has all this to do with mak- 
ing love, you think. Patienza, you shall 
see. Let us suppose; for example, that 
to-day I adore Dona Maria Esteva. I 
go there to early mass ‘she always comes 
to early mass, I have found that out by 
watching her), I enter, and kneel as near 
as I dare. She looks up, encounters my 
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, and gives me a glance, which, as we 


_ Andalusians say, is worth dying for. Sud- 


denly she drops her eyes, the Duenna is 
looking, and begins hurried telling her 
beads. I stay there only a few moments 


more. It will not doto invite the Duenna’s 


suspicions. Then I wait in the porch un- 
tilthey come out. In the meantime, I 
have written a little note of love for 
Maria. What does it say? Oh, any- 
thing I please, or anything I dare, and, 
by San Pedro, I am not usually wanting 
Presently they come out. 
Dona Maria is a little ahead, but the 
Duenna is close behind her. I saunter 
lazily over to a beggar, one of the old 
women who have been importuning me 
for the last ten minutes, give her some 
money, slip my letter in her hand, whisper 
something in her ear, and pass on. Be- 
hold, how pleasant it is to be charitable! 
Dona Maria also is charitable. She has 
seen me talking to the beggar; she goes up 
to the old woman, speaks to her, and slips 
some money in her hand also, and behold 
the note is.in her possession. The next 
day we both are charitably inclined, and 
perhaps I get my answer. That is one way 
which is almost always successful, only 
sometimes the beggars make a mistake, 
and give the note to the wrong Sefiorita. 
Dios, but that is confusing ; still it sel- 
dom happens if one is careful.” 

«¢¢ Then you also haveserenades,’ said I. 

«¢ «Oh, yes, there are serenades. I am 
rather good at that, so they tell me. 
Would you like to hear one? Wait, I 
will get my guitar. Now the moon has 
come up, we can imagine you are a Sefior- 
ata, and Iam a lover under your window. 
I will return immediately, in the mean- 
time here is a cigaretto,’ tossing me one. 
‘It will, perhaps, spoil the illusion, but 
can console you for my absence.’ 

‘«*Not at all; I have often seen your 
Sefioritas smoking,’ objected I. 

‘¢¢ Truly none know that better than my- 
self. Still, ’tis hardly customary to 
smoke when serenaded, but let that pass.’ 

‘¢ He entered the house and returned in 
a moment with his guitar, and, throwing 
the ribbon over his head, stood at grace- 
ful ease before me. 

‘«« Tshall translate one of ourserenades,’ 
he said, ‘so you can understand what 
they are like, as you have said your 
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Spanish was not extensive. Though ’tis 
a pity, for it will spoil it. Now try and 
look as enchanting as you can, so I can 
imagine you are my Seficrita.’ 

‘¢ The air was slow and sweet, and he 
touched the strings as if he loved them, 
and sang to the soft, caressing ripple of 
the guitar : 

‘ The winds are softly sighing love, 
The stars above are bright, 
The silver moon is in the west 
To bid thee, sweet, good-night. 


‘ The orange trees drop down their flowers 
And perfume fills the air, 
The very birds have hushed their cries 
To guide thy slumbers rare. 


‘ And I who love thee more than all’ 


‘¢ Here he broke off with a sudden clash 
ofthe strings. ‘Hark! Who was that ?’ 
listening. ‘Did you hear anything? It 
was the sound of voices and horses’ hoofs ; 
yes, there it is again; it must be Manuel 
and José afterall. Pardon me, but I must 
call Juana,’ and he’ hastened into the 
house. And so our charming interview 
ended, for it was Manuel and José, and 
in a moment old Juana began greeting 
them with a storm of reproaches for hav- 
ing stayed away so long. 

‘The next morning, after a courteous. 
farewell from Sefior di Ortiz, I reluctantly 
left the ranch. The Knave had not put 
in an appearance since the night before, 
and, much to my regret, I was forced to 
leave without bidding him good-bye. We 
had scarcely left the gates, however, when 
I saw him on the trail directly in front of 
us. He came quickly forward, and, as 
he approached, I saw that he was wrapped 
in a remarkably long serape, which cov- 
ered him from head to foot. He madea 
sign to José, who rode on and waited for 
me at a little distance, just out of hearing. 

‘©¢T could not let you go from us for- 
ever, without, at least an adois,’ said the 
Knave, by way of greeting. 

‘¢¢T am so glad to see you here, for I 
want, at least, to say good-bye and ex- 
press my gratitude to the man who saved 
my life,’ I exclaimed, as soon as he 
came near. 

‘¢¢ There is no occasion for any grati- 
tude, Sefior ; we have enjoyed your stay 
with us much.’ 

‘¢ ¢Ah, you will never let me thank you.’ 
He shook his head and smiled. ‘When 





we meet again—shall we ever meet again, 
I wonder—’ 

«« ¢ Pardon me, Sefior,’ he interrupted, 
‘but José is waiting, and you have a long 
ride before you.’ Then hesmiled slightly, 
looked dreamily at me, and contined: 
‘As to our meeting again, it is unlikely, 
still, stranger things have happened— 
quien sabe! Perhaps, Sefior, by the time 
we meet again you may have forgotten 
me entirely, may not know me when you 
see me.’ 

**¢That is impossible, I should know 
you always!’ I exclaimed, warmly. But 
he only smiled in the same dreamy 
fashion, and said for the second time: 
‘Quien sabe!’ Then he waved his hand 
in farewell, and stood there leaning 


against his horse until we were ‘ut of 
sight. 
—— a 

* + * * * * * 


a 

The Captain paused to refresh himself 
with some sherry and relight his cigar 
which had gone out as he talked. 

At last Hardy said, for he seemed in- 
terested in spite of himself: “‘ He was a 
nice little chap, I'll admit; did you ever 
see him again, or find out about the hand- 
some girl?’’ 

Sinclair puffed on in silence a few min- 
utes before he answered, then he said 
slowly: ‘‘ When I began, I had no inten- 
tion of telling you the whole story, but 
now I’m in for it, I suppose I may as well 
finish. I did find out about the ‘hand- 
some girl’ as you call my Sefiorita, and I 
met the Knave of Hearts again. It was 
one summer, in Newport, three or four 
years after; I was standing about the 
door of the little white and gold theatre, 
watching the dancers at a casino hop. 
Suddenly, Charlie Van Vechten gave me 
a sharp nudge with his elbow. ‘There,’ 
said he, ‘ there is by long odds the most 
beautiful girl of the season.’ 

‘** No doubt, old fellow; but you need- 
n’t dislocate my arm, for all that. Where 
is she—which one?’ 

‘«¢ Right in front of you ; the girl who 
has just stopped dancing. Don’t you 
see?’ Impatiently. ‘The tall one in 


white lace with yellow roses—she is turn- 
ing toward us now. Jove! what a stun- 
ning figure she has, and what magnificent 
eyes !’ 
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citedly. 

‘¢¢ Let me see,’ said Charlie; ‘she is 
Spanish, I think; anyway, is staying at 
the Spanish Minister’s—Mlle.—de, de— 
something or other; blamed, if I can 
think of it!’ 

‘¢¢Not—di Ortiz?’ I suggested. 


‘««« By George! That’s it! How did you’ 


know? Met her ?’ 

«<¢T have seen her, somewhere, I think,’ 
said I, evasively. And, indeed, I had; 
for, at the first sight of those glorious 
eyes, I recognized Catalina di Ortiz, the 
girl I once caught a glimpse of, and whose 
picture I had studied so often. 

‘«<Tf you know her, you are mighty 
lucky,’ went on Charlie; ‘she and her 
brother are spending the season at the 
Minister’s; connections of his, I believe.’ 

*¢«Ts the brother’s name Rodrigo?’ I 
asked. 

‘«« Rodrigo? Let me see—yes, I believe 
it is. I met him the other night at a 
dinner. He is a haughty, reserved sort 
of fellow.’ 

‘So I was about to meet the Knave of 
Hearts again, after all. He must have 
come up in the world, since I saw him 
last, to be spending a season at Newport 
as the guest of that haughty old Don, the 
Spanish Minister. 

‘*At as early an hour as I could possibly 
hope to be received the next morning, I 
was at the Spanish Minister’s, inquiring 
for Sefior di Ortiz. I sent up my card, 
and soon followed it myself. As I was 
ushered into the drawing-room, a tall, 
dark man, with black, pointed beard and 
mustache, came toward me, holding my 
card in one hand. 

‘¢«Pardon me, Sefior,’ he said, ‘ but 
to what do I owe the honor of your 
visit ?’ 

‘¢¢There has been some mistake,’ I 
said; ‘I asked for Sefior di Ortiz, Sefior 
Rodrigo di Ortiz.’ 

‘«¢There has been no mistake !’ he ex- 
claimed ; ‘I am Rodrigo di Ortiz.’ 

‘He, Rodrigo di Ortiz! I could scarcely 
believe my ears. 

‘¢¢ Pardon me,’ Imurmured. ‘I meta 
man with your name in Texas three years 
ago, and I fancied you weré the same.’ 
And so, more confused and disappointed 
than I ever remember being before, I 





‘¢¢ What's her name?’ I exclaimed, ex- © 
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was gone. 


bowed myself out ; but the next night I 
had the good luck to meet Catalina di 
Ortiz at a dance. She locked more 
charming than ever, and I could scarcely 
believe my good fortune in meeting face 
to face the mysterious girl I had thought 
of so often. She was usually surrounded ; 
put once during the evening I happened 
to be the only one talking to her. 

‘«¢Sefior,’ said she, in a low voice,’ 
‘Rodrigo tells me you have been asking 
for another Rodrigo di Ortiz you met in 
Texas. It must have been, I think, for 
our name is uncommon, my younger 
brother, Manuel Rodrigo, he often calls 
himself Rodrigo.’ 

«¢¢ And sometimes the Knave of Hearts? 
said I. ‘ That is a little joke of his,’ she 
said; ‘but, please, do not let us speak 
more about him. I only wanted to warn 
you not to mention him to Rodrigo, for 
the Knave—how can I tell you!’ putting 
her handkerchief to her eyes, ‘he is in 
disgrace. No.’. As 1 was about to speak, 
‘don’t ask me any more about him; the 
subject is too painful.’ 

‘‘After my firststroke of luck in meeting 
Catalina, you may be sure I made the 
most of my opportunities. There was 
nothing mysterious about her now; she 
was simply the loveliest and most fascina- 
ting woman I had ever met. Soon it was 
all over with me, and I was pretty far 
gone, I can tell you. Well, to make a 
long story short, I proposed to her, and, 
after a time, she accepted me. 

‘One evening, soon after our engage- 
ment was made public, we were alone on 
the broad piazza. 

‘¢* Dearest,’ said I, ‘ have you told the 
Knave, your brother, I mean; pardon 
me; but I never think of him by any 
other name, about our happiness? I wish 
you would give me his address, so I can 
write to him. For whatever disgrace he 
is in now, or whatever he has done, re- 
member, he saved my life, and although 
I knew him such a short time I grew very 
fond of him.’ 

‘¢ She looked hard at me for a few mo- 
ments, and her great eyes twinkled mis- 
chievously. 

‘¢¢ Did you ever hear me sing?’ she 
said irrelevantly. ‘I will get my guitar,’ 
she continued, and before I could answer 
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‘Was I dreaming? For I seemed to 
hear the ‘ Magnificat’ chanted by the same 
low, sweet voice which had seemed to me 
like that of an angel, when I lay sleeping 
on the prairie three years ago. 

‘¢ ¢ Deposint potentes de sede, exaltavit 
humiles, then that broke off suddenly, and 
I heard the ripple of a guitar, and Cata- 
lina stepped through the door in front of 
me. She struck a few chords, and began 
the soft, dreamy air I remembered so welll. 


‘The winds are softly sighing, love; 
The stars above are bright; 
The silver moon—’ 


‘¢The scales seemed to drop from my 
eyes. ‘Catalina,’ I said, in astonish- 
ment, ‘ it can’t be that you—’ 

‘6 Ves,’ she said, ‘’twas I, and no 
other.’ 

‘¢¢But I don’t uuderstand,’ I said ; 
‘why did you—’ 

“¢Patienza,’ she interrupted, in the 
manner I remembered so well, ‘I will 
tell you the whole story. My father had 
broken his leg ; there was no one at the 
ranch but old Juana and myself. So hot 
was the weather that, unless he ceuld 
have medical assistance immediately, his 
very life was in danger. The nearest 
doctor was forty miles away. What was 
Itodo? Ican ride as well as any one, 
and Concha is a fast horse, but the plains 
are sometimes infested with desperadoes 
of the worst type—the ride was danger- 
ous for a man alone, impossible for a 
woman. I was in despair; but at all 
cost my father’s life must be saved. Sud- 
denly at idea struck me. My hair was 
cropped short, for I had but just recov- 
ered from a fever. In less time than it 
takes to tell, I was dressed in a suit of 
Rodrigo’s, which he had left at the ranch, 
had saddled Concha, and was galoping 
away. I reached Carlotta in safety, sent 
the physician at once to my father, and, 
too worn out to return, spent the night at 
his house. I saw few desperadoes on the 
return home—in fact, you were the only 
one I met,’ smiling at me. ‘ You know 
how reluctant I was to take you to the 
ranch, but, finding that it must be done 
or you left to die on the open prairie, I 
plucked up my courage and resolved that 
neither you nor any one else, with the ex- 
ception of my father and Juana, should 
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ever know of my escapade. Why was it 
necess>ry to humiliate myself to a stranger 
whom, in all probability, I should never 
see again. When I returned home my 
father at first objected to my keeping up 
the masquerade, but I won him over by 
explaining that you would probably be 
gone in a day or two, that you already 
thought I was Rodrigo di Ortiz, and 
there was no reason in the world why 
you should ever know any more about 
me. ‘Then, when I saw you here, and 
heard that you had been making inquiries 
of Rodrigo, I was in terror. My brother 
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had never known anything about it—he ~ 
would be shocked. So, to stop all inquiry | 
or talk on the subject, and seeing that — 
you had not the least suspicion of the — 
truth, I told you the Knave was in dis- 
grace, which, Santa Maria pardon me, 
was very near the truth. And now,’ and 
she laid one hand entreatingly on my 
shoulder, while her glorious dark eyes 
looked straight into mine, ‘now you 
know the whole story, are you still fond 
of the Knave of Hearts ?” 

‘« ‘Not Knave,’ I interrupted, kissing her, 
‘but Queen of Hearts, now and forever.’’ 









SETTLER’S log-house, rude and low, 
Stands clearly cut on star-bright snow. 
The Yule-log burns on hearth of stone, 
And two wee children, friendly grown, 
Creep crowing o’er the glow and gloom 
Which ever haunts a fire-lit room. 
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Che Cens in Seventy Dears. 
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Ten years have passed—again tney play 
Around the fire on Christmas Day. 
Their home-made toys discuss with joy 
The laughing girl and sturdy boy, 
While shadows flit o’er sanded floor 
And homely household goods of yore. 


Ten years have passed, in home-spun gown, 
With joy-bright eyes, half-anxious frown, 
With beating heart, with cheeks that glow, 
She waits his coming through the snow; 
And listens oft, with half-turned head, 

For closing gate and horses’ tread. 





















Ten years have passed: a matron now, 
She bends o’er fire, with anxious brow, 
Preparing royal Christmas cheer 

For husband fond and children dear; 
The snow outside the wind piles high, 
Beneath a sullen cloud.gray sky. 
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Ten years have passed—’tis Christmas night, 
But mirth is hushed; no face is bright. 

A mother weeps her first-born dead, 

A father mourns with grief-bowed head; 
The children tip-toe through the room, 

And all is sadness, tears and gloom. 








Ten years have passed: mid blaze of light, 
In green-trimmed room with berries bright, 
While friend$ throng round on every side, 
And parents’ faces beam with pride, 
A girl with tender tear-bright eye 
To solemn ‘wilt thou,” makes reply. 





Ten years have passed: wee pattering feet, 
And children’s voices dear and gweet, 

Fill all the house with noise and mirth 

As children’s children throng the hearth, 
And music, song and laughter gay, 
Make short the merry Christmas Day. 


















Ten years have passed: gray-haired and old, 
They court the fireside—shun the cold— 
The pair who crept o’er glow and gloom, 
Long years ago, in fire-lit room, 

In years far back they live again, 
Though ten times seven—three score ten. 
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sMajor Granby's Past. 


BY EDGAR WARDLAW KENDALL. 


A MYSTERY IN THREE ACTS. 


ACT I. 


HE wind swept 
around the 
house, with a 
cruel, bitter 
chill; and the 
snow drifted 
in the silent 
manner that 
reminds one 
of the careful 
approach of a 
beautiful 
white pan- 
ther. 

And a panther of death and anxiety it 
was to many in this city of the cold 
northwest, where fuel was dearly bought, 
and six months of solid frozen weather 
caused the clerk of that department to 
become peebly-toed and blue nosed, when 
contemplating the prospect in mid sum- 
mer. 

In Mrs. Grigsley’s best parlor, a cheer- 
ful fire roared in the wood stove, and a 
few boarders gathered closely around its 
red hot drum, imagining themselves com- 
fortable, because oblivious to the stream 
of cold air whistling in the crack of the 
hall door. 

A boarding-house parlor is never a very 
hospitable one, beyond the fact that it is 
a desperate resort of the inmates of the 
house, as they hungrily await the coming 
meal. 

On this occasion a little stir of anxiety 
pervaded the room. 

‘*Ts it still snowing?’’ inquired a rather 
pleasing young person of the latest comer. 

‘¢Snowing like Sam Hill!’’ was the 
cordial response of the young man, as he 
tubbed his fingers impatiently. ‘‘ No fear 
of our not having a snowy Christmas. 
How will you get down town to-morrow, 
Miss Kitty? If I had not stood up to- 
night, I certainly should have fallen!” 

A very slender smile greeted this sally, 
and a sneer curled the lip of the long and 
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lank professor, who sought the warmest 
corner of the stove, while the pleasing 
young person drew her chair nearer the 
lamp, and commenced demurely working 
on a strip of interminable rick-rack. The 
volatile youth stood near her, chatting in 
an undertone, and evidently making sly 
fun of the other occupants of the room. 

A gloomy silence, except for this gay 
chatter, remained unbroken by the rest 
of the hungry, impatient boarders. The 
professor and two young physicians sniffed 
the air anxiously, but failed to derive any 
satisfactory conclusion thereat. A young, 
married lady commenced a low-voiced 
conversation with her husband, while 
Mrs. Crossman, the grocerman’s wife, 
began a lively skirmish with her gne young 
olive branch, the result being a series of 
cuffs and sniffles. No one noticed this 
occurrence, however, as it was not unusual, 
and several of the company had their own 
ideas regarding Mr. Crossman’s treatment 
at the same ready hand. 

The decidedly poorer half of this state 
of connubial bliss entered at this moment, 
and carried his cold nose to the stove, 
and proceeded to warm his cold fingers. 
His nose never varied in hue, even in mid- 
summer, and its appearance was as if old 
Boreas had tweaked it to perpetual cool- 
ness, and this caused a general belief in 
the fact that Mr. Crossman occasionally 
sought a retreat designated by Dick Swiv- 
ler as ‘‘ The Rosy.” 

Some oneremarked impatiently that sup- 
per was late, when the bell summoning 
them tothe meal, sounded the welcome call. 

‘¢ Where is Major Granby ?”’ asked Mrs. 
Grigsley, as her guests gathered around 
the table. 

‘¢He is very late to-night,’’ remarked 
the young married lady. 

‘Tt is never too late till the end, Mrs. 
King,” flippantly remarked Miss Kitty, 
‘¢and at Mrs. Grigsley’s, even at the end 
of a meal, one may fare well.” 

Mrs. Grigsley smiled. She was a clear 
cut, neat widow, who had passed without 
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fulfilling the fair, fat, and forty years of 
existence. 

Yet, withal, she had a pleasant address 
and a kindly heart, and only the search- 
ing glance of her blue eyes and the ever 
ready look of her firm lips, betrayed an 
abundance of determined curiosity and 
self-preservation, born of her life. Let 
Mrs. Grigsley see a prospective boarder, 
and there was furnished rooms to let in 
her martial old eye; meals four and a 
half a week in her tone, and the best of 
attendance at all times in her bearing. 
But let heft meet you as the lady from 
number 1322, and Mrs. Grigsley was a 
widow of limited means, who took board- 
ers in her lonely condition. 

Her sister, also'a widow, lived with 
her. She was a large, plump, comely 
young woman ; who was looked upon asa 
frail young thing- by Mrs. Grigsley, who 
sought to save her all trouble regarding 
the boarders, but failed signally, for with 
out this grievance, Mrs. Bodine would 
have sunk entirely. 

To-night, as the wonder regarding the 
major increased, Mrs. Bodine displayed 
more than usual tender and sweet anxiety, 
and finally, when the door flew open and 
a tall figure covered with snow stood in 
the doorway, holding something equally 
snowy in his arms, Mrs. Bodine uttered a 
cry of fright, and would have fainted had 
not every one else rushed to see what it 
meant, and curiosity overcame her fright. 

‘«T found it about ten yards from the 
house,’’ panted the major, for it was he. 

“ What is it?”’ 

‘¢ Where did you find it ?”’ 

‘¢ Put it down!’’ cried several voices, 

- while eager hands brushed the snow from 
the major’s burden. 

‘¢Tt is a child, and badly frozen I fear. 
Miss Kitty, wiil you take this?’ handing 
her asnowy hat. ‘‘Mrs. Grigsley can I 
take him into your room? Mrs. King 
will you help me undress him, and can we 
have some cold water and blanketsat once ? 
Dr. Rollin you can help me, I know.” 

The major spoke excitedly, but all 
hastened to do his bidding, and only 
Kitty stood back after her first glimpse of 
the little white cold face of the lad, and 
she stood, shaking the snow from the 
major’s hat, with very pale cheeks and an 

almost frightened air of irresolution. 
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Mrs. King, hung over the little motion- 
less figure with eager longing to detect 
life. 

‘Who could have started a child out 
such a night,” said Mrs. King, her dark 
eyes brimming with tears. 

‘Perhaps he ran away. He is very 
nicely clad, although not warmly.” 

The young physician glanced up hope- 
fully from his last examination. 

‘¢ He is all right,”’ he said, determin- 
edly. ‘*He is only benumbed. We 
must work hard, major. Parden me 
ladies, but if you will leave the patient to 
ua"? 

Mrs. Bodine blushingly retired, but 
Mrs. King and Mrs. Grigsley only went 
as far as the door-way, and lingered 
anxiously. 

Before long they heard the major ex- 
claim: 

‘¢Thank God! He is rousing. Heis 
Helen’s own image.’’ Then as Mrs, 
Grigsley turned eagerly at the sound of 
his voice, the major blushed a little, and 


bit his lip, while Dr. Rollin gave him a. 


rapid glance of inquiry. 

‘Only a passing resemblance, remind- 
ing me of happier days, the major vouch- 
safed to explain, then turned to give the 
dining-toom the benefit of the news of 
the child’s recovery. Kitty was quietly 
creeping out of the room, and upstairs, 
when the major followed her to the foot 
of the stairs. 

‘¢ Miss Kitty,” he said, glancing down 
at the pretty, flushed face. ‘* Will you 
not come and see my poor, lost lamb?”’ 

‘‘Not to-night,” she said, hurriedly. 
‘¢ T_J_-cannot.’? The major drew back 
with a little dignity. 


‘You are not going out againto-night, — 


assuredly,” he said, with authority in his 
tone. 

‘“«T ¢hink not, returned the young lady, 
with studied languor and indifference. 
‘¢Good-night, major !’’ and she vanished 
up the stair- way. 

The major pulled his mustache a little 
(it was a handsome mustache, and he 
knew it), looked after Kitty, then went 
back to his young charge. He insisted 
on the little lad being made comfortabl 
e 


When they bore the patient to Mrs, § i 
Grigsley’s room, Mrs. Grigsley, Mrs, — 
Bodine, Dr. Rollin, with the major and — 
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in his roor, and soon the waif was com- 
fortably installed, after certain treatment 
at Dr. Rollin’s hand, and reported by 
Mrs. Grigsley to have fallen into a gentle 
sleep. 

Then the boarders, feeling a sense of 
relief in the major having also betaken him- 
self to his room, fell to talking over the 
events of the evening. Mrs. Bodine sat 
sewing, and uttering sweet complimentary 
things regarding the major; while Mrs. 
Crossman had noted Miss Kitty Huron’s 
manner, and gave it as her opinion that 
it was pure jealousy made her behave so. 
‘‘ Little pert thing! she always wanted to 
be the center of attraction, and had 
really always striven to please the major. 
Not that the major ever gave her any 
reason to think he noted her artfulness. 
He was years older than Kitty, even had 
he been matrimonially inclined,’’ and 
Mrs. Crossman stole a sly glance at Mrs. 
Bodine, who flushed a little, and bit off 
her thread sharply. Gentle Mrs. King 
thought Kitty only feared being in the 
way, while Mrs. King’s husband gave an 
impatient tip to his chair, and demanded 
of his wife in a low tone, ‘‘If she was 
ever going to be ready togo to her room.”’ 

Dr. Rollin said, the major had nearly 
wept over the lad, and had said ‘‘ he was 
Helen’s own image.’’ 

‘¢Did you ever hear him speak a any 
one named Helen?’’ asked Mrs. Cross- 


_ man of Mrs. Bodine. 


‘¢ Not that 7 remember,’ slowly uttered 
that lady, as if her memory were a very 
treacherous one, despite the major’s many 
confidences. 

‘‘T presume the major has a past, like 
all the rest of us,’’ remarked physician 
number two, who: appeared to assume the 
record of a very dark past indeed. 

‘The major always appeared to me a 
man whose reticence concealed a history,’’ 
remarked the long and lank professor. He 
wrote for the Lvening Journal, and his 
mind was supposed to be consumed by 
fiery romance. 

‘‘He has a sneaking, begging-the- 
question way of never talking about him- 
self,’ put in physician number three, who 
could never be accused of the latter fault. 

‘‘T will mcver believe he found the 
child through accident,”’ said Mrs. Cross- 
man, decidedly. 

Voi. CXXI—No, 34. 
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‘¢You think he half-froze the child, 
and gathered him in to allay suspicion ?’’ 
asked Dr. Rollin, with a twinkling eye. 
‘¢What a Christmas story you have 
created funds for, Mrs. Crossman.: But 
are you going to havea lovely and de- 
serted wife come to claim the stolen child, 
or—”’ 

‘¢Dr. Rollin, this is not a jest,’’ Mrs. 
Bodine uttered, solemnly. 

‘‘T can believe the major capable of 
much scheming,’’ remarked doctor num- 
ber three, viciously, for he had a few 
snubs from the major to remember. 

‘¢ Gracious Heavens !”’ cried Mr. King, 
‘‘a man’s character stands no chance 
here. Now what has Major Granby ever 
done to merit this? Saved a child out of 
the streets. Pooh! Bah! What non- 
sense! Come, Marian, let us get out of 
this.’’ 

‘¢ Bert,’’ exclaimed Mrs. King, re- 
proachfully and emphatically. 

‘¢ Major Granby,” said Mrs. Grigsley, 
in a dignified manner, ‘‘has been a 
boarder in my house for seven years. He 
has in that time been not only a gentle- 
man, but a kind friend and a Christian, 
and I prefer that nothing more should be 
said at present regarding anything that 
has occurred to-night !’’ 

So saying Mrs. Grigsley arose and left 
the room. 

Mrs. Crossman promptly boxed . her 
daughter’s ears for whining, aroused her 
husband, who was dosing behind the 
stove, and started her family bedward, 
with a savage aspect. 

Mrs. Bodine bent more sweetly to her 
sewing; Mrs. King, with a quiet ‘‘ good- 
night,’’ left the room, followed by her 
husband, stalking in gloomy silence. 

6 Marian, ” he said, in the quiet of 
their room, ‘‘ how cou/d you stay talking 
to those horrid people. I declare it is 
just azw/ful.”’ 

‘‘ Now, my dear,’’ says the gentle wife, 
‘¢T expect we are just as horrid to them. 
And I am sure you were very rude to 
Mrs. Bodine, when— 

‘¢Oh, ‘hat woman! Will she everstop 
trying to look too sweet to live. Well, [ 
won't stand ‘his way of living much 
longer.” 

‘But it was rather strange about the 
major,” said his wife, musingly. 
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And all night long Mrs. Grigsley heard 
something more strange. The steady 
tramp of the major as he paced his room. 
And Mrs. Bodine knew his lamp burned 
until the ‘‘ wee small hours,’’ for every 
time she awoke in the night she saw the 
light streaming over the transom of his 
door. 


ACT II. 


All Mrs. Grigsley had said regarding 
Major Granby was true, nor had she ever 
sought to know more of that history, the 
professor had so darkly hinted might be 
the major’s, and her first waking thought 
the following morning was of the major, 
his young charge, Kitty’s conduct, as in- 
terpreted by Mrs. Crossman, and the 
major’s strange unrest. 

True, Mrs. Grigsley knew as little of 
Miss Huron’s antecedents as she did of 
the major’s, but Miss Kitty had dwelt in 
the house for eight months, and had been 
a winsome, pleasing member of her ever- 
varying household. 

Her position as telegraph operator 
seemed to preclude the idea of the major 
glancing that way with any save the most 
elderly, kind-hearted intentions. 

Mrs. Grigsley’s mind had been so 
occupied with the Christmas Sunday- 
school festival shortly to occur, that she 
felt self reproached that she had so little 
noted the events of her own precinct. 
Perhaps—only perhaps, poor little Kitty 
needed a motherly soul to protect her, 
although the major would never—oh, 
never ! 

Mrs. Grigsley gasped a little, as she 
thought of the dignified pleasant major 
behaving in any ungentlemanly manuer. 

Finally, as Mrs. Grigsley smoothed her 
hair, she concluded to give her whole and 
undivided attention to the major’s past 
for a few days. 

At breakfast the major appeared with 
his young charge, a pale urchin, with a 
delicate face and features, and a pair of 
keen searching eyes that scanned you 
searchingly. He meekly answered all 
questions put to him, but all that could 
be extracted regarding his identity was 
that his name was ‘‘Georgie.”” He had 
started to get some taffy, and he was 
mamma’s boy, ‘‘mamma Helen’s boy.” 
With these slender facts the major must 


lamb. 


as quickly telegraphed with her eyebrows 


to Mrs. Bodine, who passed it on to Mrs, — 


Crossman. Miss Kitty came down the 
hall as the major was preparing to depart. 
A few words passed between them, then 
Kitty with a heightened color, and very 
bright eyes, came into the breakfast-room, 
and the front door swung to upon the 
departing figure of the major, and the trio 
of suspicious ladies eyed each other fur- 
tively. 

They were called to sudden order by 
Master George, declaring that ‘‘ he knew 
that lady,”’ pointing at Miss Kitty. Kitty 
laughed merrily, and said it must be a case 
of mistaken identity. He insisted upon 
sitting near her, however, and when she 
arrayed herself for a plunge into the snowy 
world, he watched her wisely, suggesting 
if she saw his mamma, she should say he 
was ‘‘all safe and—bully.’’ Kitty laughed 


again—told him Santa Claus might help’ 


him to a mamma, but she could not, kissed 
him lightly and departed. 

A flutter of excitement ensued. Three 
female heads drew together. What did 
it mean? The child knew her? Mrs, 
Bodine was sure the major’s life contained 
a mighty secret. Could he have lived 
this long without moving more than 
one heart to love him? That artful 
Kitty was concealing something! What 
was it? Had not Georgie said his mam- 
ma’s name was Helen, and the major had 
said he was Helen’s image. But Kitty 
denied Georgie’s statement. A lie was 
out somewhere. 

‘Who was Helen?” 

“My mamma,”’ gravely interpolated 
Master Georgie; ‘‘and Miss Kitty don’t 
lie. ‘Lying lips are an abomination to 
the Lord;’” and the ladies found two 
round, solemn eyes gazing upon them. 

‘« Bless the child; so they are,” cried 
Mrs. Grigsley, quite startled. 

‘* Come, my dear, do you not want to 
come to my room and play ?” 

‘‘T’d rather stay here until Miss Kitty 
or that pretty lady comes back.” 

‘¢ You mean Mrs. Bodine?” 

‘* She isn’t pretty,” replied this honest 
masculine bud, with a glance at Mrs. 
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Bodine’s smooth, smiling visage. ‘‘ The 
lady with the brown eyes and laugh that 
shines.”” 

‘‘He means Mrs. King. Perhaps she 

will take care of him, this morning, for 
us.” 
‘Strange how childen take to that little 
nonentity,’’ remarked Mrs. Crossman. 
Rhody, what are you doing?’’ and with 
a cuff, the Crossman olive bough was 
driven from Mrs. Grigsley’s sugar bowl. 

At dinner the major appeared gloomy 
and perturbed. He had found no one to 
claim the child. A hasty glance had 
betrayed to the self-imposed detectives 
on his track that he missed Kitty from 
the meal, and Mrs. Grigsley did not ex- 
plain that she had had a note from the 
young lady, saying she would be absent 
until Christmas Eve, visiting a friend. 

‘¢Itis strange,’’ said Mrs. Bodine, ‘‘the 
dear child is so well clad. One would 
think the mother would be wi/d about 
him.” 

‘¢ Unless she is dead, and he has been 
left to strangers,” replied the major, 
gloomily. 

‘¢ Why to strangers? Has the child no 
relatives?” demanded Mrs. Crossman. 

‘¢ Madame,’’ responded the major, 
with dignity, ‘‘I know nothing of the 
child’s antecedents.”’ 

‘¢T had no aunty,’’ piped up Georgie, 
‘¢no one but mamma. We were all alone; 
mamma said so—but I can’t see how. 
There was lots of people everywhere 
when she said it.”’ 

A smile ensued at Georgie’s speech ; 
but the major, muttering something un- 
intelligible, hurriedly departed. 

Mrs. King resumed her charge of 
Georgie; thereat, an amiable quarrel was 
indulged in by this young couple. 

‘¢ You will make yourself #//, Marian, 
you now you will.’’ 

‘¢ Now, Bert, it doesn’t Avr¢ me, and 
if I can do any good!”’ 

‘* Tt all comes of this horrid boarding- 
house. I hate it. If that young saw- 


bones stares at you as he did to-day 
again, I'll throw the cream-pitcher at 
him.” | 

‘‘Horrid thing! He takes away my 
appetite.” 

That day Mrs. Grigsley had occasion to 
enter the major’s room, and I need not 
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say she glanced around with pardonable 
curiosity, Alas! for our weak flesh, what 
snares are laid for us! Directly under 
Mrs. Grigsley’s eye, upon the major’s 
desk, lay the portrait of a lovely lady, 
looking out from the golden rim of a 
locket. Pale, sweet and fair, the face 
glanced back at Mrs. Grigsley, and the 
same moment her eye fell ona little note, 
lying open on the desk. A dainty note, 
in a pretty, feminine hand. She did not 
mean to read it. She picked it up, and 
only read therein, ‘‘ Your devoted Kitty.” 

Mrs. Grigsley forgot her errand after 
this. She stole guiltily from the room, 
with shame for herself, sorrow for Kitty, 
and wrath at the major and that lovely 
pictured face. That evening Mrs. Grigs- 
ley sat stitching on the tarleton dress of a" 
very fantastic doll-ship, which was to 
adorn the Christmas tree, but her thoughts 
were far from the work under her hands. 
She had kept a resolute silence toward 
Mrs. Bodine concerning her morning ex- 
perience. She desired to keep her own 
counsel. Mrs. Bodine and Mrs. Cross- 
man sat chatting busily, and Kitty’s 
name, the young doctor, and the major, 
all came in for a share of criticism and 
wonder. So interesting was the topic 
upon which they discoursed, that a sud- 
den ring at the door-bell made them 
start. Supper had been over nearly an 
hour, and the house had become very 
quiet. 

‘¢A lady for the major,’’ and a lady, 
deeply veiled and in mourning, entered 
the parlor hurriedly. Mrs. Grigsley would 
call the major. The lady did not remove 
her veil, and Mrs. Crossman in vain en- 
deavored to catch a glimpse of her face. 
The major came courteously to greet her. 

‘« My boy is here?’’ she asked, breath- 
lessly. 

The major turned very pale, and started 
a little at the sound of her voice. But, 
recovering quickly, he offered her his 
arm, saying: 

‘If madame will come upstairs she 
will find her son safe and well.’’ And so 
saying, they left the room together. 

I regret to state that in three minutes 
Mrs. Crossman had an errand to her 
room, and Mrs. Bodine accompanied her. 

Mrs. Grigsley felt annoyed. for she 
knew Mrs, Crossman’s room was directly 
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opposite the major’s. She laid aside the 
doll, and paced the room, and, finally, 
walked reluctantly after Mrs. Bodine. 

She was not mistaken. Mrs. Cross- 
man’s door was ajar, and an eager and 
feminine ear was at the crack. 

‘«This is very wrong,’’ began Mrs. 
Grigsley, in a low tone. 

‘¢Hush—shu—ss—”’ in a quivering 
duet. 

‘¢But—’’ continued Mrs. Grigsley, 
more fiercely. 

‘¢ Shu—s—s,’’ and Mrs. Bodine, with 
her companion, came softly into the hall. 

‘She is crying,” whispered Mrs. 
Crossman, advancing toward the major’s 
door. 

‘He asked her in mercy to him to 
remove her veil,’’ aided Mrs. Bodine, in 
a gusty whisper in Mrs. Grigsley’s ear. 

The low murmur of voices came ag- 
gravatingly indistinct to their eager ears. 
They drew nearer. Mrs. Grigsley, shaken 
and weak from her knowledge of the 
morning, still held herself well in hand, 
although she was nearest the door. Then, 
suddenly, clear and sweet, rang out the 
words : 

‘Robert, Robert, you do forgive me, 
and love me, then, as you used to ?”’ 

In a moment a figure knelt at the 
major’s door, but it was not Mrs. Bodine, 
nor yet Mrs. Crossman. An eye pene- 
trated the key-hole,—not Mrs. Cross- 
man’s eye, nor Mrs. Bodine’s. A kindly 
old heart beat excitedly, and Mrs, Grigs- 
ley was peeping through the k-e-y-hole ! | 

The suspense was too much for her ; it 
had eaten her heart out all day. The 
Mother Eve in her cried out for satisfac- 
tion. And was shesatisfied ? She caught 
a brief glimpse of the original of that 
lovely portrait, held close in the major’s 
arms, while he pressed warm kisses upon 
the beautiful face. These three guilty 
women fled into the opposite room like 
mice into their holes, as the major moved 
toward the door. 

Mrs. Grigsley, sitting in Mrs. Cross- 
man’s room, moaned piteously, ‘‘Ah, that 
poor Kitty! I know he has deceived her. 
Oh! that it should come to this. Lottie, 
what shall I do?”’ 

**Do not admit you looked through 
the key-hole,’’ sharply advised Mrs. 
Crossman, with a little rebuking malice, 
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and Mrs. Grigsley winced and was silent, i 
while they heard the major and the lady © 
descend the stairway, with the little lad, ~ 


and pass out of the house. 


ACT Ill. 


Mrs. Grigsley was on her dignity. It 


was Christmas Eve, and still the major. 
had vouchsafed no explanation regarding - 


that strange event of the child’s recovery. 
Indeed he had been only once at the 
house since, save to hastily partake of his 
meals, and that evening was when Mrs. 
Grigsley had gone to prayer: meeting be- 
fore he came in. 

Kitty came home on this evening, and, 
taking her into her own little parlor, Mrs. 
Grigsley solemnly told her all that had 
passed. Nor was she surprised when Kitty 
burst into an hysterical laugh, followed by 
tears. Mrs. Grigsley soothed her, and 
delicately endeavored to conceal how she 
saw through Kitty’s assumed indifference 
to the major’s disgraceful conduct. She, 
Mrs. Grigsley, would tell the major his 
room must be vacant by the New Year. 

Miss Kitty was in a subdued mood 
that became her well. Her voice was 
gentle, and she put aside Mrs. Crossman’s 
impertinent comments about the major with 
a dignity that withal carried no offense. 

She was nervous, however, and laughed 
with a quavering voice, and avoided with 
a pretty blushing shyness the young 
doctor’s téte-a-téte. 

When she went to bed that night, she 
kissed Mrs. Grigsley fondly, saying she had 
been kind as a mother,to her. Then she 
burst into a flood of tears. 

‘* Poor, poor child,” said Mrs. Grigsley, 
as she closed the door of Kitty’s room 
after seeing her soothed and quieted. 
‘Poor motherless child,’’ and her wrath 
burned against the major. 

Christmas morning dawned fair, snowy, 
and keenlycold. At the earliest peep of 
day, Miss Kitty might have been seen, 
creeping quietly down the stairway, with 
a frightened glance over her shoulder, 
fearing detection. 

Out she went into the crisp new snow, 
that had fallen like a Christmas veil of 
purity, overthe earth. She met someone 
at the street corner, and together they 
walked away. 
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When Mrs. Grigsley learned Kitty was 
not in her room, a great panic seized her. 
What had the child done? Had the dis- 
appointment driven her to desperation? 
or had the major—no, no, that was too 
dreadful to contemplate! The young 
physician turned pale when Mrs. Grigs- 
ley told him of Kitty’s absence. Mrs. 


_ Bodine croaked dismally, and Mrs Cross- 


man had an I-told-you-so air, especially 
aggravating. Only little Mrs. King, said 
a few words of sympathy, and insisted 
Kitty would soon return and explain all. 

‘© At any rate,’’ said Mr. King, ‘‘ she 
slept comfortably in her bed last night, 
and clad herself warmly upon going out, 
and a desperate person is apt to forget all 
these things. I would not worry; Miss 
Huron has too much good sense to do 
anything foolish.’ 

There was hard common sense in Mr, 
King’s remark, and Mrs. Grigsley recog- 
nized it, so putting aside her fears, she 
tried to devote herself to the Christmas 
dinner. 

As the dinner hour came around, Mrs. 
Grigsley had almost assumed her usual 
soldierly bearing. No one can contem- 
plate a table, groaning with Christmas 
cheer, crisp celery curling its green tops 
from glass dishes, cranberries smiling 
temptingly at you,and a host of other good 
things arranged neatly, without feeling a 
thrili of satisfaction. Mrs. Grigsley felt 
it, and so did her appreciative boarders. 

They were seated, and Mrs. Grigsley 
had said grace, and had remembered her 
absent favorites, in a fluttering prayer, 
when a stir occurred in the hall, and lo! 
the major, with a lady upon his arm, 
entered. Mrs. Grigsley flushed hotly, 
and arose from her chair, when suddenly 
the little lady, who by the way was most 
daintily clad in brown, with a bewitching 
seal-skin bonnet, framing the dimpled 
charm of her face, dashed from the major’s 
side, throwing fond arms around Mrs. 
Grigsley’s neck, covering her scandalized 
face with kisses. 

‘¢ Kitty! Kitty !”’ gasped the poor lady, 
feebly. 

‘¢ Yes, yes, I know,’’ cried the young 
creature, excitedly. ‘‘ You thought I was 
very sly, and almost hated me this morn- 
ing, but you know I couldn’t tell. Robert 
said they would all talk so, and we were 
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to keep it quiet. So it came off this 
morning at eleven o’clock at St. Paul’s, 
and such a lovely ring, see?. And you, — 
dear soul, thought Robert was false, but 
he was not.”’ 

‘« Kitty, my dear,’’ began the major, 
gravely, as she paused for breath. 

‘‘Yes, I know I am talking fast, but I 
want to be understood quickly. It was 
Helen, Robert’s sister, whose boy he 
found, and I knew Helen, but not as Rob- 
ert’s sister, until Georgie came here, and 
I knew he would forgive her her marriage 
now ; she was so lonely and a widow, so 
I sent her for the child, and staid away— 
to—to—finish my dress. Isn’t it pretty?’’ 

‘« But, Kitty, you are—” began Mrs. 
Grigsley, faintly. 

‘*My wife, Mrs. Major Granby, dear 
friend,’’ and the major’s mustache quiv- 
ered proudly. Then the gentlemen pres- 
ent, who had been thrilling, while Kitty 
bestowed her kisses upon Mrs. Grigsley, 
came forward to congratulate her with a 
little rush and cheer, and Mrs. Bodine 
kissed her effusively, and Mrs. Crossman 
cuffed Rhoda from the pickle dish thrée 
times during the excitement, and little 
Mrs. King ran into the hall, and returned 
leading Mrs. Helen Carstone and Georgie, 
while poor young Dr. Rollin stabbed a 
roast potato to the very heart with his 
fork, and then wished the major all the - 
joy that was his due, a form of congrat- 
ulation the major was too radiant to 
observe. .The dinner that followed beg- 
gars description. How the three young 
physicians wildly joked, Dr. Rollin the 
wildest of all, and how, before the pudding 
was brought in, he was off with the old 
love and on with the new, and a victim to 
the charms of the young widow. How 
Kitty blushed and dimpled at the com- 
pliments paid her, and the major grew 
more complacent every moment. How 
Mr. King relented so far toward those 
**horrid people’’ as to open champagne 
to drink the bride’s health, even permit- 
ting the silent Mr. Crossman to untwist 
the cork from the cork-screw without 
glaring at him fiercely. How even the 
lank professor joked, and Georgie piped 
up his little tune, continually, amid roars 
of laughter. 

When Mrs. Grigsley went to her Christ- 
mas festival that night, major and Mrs. 
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Granby accompanied her, and it was hard 
to say which looked the most radiant of 
the three. , 

Mrs. Bodine and Mrs. Crossman agree 
it was all very well, but, after all, verysly 
in the major and Kitty, and for their 
part they despised deceit. 

Mrs. King chuckled merrily over the 
affair, as she retired that night. 

‘*And what will Dr. Rollin do?” 





HIS MOTHER.—MY LITTLE LADY. 


queried Mr. King, who, with his feet on ~ 
the highest iron of the stove, read the © 
evening paper. } 

‘¢ Marry the widow! ”’ she replied. 

‘¢ Perhaps !’’ said Mr. King, sagely. 

Yet if there was a pang of conscien- 
tious regret in any bosom that night, it 
was with that good soul Mrs. Grigsley, as 
she remembered that demoralizing moment 
when she peeped through the key: hole. 


His Mother. 


BY ANASTASIA GOODWIN. 


He all his troubles told, and blessed 


2 ILLOWED on that gentle breast, 
A 


The hand that with a soft caress, 
His heated brow did gently press. 

- He murmured all his troubles low, 
In voice that told of deepest woe ; 
But dim they fade and less they grow, 
As she, with words so soft and tender, 
Implored him gently to surrender ; 
To let his friend, the go-cart, draw, 
With patience lend his little car. 
And if he did no thanks receive, 
To bend him low and to believe 
That the Almighty saw his deed, 
And will remember. 


Hly Little Ladp. 


BY JOSEPH DANA MILLER. 


Y little lady’s barely ten, 
And so when I go out with her 
The gossips cannot publish it, 


To set the village talk astir. 
If she were older how their tongues 


Would wag—what a vague conjecture then! 


We'd have to part good company, 
But, happily, she’s only ten. 


My little lady! how she talks! 

Her words are music, and she gives 
Her hand to me in trusting way, 

And I’m her lover, as she lives ! 
I look in eyes of deepest blue 

Right down into her soul—her brow 
Is brave with truth - will it be so, 


Let’s say, some ten short years from now? 


My little lady! not a word 
Of malice stains the rosy lips; 
She does not know the nameless charm 
That follows where she lightly trips ; 
She does not dream her hair is gold, 
She is not conscious she is good ; 
She’s just the fairest, perfect bud 
Of unawakened maidenhood. 


My little lady, keep your years, 
But, better, keep the tender touch 
Of soul, the self-deceiving faith, 
And love that trusteth overmuch. 
Like this, when you are older grown, 
Will you look up to me again ? 
My little love, some years from now 
Be everything you are at ten! 
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HEN Madge 
Harrington, 
the beauty 
and madcap 
of the family, 
announced 
her determi- 
nation to 
study medi- 
cine, it creat- 
ed such a 
commotion 
among her 
aunts and cousins, that would be too long 
astory even to trytotell. What protesta- 
tions there were, what entreaties, what 
dismal prophecies of failure, or what an- 
other outcry there was when, at the end 
of her course, instead of settling in the 
city, she chose to accept Uncle Jeremy’s 
offer of a partnership in his large practice, 
and bury herself inthe country. Neither 
need I relate how Ben Harris followed 
her there for the express purpose of offer- 
ing certain arguments of a personal nature 
on the subject, and came away with a 
decided disinclination to talk of his cousin 
or her doings. Nor even how he begged 
her photograph and, like the careless fel- 
low that he was, lost it before he left the 
little hotel at the Junction. Nor yet how 
his friend and law partner, Robert Cort- 
right, only a few weeks after, found himself 
stranded at the same dreary little Junction 
House, and thought himself a very hardly 
used young man because he must stay 
there until morning 

It was a wretched place; he was angry 
at having missed the train, and altogether 
in no very enviable frame of mind when 
he retired to his room and tried to lose 
himself in the pages of a railway novel. 
Evidently it was a fruitless effort, for after 
a half hour he gave the book a toss into 
the farthest corner of the room, where, as 
if ashamed of its own dullness, it retired 
from view behind the washstand. A few 
turns up and down the room served to 
convince him that his own thoughts were 
no better company, and smiling some- 
what contemptuously to himself, he gave 
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Doctor Margaret. 


BY MARY MORRIS. 


the rickety stand a push which brought to 
view not only the book, but—‘‘ By jove, a 
photograph,”’ he ejaculated. ‘‘ The last 
occupant has probably left his sweetheart’s 
picture behind him.”’ He gave a long 
low whistle of astonishment as he held it 
up to the light, it was no rural Phyllis, 
but a beautiful girl photographed by 
Sarony. 

Mr. Cortright was something of a 
physiognomist, so it was with a purely 
scientific interest that he gave it the bene- 
fit of a long and careful scrutiny. Per- 
haps longer because there was something 
puzzling about it. A mischievous wrinkle 
at the corners of the mouth seemed 
strangely at variance with the great earnest 
eyes and the firm contour of the chin. 
There was no clue to its identity except 
the one word ‘‘ Margaret”’ written across 
the back. Of course he carried it away 
with him, it would never do to leave it to 
fall into the hands of the next chance 
comer, and destroying a face like that 
was not to be thought of, it would be van- 
dalism, so it was finally deposited in a 
secret drawer of his own private desk. 

He had engaged in numerous flirtations 
without any serious consequences, to him- 
self, at least, and now at the great age of 
thirty-two he prided himself upon being 
quite removed from all sentimental con- 
siderations. It was a task of no small’ 
difficulty to reconcile this idea with the 
fact that an unknown face had for him a 
fascination he had never felt before ; in- 
deed, it was so difficult that he gave a 
great deal of thought to it. Certainly 
there was no one else to sit in judgment 
on the matter, for he never thought of 
showing his treasure trove to Ben Harris, 
who shared his office, his private sitting- 
room at the Windsor, and, up to this time, 
all his secrets. If he had done so, it is 
hard to tell who would have been most 
astonished, but, all the more surely for this. 
reserve, there grew lp in his mind an ideal 
woman, as visionary and unpractical as 
most such creations are, but which he 
worshipped as ardently, and apparently 
as hopelessly, as the old sculptor his marble: ° 












woman—one was stone and the other air; 
he sometimes said to himself that this was 
the only difference. 

Still he did not grow thin and melan- 
choly after the orthodox manner, and 
when in the summer Ben proposed a bi- 
cycling tour which should have for its 
objective point the Harris country-house, 
he made his preparations with the feeling 
that after a winter of good, hard work he 
had fairly earned his holiday. The 
family were hospitable in the good, old- 
fashioned way, and they came and went 
as they pleased, sometimes alone, some- 
times with Ben’s sister, Carrie, a gay little 
witch, with a face he would never have 
thought of calling pretty had it not been 
for a certain mocking, elusive resemblance 
to the picture safely locked away at home. 
But the most adroit questioning failed to 
elicit any information, and Miss Harris 
grew a little impatient. ‘‘People seem 
always hunting for resemblances,’’ she 
cried, ‘they even say Iam like Madge 
Harrington, though she is tall and fair, 
and I am so little and dark.” 

** What is she like !’’ he said, curiously. 

«Like? I can’t describe her ; ; but you 
will have a chance to see for yourself. 
She is coming here, if measles and whoop- 
ing-cough permit.” 

‘¢Measles and whooping-cough !’’ re 
peated’ he, greatly mystified. 

‘* Why, she is a doctor, you know.”’ 

**No, I don’t know, and I devoutly 
hope she won’t come ; there is one of the 
species at home, the homeliest and most 
cold-blooded woman I ever knew; looks 
upon her patients simply as ‘ cases’—the 
scientific temperament her friends call it. 
I call it simply abominable.”’ 

** Madge isn’t of that sort at all,’’ cried 
Carrie, angrily; ‘‘she is young and 
pretty.”’ 

“«So much the worse, then,’’ he inter- 
rupted. “I think all such women ought 
to be left on a desert island, to prey on 
each other, instead of on society.’’ 

‘*T more than ever hope she will come. 
I'd like to see you fall a victim,’’ was the 
retort. 

He would hardly have been so rude 
had he not fancied for a moment that he 
was on the verge of a discovery, and that 
the clue should lead to this made him 
unusually wrathful toward the whole med- 
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peace, which was marred by only one dis- 


pute, Ben declaring that he had enough © 


of ’cycling, and Mr. Cortright that he 
would carry out his original plan. 

‘*T’ll go home on the cars, like a Chris. 
tian, and be there, ready to receive you, 
when you come, if you ever do. There’s 
some awful roads about Randolph,’’ Ben 
added. 

‘Madge can mend his bones, if he 
breaks them,”’ said Carrie, mischievously; 
‘«she lives at Randolph.” 

He adhered to his original intention, in 
spite of all Ben’s arguments, and quite 
pitied Ben until the afternoon of the sec- 
ond day, when he came to some of the 
prophesied ‘‘awful roads.’’ It tried 
nerves, sinews and temper; and, as the 
Fall, in which, we are informed by the 
unquestioned authority of the New Eng- 
land Primer, we ‘‘ sinned all,’’ was occa- 
sioned by a woman, so it was with Mr. 
Cortright’s fall. 

He was struggling over a particularly 
rough bit toward a point where three 
roads met at acute angles, all equally bad, 
and all apparently leading to nowhere in 
particular. He would have dismounted 
and taken the next few rods on foot, had 
he not discovered a stylish little wagon, 
drawn by a black pony, rapidly approach- 
ing the point of intersection. One glance 
enabled him to take in the whole estab- 
lishment, even to the bunches of golden 
rod on either side the pony’s head, 
strongly suggesting blinders, and to de- 
cide that the driver must be a young lady, 
though he could not see her face dis- 
tinctly. She wore a white tailor-made 
gown, and a broad-brimmed hat with a 
white plume, and he classified her at 
once as a summer boarder. Should he 
meet her on foot, ingloriously dragging 
his ‘‘machine” after him? Perish the 
thought. He would pass that corner in a 
manner befitting thecaptain of the Wheel 
Club, even if he risked his neck in the 
attempt. But, alas, pride must have a 
fall, and the wheel striking a particularly 
tough root, he took a header on a pile of 
stones by the roadside. 

Things seemed very strange and in- 
distinct that night. He was floating 
around in space, and the Margaret of his 





ical profession. Measles prevailed against tt 
Carrie’s wish, and he finished his visit in 
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; dream was near him. 
‘held his hand for a moment, and spoke 





Sometimes she 


to him’in a low, clear voice ; but he could 
not answer her. Then she disappeared, 
and he slowly came back to earth again, 
and found himself in a large, cool room, 
with a motherly-looking old lady sitting 
beside him. The faint, subtle odor of 
ether lingered in the air, and a dull pain 
in his head reminded him of his fall. The 
old lady leaned forward eagerly when he 
began to speak. 

‘¢ Will you please tell me just what has 
happened ?” 

‘¢ Why, yes; your leg’s broke just be- 
low the knee—compound fracture, the 
doctor called it—and there’s some bad 
cuts on your head; and* you must keep 
quiet, and the doctor’ll be here again at 
ten o’clock,’’ she said.” 

I regret to say that Mr. Cortright made 
use of a naughty word. ‘‘You don’t 
mean to say that you sent for that young 
woman to reduce a compound fracture.” 

‘* Now, see here,’’ said the old lady, 
energetically, ‘‘ you haven’t got any call 
to worry. There wan’t no one else to do 
it, for the old doctor is away out West 
for his health, and there ain’t no one for 
thirty miles around can equal her on a 
bone. I called it real providential that 
she was drivin’ along just as you fell off 
your velocipede.”’ 

He subsided into silence and angry 
reflection. He would be likely to make 
the rest of the journey in very different 
fashion from the beginning, and it was 
worse than all to have fallen into the 
hands of that horrible young woman. He 
would send for Ben and Dr. Cummings at 
once; no, he would not. Ben should 
not have the chance to triumph over him 
in that fashion. 

Just then there was a rattle of wheels 
in the front yard, and he looked up in be- 
wilderment as the young lady who had 
been the unwitting cause of his downfall 
entered. “ You are not the doctor?” he 
said, slowly. 

‘‘T certainly am;’’ was the prompt re- 
ply. 
‘¢I told you all about it, don’t you 
remember?’’ said Mrs. Brown, but he 
was absolutely speechless with astonish- 
ment. She had removed her hat, and it 
certainly was the face of the picture. 
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There were.the same earnest eyes, the 
mischievous wrinkle about the corners of 
the mouth. He pinched himself to be 
sure that he was not dreaming, and an- 
swered her questions so incoherently that 
Mrs. Brown suggested that his head was 
not yet quite right. 

It was not imagination then when last 
night he thought Margaret was with him 
and took his hand, but hard professional 
reality. He would not telegraph Dr. 
Cummings that day, but wait until he be- 
came a little used to the novelty of the 
situation. Mrs. Brown found her patient 
anything but tractable that day, but at- 
tributed it to the natural perversity of 
the unrenewed male nature. It was a 
grievous disappointment to have all his 
illusions destroyed in this fashion; of 
course, she could not be a doctor, and 
still be the Margaret of his dreams. He 
was a fool, an unmitigated fool, to build 
up a woman just from a face, and then 
fallin love with his own creation. He 
would telegraph to Dr.. Cummings that 
very night, just to make sure that every- 
thing was all right, and then let her cure 
him of his injuries and his folly at the 
same time. This decision did not bring 
much comfort with it, for he found that 
he did not want to give up his folly after 
all, and so fought the same battle over 
and over again. He was cross and almost 
rude to her, but she never lost patience, 
and, when he came to repentance and a 
better mind, received his apologies with 
a quiet dignity that made him more un- 
comfortable than ever. But the climax 
came on the day when Ben Harris brought 
his crutches from the city, and he was 
allowed to hobbie out on the wide porch. 

‘¢ What do you think now about leav- 
ing all the women doctors on a desert 
island to prey on each other instead of on 
society?’’ Ben demanded. Mr. Cort- 
right looked painfully, undeniably guilty. 

‘‘Oh, you needn’t be so agonizingly 
penitent,’’ continued his tormenter re- 
morsefully, ‘‘ Madge don’t care, she has 
no personal human interest in you, regards 
you simply as a case, you know.” 

‘+ Indeed, Ihave a very decided human 
interest in any one who isso misguided,” 
she said, kindly, for she pitied his evi- 
dent embarrassment. ‘‘He must be con- 
verted.”’ 
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‘«T’m converted already, but_you need 
not withdraw your human interest on that 
account. I have been such a troublesome 
case, let me try to.redeem myself as an 
individual.’’ 

‘*If you think you can do any better 
in that capacity I would be tempted to 
try you,’’ she answered, laughing. 

‘‘P’ll hold you to that bargain,”’ was 
the quick reply, but after Ben left he did 
not always find it an easy matter. When 
he begged to drive with her, she indulged 
him, at first, as she might a whimsical 
boy, leaving him to hold the horse before 
lonely farm-houses, while she made her 
visits. He used to look at her curiously ; 
she seemed to him some champion, fight- 
ing the battles of the weak against the 
cruel monsters, disease and death, and he 
learned to know by her face whether she 
or the dragons were being worsted in the 
fight. 

Still their acquaintance progressed rap- 
idly, for he had the rare tact which 
taught him to divine her moods as if by 
instinct, so that, almost insensibly at 
first, she found herself leaving many of 
her anxieties in the darkened rooms she 
visited, instead of carrying them with 
her, an ever-increasing load, to the end 
of the day. He never reminded her of 
her promise to regard him as an individ- 
ual, instead of ‘‘ Cortright, C., com- 
pound fracture, serious contusions about 
the head,’’ but flattered himself that she 
was fast laying aside the professional man- 
ner, and even growing to depend on his 
companionship and sympathy. Neither 
did he ask himself what he expected 
would result from it, a rising young law- 
yer, who had even distant visions of the 
ermine, could hardly be expected to de- 
vote his life to driving about the country 
with a doctor, holding a very sedate black 
pony before the doors of high and low, 
even if the doctor were a young and hand- 
some woman. He knew it could not last 
forever, and, when the end came, told 
himself bitterly that he might have ex- 
pected it from the beginning, for he had 
staked everything on one throw, and lost. 

Though Dr. Harrington missed her 
patient more than she would admit, even 
to herself, she thought she did not regret 
her decision. Indeed, there was very lit- 
tle time for regret, for there was an un- 
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usual amount of sickness that winter, and a her 


kind old Uncle Jeremy, who no doubt 


would have mended Mr. Cortright’s bones, — 


had he not been away in quest of health, 


died suddenly on the homeward stage of — 


the journey. She took long drives, often 


extending far into the night, and almost — 


as often reached home only to find an im- 
perative summons in another direction: 
The month of December was intensely 


cold, and on Christmas Eve the wind — 


swept through the valley, carrying the 
snow in blinding whirls that piled high 
above the fences, and the black pony 
fought his way along almost inch by inch. 
There was a bright fire in the grate, and 
she sat down and spread her chilled fingers 
to the blaze. It seemed to her that she 
had never been so tired, she dreaded the 


morrow, and the next; would there bea ~ 


hundred morrows like it? Could sheen- 
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dure them if there were ? She could bear ~ 


the cold and the fatigue, for often she was 
too tired to eat, but the thought that toso 
many people she seemed to hold life and 
death in her hands, was terrible. Witha 
sudden, swift impulse she crossed the room 
and took up a little hand glass.- Her own 
photograph stood on the mantel; Uncle 
Jeremy had placed it there, and she had 
never disturbed any of his belongings. 
She looked from that to the face in the 
glass. There were dark rings under the 
eyes, it was pale, faded,and anxious. The 
lamplight fell full upon her bent head, and 
revealed a single shining white hair, the 
first she had ever found. She pulled at it 
spitefully, with a queer sinking of the 
heart. ‘‘Am I growing gray at twenty- 
five?’”’ she said, piteously. Her youth 
seemed suddenly to have fled, and she saw 
only its ghost, and stretching away before 
her a long, solitary old age. 

Just then some one stumbled up the 
steps, and there was a sharp ring at the 
bell. Most women hesitate before answer- 
ing a late ring, but she only shivered as 
she thought, ‘‘ Must I go out again to- 
night?’ A tall man stood in the little 
porch with his coat collar turned up over 
the lower part of his face, and a sealskin 
cap drawn down over his eyes so that 
nothing was visible but a very frosty mus- 
tache. ‘‘May I come in and wish you a 
Merry Christmas?’’ said a clear, ringing 
voice. The tell-tale blood rushed into 
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# her face, and there was a suspicious quiver 
' in her voice as she answered him. 


nes, ‘*I didn’t frighten you?’’ he added. ‘I 
Ith, should not have dared to stop to-night 
eof § only for the light.” 

ften ‘*No, I was not frightened, only I am 
lost rather nervous,.I think, and your coming 
im- was so sudden and unexpected.”’ 

ion: Her evident perturbation gave him 
sely courage ; she could not be entirely indif- 
ind ferent, if seeing him had power to dis- 


the turb her so much. 

‘*You used never to be nervous, and how 
‘thin and pale you look, you must be ill.”’ 
ch ‘Oh, no,” she said, struggling vainly 


ind to regain her composure, ‘‘I am only tired related that ‘‘A very charming lady from 
es out, there is a great deal of sickness, and _ the North, evidently a bride, improvised 
she Iam busy night and day.”’ a splint and set the broken bone as 
the ’ «You are killing yourself,”” he replied. calmly as though it were an every day oc- 
ea “How many miles have youdrivento-day?”’ currence.” 
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le , 

ad UT of the high bell-tower, black and aged, And hark! ... As o’er the snow the song goes 
— ©) A mighty voice comes ringing hoarse and swaying, 

he deep— Letting it’s mighty echo earthward fall— 

he _ The giant winds are buffeting it, enragéd, What are the bells in joyous accents, saying ?— 
n€ And finging it abroad with powerful sweep, “A merry Christmas and good-will toall”. . . 
id Over the world below, where shadows From tower to tower, the brazen mes- 
- sleep. sengers call. 

l 

ie 

& Then lower. . . “ Peace we give and tidings tender— 

h To all men on the earth—” the voices say, 

v « Receive them from the Hand of the great Sender— 

e For Christ is born—the true Crown Prince—to-day !”’ 

P And, sweetly-solemn, still the wild bells play. 

e 

: Faster they ring and faster—wild and wilder— Till, dying into silence on the breezes, 

i Till the whole air seems rocking with the It fades in music and is heard no more, 
sound.... Until the happy heart it’s carol seizes 

, And then the echo follows, softer, milder, And treasures in its chambers, when ’tis o’er— 
Skimming the lofty bell-towers and the ground, The bell’s proclaiming roar. 

; And whispering around, Christmas Day, 1890. 
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‘¢ Thirty, perhaps.”’ 

‘‘And you will do the same to-morrow, 
and to-morrow,”’ unconsciously repeating 
her own thoughts. ‘‘ You shall not, I 
have tried to forget you as you said, and 
I cannot, I will not try any longer.” 

Next day a friend of Mr. Cortright’s; 
who was starving in the city while he 
waited for patients, received a telegram 
summoning him to go to Randolph to take 
charge of a large country practice. A 
few weeks later in the season, when there 
was an accident at one of the quieter 
winter resorts on the Carolina coast, and 
no surgeon at hand, the local paragrapher 
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I. 

T was a typical 
Christmas 
morning. The 
snow folded 

=z he brown old 
earth in a white 
mantle ; the sun 
shining on the 
frost - hardened 
surface, called 
into glistening 
being myriads 
of gems. 

** A perfect Christmas morning ! ”’ 

The words broke enthusiastically from 
the lips of a young girl, who parted the 
curtains and looked out upon the white 
world, which spread itself before her. 

Emma Laurison looked pretty this 
morning, prettier than usual ; for gladness 
shone in her brown-gray eyes, and arched 
her full, firm lips into pleasing curves. 
She was not thinking of the morning 
scene now. Her thoughts had annihilated 
time and space, and she stood in fancy 
beside a lake, flashing in the sunlight— 
heard again a voice which said, ‘‘I will 
write you a letter which shall reach you 
Christmas morning.”’ 

Then the mention of the letter did not 
gladden her heart—now it was different. 
The love she had cast away then was now 
very dear to her; and, with beating heart, 
she thought of the missive which was to 
come to her this morning, bringing the old 
offer of the old love. 

At the foot of the stairs she paused to 
kiss a little golden-haired maiden, whose 
waking thought had been of Saata Claus. 
She had stolen down, with little bare feet, 
tumbled hair, and white night-gown, to 
get her stockings. 

Clasping in each arm a crimson stock- 
ing, she had toiled along the hall, and 
Emma, smiling at the queer little figure, 
stooped to kiss the bonny, joyous face. 

‘«Santa Kaus put sings in bofe my 
tockins, ’cause I was dood ” The wee lady 
looked over her shoulder, as she volun- 
teered this information, while the elder 
sister regarded her tottering steps with 
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some alarm. Assistance was refused with © 
some dignity, and the happy child went 
on to the nursery, while Emma took her 
way into the dining-room. 

In half an hour’s time the family were 
gathered for breakfast, but waited the ar- © 
rival of Mark, a lad of twelve, who had 
gone for the morning mail. 

Presently he came in—ruddy faced, 
bright-eyed, and half out of breath. 

‘‘There!’? he exclaimed, laying a 
leather bagon his father’slap. ‘‘ It’sa big 
mail to-day,’cause it’s Christmas, I’spose.” 

‘* Why did you carry the bag,” laughed — 
Mr. Laurison, as he inspected it, ‘‘ and 
where,’’ he added, with a look of comical 
wonder, ‘‘did you get it anyway ?”’ 

‘Up in the attic,” replied the lad; 
‘it’s Emma’s old school-bag, and I’ll put 
it back. I only brought it down to use 
to day, to pretend I was a postman.”’ 

There were letters for all, but Emma’s 
letter was not the one she had waited for, 
and she was disappointed—oh, so bitterly. 
She glanced out of the window, wishing 
to hide her face from the other members 
of the family. The sun did not shine 
half so brightly now; the diamonds glis- 
tening on the high-piled snow were only 
bits of ice; the sparrows’ chirping -was 
discordant and annoying. 

For a time she was sad, and then my 
lady’s pride came to her rescue. With all 
the will-power she possessed she forced 
herself into a state of indifference, not 
deigning to admit to her inmost soul that 
she cared whether he wrote or not. 

At the breakfast table she was gay, but 
upon reaching her own room her assumed 
gaiety departed, and a very miserable, 
red-eyed girl rocked furiously in a low 
chair, while she chid and pitied herself 
at the same time. 

‘¢ All my own fault,’’ she muttered 
savagely; ‘‘I must have cared for him 
even then, and now he does not love me, 
or he would have written, as he promised.” 

He was much older than Emma. Her 


friend, she had thought him, untilhetold 
her his real feeling. Hisstory of love did + 
not move her, and Will Craig knew when 
436 
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the girlish voice assured him that she did 
not care for him in that way, and, too, in 
answer to his query, that she loved noone 
else, and he felt that he would wait. 

“If I may, I will write you a letter, 
which shall reach you Christmas morning, 
—four months from to-day—and will you 
telegraph me if you have changed. ‘Till 
then, little sweetheart, we are the best of 
friends, are we not?’’ 

He held out his hand, she yielded hers 
to its grasp, and a sweet sense of his pro- 
tective interest charmed her, while she 
gave him no other allegiance than that 
claimed in the name of friendship. 

Since, then, Emma had seen her hand- 
some lover very seldom, and his absence 
piqued her a little, while it showed her 
very Clearly that she did not care for him. 

Mr. Laurison knew the history of that 
afterncon, for honest Will Craig had told 
him of his love for Emma, receiving from 
the parent a promise that nothing should 
be done to in any way influence her, wish- 
ing her to become his wife, if she did, of 
her own sweet will, and only because she 
loved him. 

Poor little lonely heart ; it learned all 
the sad, sweet story of love in those four 
long months ; it had waited so impatiently 
for the’'Christmas letter which never came. 


Il. 


A large city is throbbing with the gaiety © 


and festive life of its people. The home- 
hearths have gathered their near and dear, 
yet some are homeless ; some are lonely ; 
some are sad. 

In a fire-lit room, a man sits in a large 
chair. The house is very still, and the 
sudden ringing of the bell causes him to 
sit up and listen. A tap sounds on the 
door. He rushes to it; takes the tele- 
gtam the servant hands him, and reads - 


‘¢ Business satisfactory ; home to-mor- 
row. GRANT.” 


With an exclamation of chagrin he 
tosses it into the grate, pushes his chair a 
little in the shadow, and re-seats himself. 

Will Craig is in no mood to think of 
business to-night. Yesterday he had 
mailed a letter to Emma Laurison. It 
contained a renewal of his proposal, and 
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he had asked her if she could answer yes 
to telegraph him, and he would come out 
at once. No word had come. He had 
remained in all day, for he felt sure she 
cared for him now. He had watched 
her; he had waited; he had checked the 
tender words which had clamored in his 
heart for utterance, rewarding himself 


with the thought that a woman’s ‘‘ yes ” » 


would come to him on Christmas Day, 
in place of the girl’s “ no,’’ which was the 
utterance of an untried heart Jast summer. 

Poor fellow! his Christmas Day was 
spoiled. He had waited so patiently, loved 
so long, that it was a hard task to submit 
to final defeat. 

‘« [ll goaway,” he cried, springing up. 
I’ll travel and forget her, if I can.” 

In case there was any mistake, for fear 
she might not have received it, he deter- 
mined to go out to her home to bid them 
all good- by before he set out on his journey, 
which he had promised himself should be 
a long one. 

Emma greeted him with evident con- 
straint. She felt that she had cause for 
it, and he misunderstood the coldness. 

Mrs. Laurison welcomed him warmly, 
and Mr. Laurison insisted upon his re- 
maining until the late train. 

‘¢ These letters must go west this even- 
ing, Mr. Laurison,’’ replied Will, ‘I 
expected to post them in the city, and it 
will scarcely do to delay.” 

‘‘Bother your letters, Craig, Mark 
shall post them for you. Emma, call 
Mark, there’s a good girl.” 

Will was over-ruled, and decided to 
remain. When Mark entered the room 
he was alone, and he said to the boy, “It 
seems rather too bad to give you such a 
walk, Mark.” 

“‘Oh, that’s all right,’’ responded 
Emma’s brother; ‘‘ besides I’ve carried 
your letters before, and the one that came 
yesterday was a big one, and I always 
know yours by the envelope.” 

Then she had received the letter, no 
doubt about that, and she chose to quietly 
ignore it, as he said she might if she was 
not changed towards him. The evening 
passed, and Will stood in the hall bidding 
Mrs. Laurison good-by; and as he ap- 
proached Emma, Willintended tosayonly 
what courtesy required ; but the look on her 
face, so indescribably sorrowful, touched 
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him, and, thinking she was grieving at the 
pain she had caused by a second refusal, 
his manly nature prompted him to say, 
‘¢ Let us always be friends, Emma.” 

A few minutes later Mr. Laurisonand his 
guest were speeding to the railway station. 

The young girl felt indignant at Will’s 
parting words. He evidently wished her 
to know his love was dead, for he had 
asked for her friendship. ‘‘ Let us always 
be friends, Emma.’’ ‘The words claimed 
her attention Very often. 


III. 


December passed. The New Year 
came. The spring; the summer; the 
autumn were born, lived their short lives 
and died ; and again in their march along 
the hard-paved road of time the restless 
world had reached another Christmas tide. 

To the Laurison’s the year brought few 
changes. F.imma was unhappy ; but, too 
true a woman to openly deplore a love 
upreturned, she suffered silently. 

Will Craig had left his home in Jan- 
uary. He had traveled continuously in 
the American States; in the Old World, 
and Canada, and now he was once more 
in his old home. 

Again Emma Laurison threw back the 
curtains, and looked out at the new-born 
Christmas Day. It was snowing, and the 
large flakes narrowed her vision, while a 
host of unbidden memories trooping 
through her brain caused her to turn away 
from the window with ashort sigh of pain. 
Again the family waited for Mark. Again 
he rushed in and gave his father the bag. 
‘« See, father,’’ he said, ‘‘ I took Emma’s 
bag again. It’s been hanging on the very 
nail I put it on ever since last Christmas.’’ 

The mail was distributed by Mr. Lau- 
rison, with a mock official manner, and 
Baby Dora, standing at his knee, thrust 
one dimpled hand into the pocket which 
long ago carried slate pencils and pens, 
calling out, ‘‘ Here’s anozer, father; you 
fordot to look in dere.” 

«It’s for Emma,’’ he said, bending to 
read the address. ‘‘ Take it to her, 
baby.”’ 

The little girl obediently trolled over 
to her sister and laid it on her lap. 

Emma started ; the color rushed into 
her face ; she broke the seal ; commenced 








to read; looked above at the date; i ;. 


dropped the letter to examine the envel- — 
ope, and cried out, ‘‘ Oh, father, thig — 
letter is dated December of last year; 
where did it come from?” 

‘* Dora took it from the pocket,’’ replied 
Mr. Laurison, examining the bag. ‘It — 
must—it must have been there all year. 
Mark,’’ to the lad who now camein, ‘‘ did — 
you put a letter in this pocket? Dora 
found one here for Emma, and it isa year — 
old.’’ 

Mark looked dazed—bewildered. He 
took up the envelope, and cried out, 
‘¢ That came last Christmas, I remember 
taking it out of the box. It must have 
slid in there, and stayed all year.’’ 

Emma was reading it now. Suddenly 
she started up with, ‘‘I want to send a 
telegram to the office; will you take it 
for me after breakfast, Mark ?’’ 


‘* Yes, I’ll go,” replied the boy readily, ; 


anxious to atone for the accidental hiding 
of Emma’s letter. No need for Emma to 
feign gladness this Christmas morning, 
and it was with joy-trembled fingers she 
wrote the telegram which was worded 
thus : 


‘¢ Letter written last year jyst received. 
Come, if you will. Emma Laurison.” 


*‘A telegram, Mr. Craig.” Listlessly 
Will took the folded missive from the: 
servant’s hand; mechanically he tore it 
open ; but, ah— 

Could he believe it? Was it all a 
mistake ; was he not dreaming ? 

‘¢ Just received ;’’ what did it mean? 

The ‘‘come”’ was plain, at any rate, 
and in half an hour’s time the most be- 
wildered, happiest man in the State was 
being whirled through falling flakes to 
the little country town. 

Emma met him ; blushingly happy. 

The gulf of estrangement was bridged ; 


Qnd the happiness of mutual love made that 


Christmas Day one to be long remembered. 
*« * * ts * * 


The next Christmas Day there is a little 
company in the Laurison’s drawing-room. 
In their midst stands a daintily-attired 
bride and a proudly happy husband. 

Soon good-byes are said, and as they 
whirl through the winter-night, we bend 
to wish them many merry Christmas Days, 
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XIV. 


RECONCILIATION AN‘) PARTING. 


ACK from 
4 forgetfulness 
Helen came 
at last, and 
went forth 
again to the 
day’s bur- 
dens and du- 
ties. She was 
outwardly 
calm now; 
strong emo- 





» tions had done their work, and left her 


exhausted, almost passive. 

Mr. Sutherland was disappointed in the 
result of the night’s rest, as he looked at 
her on her entering the dining-room. 
The pale, wan face did not betoken the 
refreshment of repose, but he said noth- 
ing, only greeted her gently and placed a 
seat for her at the table. 

«Can it be only yesterday,’’ she mur- 
mured, bowing her head in the effort to 
recover the composure that was threaten- 
ing to leave her. 

‘*T must go out now,’’ Mr. Sutherland 
said, as the sad meal was finished and he 
rose from the table, ‘‘ but will return as 


’ 


, early as possible; and meanwhile, per- 


haps, your uncle and aunt will be with 
you.”’ 

Helen Tremaine met him on the door- 
step, having just learned of her friend’s loss. 

‘*T am so thankful to see you,”’ was his 
greeting, as he grasped her hand. 

‘*And why did you not send for me 
yesterday ?”’ was her half reproachful ex- 
clamation. 

‘*It came so suddenly, and I had so 
much to attend to. I did think of and 
wish for you. But, beside, Miss Ross 
was too much overcome to see any one at 
first, and I did not like to ask even you 
without her permission.’’ 

** Will she see me now, or can I doany- 
thing for her, do you think?” 
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NORTH. 


‘¢ It would be a great relief to my mind 
to know that you were with her, but I 
cannot tell how she will feel about it. 
Come in, however, and let me ask her,’’ 
and he showed her into the parlor, and 
went back to Helen Ross, 

‘*Dear Miss Helen, will you let me 
have the comfort of leaving you witha 
friend? Miss Tremaine is here. Will 
you not see her ?”’ 

‘¢Yes,”’ she said, with a sort of gasp, 
‘« perhaps it is best.” And, without an- 
other word, went into the parlor. In an 
instant loving arms encircled her, and, 
like a chilled traveler brought to the 
heat, a feeling of warmth seemed to thaw 
the icy desolation of her heart. ‘¢ Yes, 
stay with me,’ she said, faintly, when 
Helen offered to remain, ‘‘ you were al- 
ways such a favorite of his.” 

And Mr. Sutherland, who had waited 
in the library meanwhile to learn the re- 
sult of the interview, went away relieved. 

With a quietness and gentle decision, 
that rather surprised her friend, Helen 
Tremaine persuaded her to lie down, and 
soothed her so much that she fell into the 
first peaceful sleep that she had had for 
days, from which she awoke greatly re- 
freshed, and was able to turn her atten- 
tion to various matters, in which Helen 
Tremaine was of great assistance. 

Later in the day her uncle and aunt 
arrived, full of griefand kindly affection for: 
her, and with many loving messages from 
Lucy, who was much distressed that she 
could not be with her cousin at this time. 

It-was all over at last, ‘‘ dust to dust, 
ashes to ashes.’ Helen Ross had seen* 
her loved one committed to the final 
earthly resting place, and returned again 
to her desolate home, to take up the bur- 
den of life once more, and, so far as it 
lay in her own hands, to solve the prob- 
lem of her future. 

«¢ You will come to us, my dear, after- 
wards,” her aunt had said, and Helen 
bowed her head in assent. There was 
work for her to do there, she thought, 
with a bitter sigh, when she could turn 
her mind away from her own grief. 
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What comfort there lay in the many 
marks of love and respect that were paid 
to her father’s memory by a large circle 
of friends and acquaintances was hers; 
and control of abundant means was also 
her portion ; but though she tried to view 
thankfully the alleviations of her trial, 
she was too heavy-hearted to feel other- 
wise than crushed by it. Helen Tremaine 
came to her daily, assisting and cheering 
her in every way that she could. Mr. 
Sutherland was almost brotherly in his 
kindness, and her uncle and aunt did all 
they could for her, the latter remaining 
some time after her husband was com- 
pelled to go home. 

‘« Helen, dear,’’ her aunt said one day, 
**T don’t like to trouble you, but you 
know it will not do for you to remain here 
with Mr. Sutherland, or alone, and I must 
soon return home. It will be a great 
change for you; but do you not think it 
best and most natural that you should 
eome and live with us? Your uncle and 
I will give you the warmest welcome, and 
Lucy and the boys will be delighted.” 

‘¢ Thank you, auntie, I have been think- 
ing a great deal about it, though I have said 
little, for I shrank so from inaugurating 
changes; but you are quite right, it must 
be done. Mr. Sutherland Aas offered to 
leave, but I begged him to wait for a little 
while. I will have a talk with him to- 
night, and any time you settle upon to 
return, after a day or two, I will be ready 
to accompany you. I am very grateful 
for your kind offer of taking me in as one 
of yourselves, but must beg for time to 
consider what I had best do. Meanwhile, 
and until that matter is decided, I shall 
be glad to remain with you.”’ 

‘¢Mr. Sutherland,’’ Helen said that 
night, ‘‘I must have a little talk with 
you,” and she followed him into the 
library where he had been employed during 
the evenings of late. ‘*Can you spare 
me a few moments before you go to 
work ?”’ 

He smiled acquiescence, and drew up a 
chair for her. 

‘‘I must make scme plans for my 
future,’’ she continued, ‘‘ and no changes 
can take place here without consulting 
you. Ihave been selfish in delaying so 
long, and keeping my aunt here waiting 
for me to decide, but it is hard to break 


up the old life. I want you to promise © 
me to stay here, at least for the next few © 
It will be § 
lonely, perhaps, but you are busy, and | 
My aunt urges my _ 
going to them, very kindly, but I do not ~ 


months, till all is settled. 
will not mind that. 


feel that it can be my permanent home, 
Only it will be best for me to go there 
now, and [ can gradually think over and 
mature the plans in my mind. Do not 
answer me yet, please, as he seemed about - 
to speak. ‘I do not want to talk of my- 
self just now. It is to Lucy I wished 
particularly to refer. Have I your per- 
mission? Do you wish me to speak to 
her? Perhaps I can smooth out the 
tangled skein.” 

‘It was all wrong. I blame myseif much 
for doing what I did. Do not mis- 
understand me,” as he caught the 
questioning surprised look in her eyes, 
‘‘I have not changed in my feelings, 
only there is so much of the child about 
her, and I should have been more patient 
and considerate, not have taken her so by 
surprise, and, indeed, not spoken to her 
first at all. I do not allow myself the 
hope that you seem to promise, but shall 
be your grateful debtor for life if any 
word of yours fulfil my wishes; I think I 
should be too proud to owe the favor to 
any one but you, Miss Helen,’’ and he 
looked at her with a grave, sweet smile, — 
‘but from your hands I could take it and 
be thankful.”” He rose, and stood lean- 
ing on the mantel with his back towards 
her for a few moments, and she sat silent, 
holding to the table for support, as, for a 
brief space, everything seemed to swim | 
around her. Then he came, sat beside 
her, and warmed her heart with praises of 
her dead, and words of gratitude and 
affection that she could thus put aside her 
own grief and stretch out a helping hand 
to others. 

In a few days all was concluded, and 
Mr. Sutherland had agreed to remain in 
the house, while Helen was at her aunt’s ; 
but one more trial, for so she could not 
but regard it, was reserved for Helen. Of 
all her friendships among the men with 
whom she was brought in contact, her re- 
lations with Mr. Swartz had been the 
most prized; she had both respect and 
admiration for him, and'was proud of his 
regard for her. Reerved and almost cold 
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Fin exterior to all men and many women, 
to her alone he had unbent. 


Yet the thought that any warmer feel- 


q ing than friendship could exist between 
® them, had never entered her mind. Once 


or twice since her father’s death she had 
seen him, and his grave manner had 
seemed unusually gentle and kind. She 
had intended sending for him to say 
good-by, but he came before she had done 


80. 
‘‘This is to be farewell,’’ she said, 


| smiling rather sadly, as she extended her 


hand. I did not think ashort time ago 
our paths would diverge so soon.’’ 
‘¢ You are going to your aunt’s?”’ 
‘‘Yes, almost immediately. Time 
seems so long to look forward to, I know 
not when I shall see my friends here again. 
I was going to send for you, and lo! here 


‘“‘T am here,’’ he answered, gently, 
‘for a purpose. Cannot you tell, with 
our woman’s quick intuition, the thought 
inmy mind? Only lately have I recog- 
nized it myself. Years ago, when life 
was young and fresh, I loved and was be- 
loved. I never called ‘her wife. In the 
dawn of our first feeling she was taken 
from me, and I saw her laid in the grave. 
Ido not come to offer you a man’s first, 
best love—that is buried with her; but 
time has done much to heal the wound, 
and I have learned that earth now holdsa 
woman whom I love and respect, and with 
whom I would gladly pass the remainder 
of my days. Will you come and let me 
try if I can make you happy? And if 
you do not now, can you not learn to care 
for me?”’ 

She covered her face with her hands, 
and bent her head. The rush of feeling 
seemed to take away the power of speech. 
He waited quietly for her to recover her- 
self, thinking that he could wait long if 
it might be for a faverable answer. 

‘-]t must not, it cannot be,’’ she said 
at last. ‘Asa friend I love and esteem 
you; but it is not the love that should be 
between man and wife. I should only be 
giving empty husks were I to promise 
anything else. Strange as it may seem, I 


_ Was quite unprepared for anything of this 


sort. In my lonely condition I admit 
that what you offer has its temptations, 
but it would be unworthy of myself and 
VoL_. CXXI—No, 35. 
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of you to be influenced by such motives. 
I thank you for the honor you have done 
me; coming from you I feel it to be an 
honor, but am grieved this has happened, 
and I cannot take what you would give.’’ 

‘* Time will not change you?”’ 

‘No. Oh, you do not care so much?”’ 
the added pallor of his face striking her, 
as he stood before her, and there was al- 
most an appeal in her eyes and gesture. 

‘¢T did not know Aow much,”’ was the 
grave, sad answer. ‘‘ But, now, good-by. 
It will not be best for me to see you again. 
Only remember, in the years to come if I 
can ever serve youl am yours to com- 
mand. God bless you,’’ and he wrung 
her hand, and was gone. 

A passion of grief swept over her. 

«¢ Oh, I have lost my friend forever !’’ 
It was their last meeting. One by one 
the cords which bound her to her old life 
were breaking, and the future was shaping 
itself anew. 


XV. 
AFAR. 


A plan of life for herself far differcnt 
from that her friends had thought of 
for her was slowly crystallizing in Helen 
Ross’ mind, but she said no word oi it; 
took no counsel save of God and her own 
thoughts. She knew it would meet with 
opposition, but felt that, situated as she 
was, she had the right to control her own 
actions. ‘‘No ties; no duties keep me 
here,’’ she said to herself, half sadly, half 
thankfully, that what was becoming the 
fixed purpose and wish of her heart should 
seem a clear path before her. Meanwhile 
she turned cheerfully to the work that was 
at hand. 

Lucy had met her with the tenderest 
caresses and words of loving sympathy, 
and hung round her day after day, antici- 
pating every wish, and expressing the 
warmest feeling ; but Helen noticed that 
a change had come over her, there was a 
droop in her whole look and manner 
unlike her former sprightliness; she 
would often find her sitting alone and 
unoccupied ; her hands lying idly in her 
lap, and an absent melancholy expression 
on her face. ‘* The child was gone,’ was 
Helen’s thought, as she noted at other 
times her grave, preoccupied manner ; 
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but as yet she said nothing, wishing to 
feel sure she was not mistaken ere she 
spoke of the matter which was much in 
her own mind, and she felt almost certain 
in Lucy’s also. ‘‘ Little cousin,’' she 
said one day when they werealone together 
in the twilight, ‘I wish to speak to you 
about something, and I think the time 
has come. Will you not tell me what 
makes my dear girl so often absent and 
sad? I would not force myself into your 
confidence, but, perhaps, I can help you.’’ 
There was a moment's pause, then Lucy 
threw herself on her knees, buried her 
face in her cousin’s lap, and burst into a 
passion of tears. Helen stroked her hair 
softly till her grief had spent itself, then 
soothed her back into something like 
quiet and composure. 

«« Oh, Cousin Helen, Iamso unhappy!” 
the words came sobbingly, at length, 
‘¢and [ havenotspoken a word toany one, 
noteven mamma. [I shall never be happy 
again—never! I have ruined my whole 
life!’’ And then the story, broken by 
many tears, came out. She had meant 
and wished to speak to her dear Cousin 
Helen, but as Mr. Sutherland was in the 
house felt it best to say nothing. It had 
all come in such a whirl at last she had 
had no time for quiet thought. She had 
feared that she might have acted so that 
the had supposed she cared for him first, 
and for ker sake he had spoken. And 
yet she loved him; she knew it now, and 
if he really cared for her, she had thrown 
away the happiness of her whole life. ‘I 
have tried to speak to mamma several 
times, but she does not know him, and 
somehow the words stuck in my throat, so 
I have kept it all to myself till I have felt 
as if I would go wild. Can you forgive 
me, dear Cousin Helen, you who were so 
kind, for what seemed a want of confidence? 
I tried to write to you about it again and 
again, but I couldn’t.” 

*¢ Poor child! ’’ Helen said, pityingly, 
*¢T have nothing to forgive, and wish you 
could have been spared this suffering. 
He has spoken to me about it, darling, 
and you have only to say the word for 
him to claim you. I will write to him. 
It shall not compromise you; but give 
him hope to try again. Then all will be 
smooth between you, for I think he Coes 
love you, truly, my child.’’ So Helen’s 
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mediation wrought the desired end, and 9 
two grateful hearts ever bore her in loving 


remembrance. 

Time went on, Mr. Sutherland came, 
and with Mr. Carrol’s consent an engage- 
ment was entered into, and Helen had 


the reward of seeing her little cousin's | 
face grow bright again with its new-found” 


happiness. She felt now that her work 


was done, the time had come for her to 


carry out the plan of life upon which she 
had determined. She had long been in- 
terested in woman’s work in India, and 
since her troubles it had become a fixed 
purpose to leave her own country and 
throw in her strength with the workers in 
that foreign field. To her uncle, there- 
fore, as a clergyman, and one from whom 
she might expect the most sympathy, she 


first confided her plan, and she found her © 


confidence not misplaced. He was sur- 


prised at first, and gently pointed out the 


difficulties, but when he found her quite 
determined, was her chief counsellor and 
stay in the opposition which was brought 
to bear upon her. Her aunt thought ita 
wild scheme, Mr. Sutherland used all his 
powers of argument to oppose it, and 
Lucy hung about her with tears and 
entreaties; but nothing could turn her 
from her purpose now she had offered 
her services, been accepted, and having 
thus put her hand to the plough would 
not turn back. 

At Mr. Sutherland’s urgent desire his 


engagement was to be ashort one, and — 


Lucy’s father had given a somewhat un- 
willing consent to a speedy marriage. 
Helen was desirous it should take place 
before her departure, yet could not bring 
herself to be present. 

‘« My dear child, I can’t,” she said, at 
Lucy’s horrified exclamation, when she 
told her that she would not be there. 


** My sorrow is still too fresh to make me . 


a proper guest at wedding festivities. I 
have arrangements to make, which will 
require me to go tothe city, and there 
are other reasons which make it impos- 
sible for me to be here. If you love me 


do not urge it. Believe me, I am not in- 
different, but thankful that two so dear 
to me should be made happy,”’ and Lucy 
was silenced at last. 

‘*Let me come to you,’’ Helen Ross 
wrote to Helen Tremaine; ‘‘I feel too 
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‘ heavy-hearted to show my sad face even 


i 


at the marriage of those so dear to me. 
It will be a pleasure and comfort to be 
with you awhile before I turn away from 
my old home, perhaps forever.’’ 

Helen Tremaine had written Mr. Suth- 
erland a letter of warm congratulation, 
but said it would be impossible for her to 
accept the invitation, he greatly urged, to 
be at the wedding. 

“ My heart is full,’”’ she replied to Helen 
Ross, ‘‘at the thought of parting with 
you. I feel proud to number among my 
friends so noble, so self-sacrificing a spirit, 
humbled when I look within and see the 
contrast. In my previous letters I have 
said all I could to dissuade you from what 
I yet regard as a noble work. But come 
to me now, and you shall not be harrassed 
by useless remonstrances. I love you 
dearly, and shall be delighted to have you 
with me, while I fully appreciate your 
shrinking from being present at the wed- 
ding festivities. There is something of 
pain to me, too, in the thought of them. 
My friend can never be quite the same to 
me; and, though I rejoice in his happi- 
ness, it is with a little sense of personal 
loss. I say this to you, knowing you will 
not misunderstand me.”’ 

For her cousin’s sake Lucy had in- 
tended to have a very quiet wedding, but 
at Helen’s urgent request the plans were a 
little altered. 

‘¢ Make it a real merry-making, dear,”’ 
she said ; ‘‘I shall not be here to marthe 
general rejoicing, and shall be glad to 
know there was a pleasant gathering.”’ 

‘¢I feel as if I do not care to have any 
one, now you are not to be here,’’ was 
Lucy’s reply, but suffered herself to be 
persuaded. 

So Helen went back to the scenes of 
her old life, while the wedding guests 
gathered, and Hugh Sutherland and Lucy 
Carrol became man and wife. His sister’s 
bright, sweet face and the little ones’ 
merry ways seemed to bring sunshine, 
but in both his heart and Lucy’s was a 
pained thought of the absent ones; and 
when Lucy received Helen’s wedding gift 
she could only sit down and weep. Jt was 
a deed to them both of the old house and 
almost all that it contained. 

‘*It will be pleasant to me,” Helen 
wrote ‘‘to think of you, when I am far 
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away, in the dear, familiar places. To 
know that as little as may be of the old 
arrangements has been altered, that no 
stranger’s voice is echoing in the rooms 
where I have passed so many happy 
hours.”’ 

‘¢Oh, Hugh!’ Lucy exclaimed, as she 
threw herself into his arms, ‘I have 
gained you, but I have lost her! ’’ 

Time passed on. The final arrange- 
ments were made. Helen had gone back 
to her uncle’s, bade farewell to all she 
loved, and Hugh and Lucy alone were to 
see her on board the vessel. She only of 
the three was quiet and calm. The last 
moment arrived. Lucy clung to her ina 
passion of weeping. Hugh took her in 
his arms, and pressed the first and last 
kiss on her lips, and then led his wife 
away. And they stood on the wharf, 
watching the motionless figure on deck, 
till she had become a black speck in the 
distance. So Helen Ross left the old 
home and life to enter upon new duties 
and form new ties of affection in a for- 
eign land. Months and years roll<d by. 
Time had softened the pang of parting, 
and her frequent letters still seemed to 
bring her near to the friends she had left 
behind. 

Little feet were pattering now in the 
old rooms, baby voices ringing in the 
halls, and her god-daughter and name- 
sake, ‘‘ Helen,” of whom Lucy often 
wrote her, and whose picture hung always 
before her eyes, had a real and acknowl- 
edged existence in her thoughts. ‘* Why 
don’t you come back and see us?’ was 
often the burden of the letters she re- 
ceived, to which she either made no 
reply, or playfully turned it aside, but 
never came. ‘‘I am very busy, very 
happy most of the time,”’ she would write, 
and her graphic word-pictures of per- 
sons and scenes around her seemed to 

call them up vividly before the reader’s 
eyes. 

But the end was coming, the noble 
heart which had borne its burden so 
bravely, long ere the friends at home 
were aware, had ceased to beat. The 
kindly hand which had been so tenderly 
outstretched to help and comfort in 
other’s sorrows and burdens was lying 
cold and quiet under the waving grass, 
long ere even the knowledge that sickne 
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had stricken her came to those she loved 
and to whom she had been so true and 
dear. 

Weeks and months went by, and the 
daily ‘‘ no letter ’’ brought an ever-deep- 
ening shadow of apprehension to Lucy’s 
brow, older and graver now than of yore. 
At last a letter directed in a strange 
hand arrived, and they knew the worst. 
Stricken by a fever peculiar to the coun- 
try, from the first there had been no hope, 
and patiently, almost gladly, she herself 
had waited for the end. There were 
loving messages for each, for her name- 
sake a certain amount of property, the 
remainder to be dedicated to the work 
in which she had been engaged. Lucy 
mourned long and bitterly, but time 
softens all griefs, and ‘‘ Cousin Helen”’ 
became the household word, the tender 
memory which all held dear. 


XVI. 
A RETURN. 


To Helen Tremaine, Mr. Sutherland’s 
marriage and Helen Ross’ subsequent de- 
parture for India seemed almost like the 
loss of her two friends, and produced 
such depression of spirits that it was 
some time before she recovered her usual 
brightness. Now and then, and in so- 
ciety, she would shake it off and be her 
own gay self, but hitherto life had held 
few trials for her, and she felt these all 
the more keenly. 

Mr. Sutherland, and even his wife, she 
still saw occasionally, but the old inti- 
macy with him was of course in a great 
measure broken up, and as his business 
engagements increased and the presence 
of the little ones lent fresh attractions to 
his home she met him less frequently in 
general society, and his visits became 
comparatively rare. 

Frank Coleman’s absence, too, seemed 
more instead of less felt as time went on, 
and though she acquiesced in the decision 
that there should be no intercourse be- 
tween them, she felt keenly the total rup- 
ture of the old tie, missed the pleasant 
companionship of years and even caught 
herself occasionally in a fit of musing over 
and half sighing for the patient devotion 
she had lost. 

He had few relatives, and those she 


did not know. 


information about him, and he becameas 
utterly dead to her present as he had been 
alive to her past. Dead to the outer life, 
but strangely real and even near in those 
long musings, and she woke from dreams 
often of his face, with its pleading, de- 
spairing expression which haunted her 
for days after. Was he dead? She 
thought so sometimes, or why did he 
never come back? And yet—it could 
not be. 

She counted her friends by legions, her 
lovers by the score, sought after and 
courted wherever she went, but whether 
she had lost her heart or had never had 
any to lose, as she half- fancied, she 
turned with indifference from each and 
every plea. Nor could she make up her 
mind in any case, though she had even 
tried to do so, that rcspect and esteem 
could take the place of love? So months 
and years sped on their course. People 
wondered why Helen Tremaine did not 
marry, and she even began inher laugh- 
ing way to speak of herself as ‘an old 
maid,” or a ‘‘ lady of uncertain age.” 

‘<I believe I am losing my relish for 


gay crowds,” she said to a friend one 


evening, ‘‘and half believe, only half, 
mind you, that after I go home I shall 
abjure society.”” An incredulous laugh 
was the only reply, as her friend turned 
to introduce a stranger standing near. 

She was visiting away from home, and 
her usual popularity followed her, so it 
was only in the ordinary course that Mr. 
Lyte, an Englishman, wished to be pre- 
sented to her. He was a rather tall, fine- 
looking man, with short, grayish hair, 
in which a slight wave could be detected, 
and heavily bearded, so that she could 
scarcely see his mouth under his long 
drooping mustache; but a strange unac- 
countable sensation seemed to thrill her as 
she met his eye and returned his graceful, 
dignified inclination. 

It was gone in a moment, however, and 
she spent the next hour in one of the 
pleasantest conversations she ever remem- 
bered to have enjoyed in a ball room. 
The acquaintance thus begun fast ripened 
into friendship. Scarcely a day 








She felt a strange hesi- 9 
tancy in uttering his name or speaking of 9 
him to any one, and so she seemed grad- — 
ually to drift away from any chance of § 
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a Mi that she did not walk or drive with him, 
 orreceivesome delicate little remembrance 


in the shape of flowers or other attention. 


They were very congenial on many points, 


and he seemed to understand her with a 
quickness of intuition that at times was 
almost strange. Thoughts and feelings 
she fancied buried in the past woke to 


_ new life, and there seemed a freshness 


and zest about everything to which she 
had long been astranger. Gradually, but 
slowly, for she fought against it, the con- 
viction dawned that this new friend was 
becoming even moretoher. Yet of his 
past she knew nothing; of that he was 
strangely reticent, and there was a sense 
of discomfort that she was giving this new 
love, which she had not believed herself to 
possess, to a comparative stranger. As 
the time for her departure drew near, she 
felt that she had but one answer to give 
to his question, and by every device of 
her woman’s wit warded off the moment. 

But, as fate would have it, a slight cold 
kept her one day in the house when the 
family were absent, and‘when he was 
somewhat unexpectedly ushered in, there 
was no one to come to her rescue. She 
had a half amused sense of helplessness as 
he said, ‘‘ Don’t you think you have 
succeeded in keeping me quiet long 
enough?’’ Then there came a deeper 
tone of feeling into his voice, and a 
strangely familiar tremor of eagerness, 
and she sprang to her feet with a lowcry, 
‘‘Frank!”’ as with mingled love and 
triumph, he exclaimed, ‘‘Won at last!”’ 
and folded her in his arms. ‘‘I never 
refused to marry Francis Lyte,’’ she said, 
smiling archly;’’ but tell me, what has be- 
come of the old Frank? I felt a strange 
thrill when we first met, how have I been 
so dumb as never to suspect the truth 
again till now?’’ Hour after hour fled 
as he told his story, and she traced in his 
bronzed features old expressions. 


Years had passed ere he could shake — 


off the bitter feelings with which he had 
parted from her. He had traveled through 
many countries and seen various phases 
of life. In China he had fallen in with 
an old Englishman of the name of Lyte; 
an attachment had sprung up between 
them; the old man had rendered him 
several services, and he, in turn, had 


nursed him through his final illness, feel- 





ing a sad sense of loss at his death. Mr. 
Lyte had, to his surprise, left him the 
bulk of his fortune, which was ample, on 
the sole condition he should take the 
name also, and a letter written by him in 
his last illness so pressed this desire that, 
as Frank had no near relatives at home to 
be distressed by the change, he acceeded 
to it. The necessity of looking after the 
estate took him to England, and his 
presence would still be required there 
from time to time, when he should hope 
to present his wife to the pleasant circle 
of friends he had formed there. In all 
his wanderings no thought of any other 
woman took Helen’s place, and he finally 
determined to return to America and see 
what had become of his lost love. He * 
learned that she was still unmarried, and 
coming to the place where she had tempo- 
rarily taken up her abode; hope, which 
he had thought dead, woke again in his 
heart, and he felt himself in appearance, 
and many other respects,sochanged that he 
trusted to win in his newcharacter what had 
been denied in the old. Great self control 
had been necessary to preserve his incog- 
nito, but he had succeeded, and after many 
years of waiting gained his heart’s desire. 

The new engagement created the usual 
nine days’ wonder. But Helen was happy, 
and indifferent toit. Sheagreed thattheir 
marriage should not be long deferred, 
and at once returned home to prepare. 

One cloud shadowed those halcyon 
days—the news of Helen Ross’ death. 
But she could only say ‘‘ Poor Helen!” 
and weep—half in grief for her that was 
gone, half for her own sense of loss. 

They were married at last, very quietly ; 
but for friends at home, and those new 
ones on the other side of the water, Helen 
still possessed great attractions, and Mrs. 
Francis Lyte was pronounced quite as 
charming as Helen Tremaine had been. 

In the years to come they watched with 
delight their only child—a son—who 
seemed to be endowed in such a super- 
abundant degree with his mother’s vital- 
ity that she often wondered at his exploits, 
and everybody exclaimed, ‘‘ What a boy!” 
But Helen hoped and prayed that this re- 
markable energy might be turned into 
good channels and used for right purposes 
when he came to man’s estate. 

(THE END.) 
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CAR’LINE’S CHRIST- 
MAS. 


_——— 

AR’LINE and Rich- 
ard set alone one 
night in their room 
before a cracklin’ 
open fire. It was 
December, and 
wanted about a fort- 
nit to Christmas. 

It was an awful harnsome room they 
was in, full o’ picters and statooary and 
brickybracks and everything you could 
think of in the way of ornyment. 

Car’line was settin’ in a great white 
velvet chair, and she had on a pink dress 
and her slippers was pink, and she looked 
sweet and fresh as any flower that ever 
grew. Some sech idea seemed to come into 
Richard’s head when he looked up from 
his newspaper and his eye lit on to her. 

Car’line didn’t mind his admirin’ gaze ; 
hern was fixed dreamy-like on the fire, 
and her face wore that serious, pityin’ 
expression that it always did when she 
was feelin’ sorry forsomebody. Richard 
had learned to read it well. 

‘¢ What is it, dear?’’ he asked, leanin’ 
for’ard in order to smile down into her 
eyes, and takin’ her little hand in hisn. 

Car’line roused up, and smiled back at 
him bright as a button. 

‘*Richard,”’ says she, ‘‘ what are you 
goin’ to give me this year fora Christmas 
present ?’’ then she laughed and blushed 
a little; ‘‘I didn’t mean to ask that ex- 
actly,’”’ says she, ‘‘ but about how much 
money do you s’pose you will put into a 
present for me? Would you be willin’ 
to tell me ?’’ 

Richard never took no ’fence at Car’- 
lin’s questions ; he alwers knew that she 
meant well and had an object, and he 
ginerally laid out to answer ’em to the 
best of his abilerty, honest and respeckful ; 
so now he considers for a minute, turnin’ 
the rings round and round on Car’line’s 
fingers kinder absent, and says he, 
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‘¢ Well, I guess about a thousand dollars, 
this time, "less there’s somethin’ partick’- 
lar you want that I don’t know of.”’ 

‘‘There is somethin’ partick’lar |] 


want,’’ says Car’line ; ‘‘not for a present © 


for myself, but it will make me happy,” 
and she turned to Richard with that be- 
seeechin’ look in her beautiful eyes that 
alwers fetches what she wants. ‘‘ Rich- 
ard, dear,”’ she goes on, §‘I wish—will 
you—give me the money that you would 
spend on a Christmas present for me, to 
do jest what I please with, will you?” 

‘¢ Why, you can have all the money you 
want to spend and the present besides,” 
says Richard; ‘‘you can have , double 
your reg’ lar "lowance, or more—’’ 

‘¢ Yes, I know,”’ says Car’line, almost 
bitter, 
thing! And so many folks can’t have 
anything, hardly! The thought of ¢hem 
makes me miserable—miserable!’’ She 
looked at him with the tears jest ready to 
fall, her lips a quiverin’. ‘‘ But this year, 
Richard, 1 want ‘hem to have instid o’ me. 
Let me dew for them with the money that 
you would spend on me; let me have the 
happiness, Richard, of goin’ without for 


their sakes! That will be more than any-: 


thing you can possibly buy me—yes, with 
a million dollars!” 

‘¢ Why, Car’line,”’ says Richard, takin’ 
her in his arms, don’t get so terribly in 
arnest, don’t! Of course you can dew 
anything you wanter — anything! J 
sha’n’t never refuse ye. Don’t I know it’ll 
be right, whatever ’tis, and bring blessin’ 
to us as well as to them it’s bestowed on. 
Ain’t you my good angel, my—”’ 

Nobody knows what names he would ’a ? 
called her, nor how miny of ’em, but she 
clapped her hand over his mouth, and 
says she: 

‘*There, there; that'll dew! Now 
let’s tend ter business, if you please.” 

Then she told him what she meant to 
dew as nigh as she could—of course her 
plans wa’rn’t all laid yet—and he ’greed 
to everything, 
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done would be right ; her way was alwers 


| a good one,” and so forth, and so on. 


The next mornin’, after breakfast, Car- 
‘line ran upstairs to ‘‘ Aunt Betsy’s Bow- 
door,’’ and went in and locked the door 
behind her. Then she set down in the 
little rocker that used to be her mar’s, 
and rocked and thought quite a spell, 
hummin’ a tune, kinder dreamy, to her- 
self. 

This is the way Car'line ginerally done 
when she had any business ter settle, and 
she alwers come out all right, too. She 
did this time, as we shall see. 

Car’line had a sewin’ woman come to 
the house every week to dew the common 
mendin’, darn stockin’s, and so forth. 
Her name was Almiry Plum, and she was 
a terrible scairt, poverty struck lookin’ 
little thing. But Car’line often thought 
how pretty she’d be, take her and dress 
her up, put some flesh on to her bones, 
and give her a free and happy expression 
o’ countenants, sech as a young creatur’ 
like her orter have. 

Car'line had been so kind to her that 
she had won her confidents, and one time 
’n nother Almiry had told her a good 
deal about herself and her troubles. 

It seemed that Almiry was keepin’ 
comp’ny with Kiar Martin, a young man 
that driv out for the great market, and 
brought the meat and veg’tables to Car’- 
line’s house every day. 

They ’peared ter be dretful fond o’ one 
‘nother. Why! if Almiry happened to 
be round when he come in the kitchen, 
he’d git so red in the face and so flus- 
trated and mixed up that he couldn’t tell 
a turnup from a pertater; and she—why 
she’d brighten up and go singin’ round 
all the rest o’ the day, jest for the sight 
on him! 

She let out to Car’line that Kiar was 
buildin’ a house, a master little house it 
was, with only four rooms tew it; but 
when it was done they was goin’ to be 
married, she and Kiar. 

Car’line noticed that every time Al- 
miry spoke o’ that little house the tears 
would come into her eyes, and she’d hang 
her head and sigh dismal ; Car’line won- 
dered why. 

Little by little she got it out o’ Almiry 
that Kiar had been buildin’ that little 
house goin’ on five year. When he begun 
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he had jest about money enough to dew it 

with. He started it early in the summer, 

and laid out to have it finished so they 

— be married and move in Chris’mas 
ay. 

Almiry was goin’ to furnish it inside 
with what she’d saved of her arnins. She 
told Car’line that she’d had as much as a 
hundred dollars in the bank to once! 
Then she most cried, because, she said 
‘«she couldn’t keep it there—it alwers 
had ter go, jest as Kiar’s money did, 
and the little house wouldn’t never be 
finished and furnished, she was afeared.”’ 

The trouble was, that Kiar had a mother 
to support, and she was old and rheu- 
maticky, and was alwers havin’ terrible 
‘*spells.”” I don’t s’pose she could help 
it, but as sure as her son Kiar begun ter 
work on the little house she’d come down 
with the rheumatiz the wust way, and all 
the money he’d got ahead would have ter 
go for medicine and nusses and doctor’s 
bills. 

Car’line was in the habit o’ goin’ to 
Kiar’s house once in awhile, to look after 
the old lady a little, and carry flannel and 
lin’ment and things to make her comfort- 
able, but she hadn’t known about the 
little house, and their partick’lar troubles 
till a few days before the openin’ of this 
ere story. 

When she did know she made up her 
mind that the happiness of them two 
young folks shouldn’t be postponed no 
longer for the lack of a few hundred dol- 
lars—and she a millionaire’s wife ! 

It happened that the old mother was 
took extry bad about this time, and all 
Kiar’s evenin’s, and every spare minute 
was spent in waitin’ on her, and dewin’ 
the work, so he didn’t hardly think of the 
little house at all—much less go nigh it. 

Almiry she come over as often as she 
could and cooked for ’em, or cleaned up 
the house, though she had her regular 
day’s work, and hadn’t orter done so 
fnuch extry, and was gettin’ all wore out. 
Kiar see it, but he couldn’t help it; he’d 
look into her little, pale face, and wonder 
if he should ever be able to dew anything 
to make her life easier and happier; the 
old mother see it too, and she would- 
groan and take on, and say ‘‘ what a bur- 
den she was, and why didn’t the Lord 
take her out o’ the way, and done with it. 
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She didn’t wanter live no longer !’’ andso 
on. And them two lovers would comfort 
the poor old creatur’, and tell her that 
‘*they loved her, and didn’t want her to 
die, whatever happened,’’ then they would 
kiss one’nother good-night, and Almiry 
would go home and wet her pillar with 
tears. Oh, it was pitiful! Everything 
was so hard and so tryin’ in them days! 

Wall things went on so till come Christ- 
mas mornin’. It was a beautiful, sunshiny 
mornin’, and Car’line felt so happy that 
she couldn’t hardly contain herself, for 
_ thinkin’ of-all she was goin’ to bestow on 
them two poor, lovin’ hearts. 

Right after breakfast she ordered her 
carriage and drove over to Kiar’s house 
to make a Chris’mas mornin’ call. As 
good luck would have it, Almiry was 
there. She had come to help Kiar as 
usual, and she had brought him and the 
old mother her little Chris’mas presents ; 
a bright red woolen pin-cushion for her, 
and a new blue-silk neck-tye for him. 
Kiar’s present to Almiry was a bosom pin 
with asparklin’ white stone in it, which 
Kiar said ‘‘he wished was a di’mond, 
and it wouldn’t be half good enough for 
her if it was a di’mond !” 

One thing was sure, Almiry couldn’t’a 
looked more pleased with it, if it had been 
a di’mond. 

Wall, after Car’line had give ’em each 
some triflin’ present, jest to make things 
look right, you know, she told Almiry 
and Kiar that she had got to go and buy 
furnishin’s for a house belongin’ to a 
friend of hern, and that ‘‘she wished 
they’d come along and ’sist her—it was 
such a job! would they?” 

Car’line had done them so many favors 
that they was naterally willin’ to ’com- 
modate her, ’n’ besides, they didn’t git a 
ride in a carriage every day; they said 
they would, and be glad tew, so they 
went and got one of the neighbors to 
come in and set with the old mother while 
they was gone, and the three started off 
together. 

Car’line drove at once to the nearest 
store where they kep’ house furnishin’s, 
and beginnin’ with the kitchenary depart- 
ment, she asked Almiry and Kiar if they 
wouldn’t please pick out what they thought 
orter to go in a modest little kitchen— 
‘*jest comfortable, you know,’ says she, 
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‘¢ for folks in about your sarcumstances o’ 
life. Whatever suits you will suit her,” 
says Car’line. 

Here Kiar squeezed Almiry’s hand on 
the sly, and Car’line heard him whisper, 
‘© Oh, if the little house was only done, 
and we was buyin’ our things, instid o’ 
somebody’s else’s ! ”” 

And Almiry answered back, patient 
and lovin’: 

‘‘ Never mind, Kiar; let’s play they de 
for us, anyway, and we shall enjoy buyin’ 
*em most as much.”’ 

And they did enjoy it—the onselfish 
hearted creatur’s! They picked out a 
stove, and pots and kittles to go with it, 
and tins, and wash-tubs, and flatirons; 
they even was so reckless and extraver- 
gant as to buy a patent coffy-pot anda 
copper wash dish! 

Almiry said, laughin’, to Car’line: 

‘¢ Of course we shouldn’t think o’ havin’ 
’em, but for Aer I guess they'll be the 
most equinomical in the long run.” 

Then they picked out a harnsome set o’ 
dishes, that Almiry hung overand handled, 
as if she couldn’t never tear herself away; 
(how women dew like pretty crockery 
ware!) And Kiar looked at her, and 
imagined what it would be to see her with 
a white apern on, usin’ them dishes and 
all them nice, new things in their own 
kitchen in the little house; and at the 
thought on it he hove a deep sigh, and 
wiped his eyes fust on one paper cuff 
then t’other. 

After they’d fitted out the kitchen, even 
to the broom and pepper-box, they went 
on to the bed room, buyin’ a neat little 
set, comprisin’ a burow, with a lookin’ 
glass on top, and a rockin’ chair, and a 
great rug to lay down before the bed. 

Then they come to the parlor, and in 
this room the two young folks run wild, 
as you might say. Sechatime as they 
did have selectin’ the carpet and funitoor! 
Car’line said she was too tuckered out to 
do any more, and she would leave it en- 
tirely totheir taste. They most trembled ter 
think o’ the great responserbility restin’ on 
their shoulders; but they done their best, 
and I guess no parlor was ever furnished 
more thurrer and tasty than what that was. 
When all was done, they felt terribly 
worried for fear it wouldn’t suit, but Car’- 
line told ’em there warn’t the leastest mite 
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j ~ 9’ danger, she’d warrant, so they tried to 
‘feel easy On that pint. 





Take it all round it was a long job and 
they didn’t get through till dinner time ; 
but how they had enjoyed themselves! 
‘Most as much,’’ they told Car’line, ‘as 
if it had been their own little house they 
was fittin’ out.’’ 

‘*Perhaps,”’ says Kiar, lookin’ at Al- 
miry and tryin’ ter smile, ‘‘ perhaps by 
next Chris’mas we'll be buyin’ for our- 
selves,’”’ but Almiry sighed, though she 
smiled back, and Car’line knew she was 
thinkin’ it warn’t anyways likely. 

Car’line writ on a slip o’ paper where 
to send the goods, and give it to the store- 
keeper, chargin’ him to have ’em deliver- 
ed as seon as possible. Then she thanked 
Kiar and Almiry a thousand times for 
their services, and said she was ashamed 
to say it, but she hadn’t got quite done 
with ’em yet, and she asked them if they 


‘would go again to another place with her, 


‘long towards night—she should be so 
much obleeged! She wouldn’t keep ’em 
but a little while; and, says Car’line 
again, in her winnin’ way, ‘‘I shall be so 
much obleeged to ye!”’ 

They said they would go, and welcome, 
if it would be any ’commodation to her, 
and she drove away. 

We orter told ye, though you may have 
guessed it, that Car’line had finished the 
little house all up in good shape. She had 
put the carpenters and other workmen on 
to it them two weeks ’fore Chris’mas, and 
now it was done, finished, even to the 
door-stun and scraper! And it was 
cleaned inside and out, and ready ter live 
in, too. 

As soon as the furnitoor they bought 
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trove, she went and got Kiar and Almiry 
once more, and took ’em along to partake 
in the ‘‘ de new mong,” which is French, 
and means the windin’ up, the climax of 
a story or play, you know. 

When they stopped in front of the little 
house and see it, all finished neat asa pin, 
and harnsome as a little picter, you must 
imagine their feelin’s! I guess Kiar felt 
some as ’Laddin did when he rubbed the 
lamp and the palace ’peared before him 
so onexpected. And Almiry, poor little 
thing, jest fell into Kiar’s arms and cried 
as if her heart was broke, instid o’ bein’ 
most burstin’ with happiness ! 

Car’line told ’em it was done; a good 
fairy had finished it, and it was all for 
them—it was their’n! Then she led ’em 
inside, and they looked round, too dazed 
at fust to take it in, but finally they come 
tew, as it were, and oh! how happy they 
was! How they laughed, rememberin’ 
their anxiety for fear the woman they was 
selectin’ for wouldn’t be suited! How 
they blushed, feelin’ half ashamed to 
think they had picked out the extry nice 
patent coffy- pot and the copper wash-dish 
for themselves, after all! 

Was there ever anybody so happy as 
them two young folks? No, nobody, I dew 
believe, exceptin’ Car’line herself, the 
good fairy, who had the right to be so, 
sence it is more blessed to give than to 
receive, you know. 

Car’line went to her beautiful home 
that night follered by the love and bless- 
in’ of them two grateful, happy hearts. 
And as she set in her great white velvet 
chair, tellin’ Richard all about it, before 
goin’ to bed, she felt that this had been 
the very happiest day in all her happy life. 


Christmas Time Again. 


O HRISTMAS time again ! 


Christmas cards and wishes, 
“a = Pudding, pies, and cakes, 
All sorts of good dishes. 


Christmas time again! 

Gifts to suit all ages, 
Toys for little folks, 
Books for grown up sages. 


Christmas time again! 

And the New Year nearing; 
Eighteen ninety-one, 

May its reign be cheering! 














In Memory of Charles Dickens. 


BY ADA MARIE PECK, 


LTHOUGH the master 
hand that 
struck the 
Christmas 
chord so 
gently, yet so 
powerfully 
that it vibra- 
ted through- 
out the land, 
"S is pulseless ; 
\ if iS while the 
busy brain 
which cre- 
ated those 
wonderful Chistmas stories is quietly at 
rest in Westminster, yet let us ‘‘keep his 
memory green.’’ For since the first 
Christmas in far-off Bethlehem was lost 
sight of in the dim middle ages, and sub- 
sequently revived in a later century, when 
it was celebrated with bibulous mirth and 
riotous feasting, its true import and 
real sacredness was a dead letter until 
Charles Dickens gave them anew to the 
world. 

The keynote to Dickens’ Christmas was 
Tiny Tim’s ‘‘ God Bless Us, Every One!”’ 
Not the rich alone—not ‘‘ my lord”’ and 
‘*my lady’ exclusively — but ‘every 
one’’: the cartman, the carrier, the chim- 
ney-sweep, Bob Cratchit and his numer- 
ous progeny.- Nor was it to be merely a 
day of satisfied feasting; but of tender 
consideration for others. A day in which 
to bestow gifts in His name; to make 
bright some of the waste places of the 
world; to gladden the hearts, to clothe 
and feed the shivering, hungry bodies of 
the ‘surplus population.”’ 

So, in remembrance of this true Christ- 
mas which Dickens gave us over again, 
and of the great noble heart which beat 
so warmly for the woes of the world, and 
prompted the facile pen which wrote so 
tenderly and touchingly of them, let us 
day a figurative sprig of holly on the shrine 
of his memory. And perhaps, as the 





great author so loved the creations of his 
fancy, no more fitting Christmas offering 
can be found than a review of these won- 
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derful children of his brain. Especially, 
as with all great authors there has been a 
slight decadence in his popularity. A re- 
action, partly natural and partly the result 
of the jealousy and despair of men who 
aspired to be equally great, and failed. 
There has been, too, much unjust and 
paltry criticism from shallow critics; but 
the light of Dickens’ genius and goodness 
will shine through the flimsy veil of carp- 
ing words, and endure to the end of time. 
For there will be in ages to come, as in 
ages past, the oppressed and down- 
trodden, and they will read or hear of 
Dickens’ books, and revere the great gen- 
eral who fought such a mighty battle in 
their behalf; who so boldly planted upon 
the hitherto impregnable fortresses of Pub- 
lic Institutions the stardard of a wider 
humanity; who, with his pen, opened 
prison doors and put to shame ‘‘ My 
Lords and Gentlemen, and Honorable 
Boards ’’—‘‘ Boards’’ that so -managed 
their almshouses that respectable poor fled 
from them as from the plague. Betty Hig- 
den preferred death by the wayside to 
incarceration in one of them, and, with 
the patient earnings of a lifetime pinned 
in a paper on her breast, that she might 
be spared the ignominy of a pauper burial, 
gave up her soul at the foot of a tree 
which reminded her of the cross, com- 
mitting herself to Him who died upon it. 
It has been said that Dickens never drew 
a woman that was all womanly. That 
his good ones were muffs or dolls; his 
wicked ones overdone in crime or con- 
trition ; his striking ones given qualities 
that belong to men in reality. But there 
could be no nobler, braver woman, than 
Lizzie Hoxam; ‘‘all womanly” in her 
tender regard and care for her worthless 
father and ungrateful brother, and in her 
ministrations to poor Betty Higden. 

‘¢ Bless ye!”’ said Betty, when Lizzie 
found her dying at the foot of the tree 
and tenderly cared for her. ‘‘ Now lift 
me, my love;’”’ and Lizzie Hoxam very 
softly raised the weather-stained gray 
head, and lifted her high as heaven. 

A mental review of Dickens’ books is a 
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- fascinating employment, and one wonders 








more than ever at the prolific creative 
power and remarkable genius of this 
writer, and in ‘‘Our Mutual Friend,” 
Lizzie Hoxam leads us to think of her 
brutal father, Gaffer Hoxam, the ghoul- 
like ‘‘ bird of prey,’’ who queries: 

‘*Ts it possible for a dead man to have 
money? How can money be a corpse’s ?”’ 

Then there was Mrs. Podsnap, who had 
‘* plenty of bone, with neck and nostrils 
like a rocking-horse.’’ Old Lady Tip- 
pins, whose face was like a face in a table- 
spoon. Silly Georgiana; dear, vain little 
Bella, who proved herself after all, a 
‘¢ Boofer lady.’’ Poor little Jenny Wren, 
who knew the ‘‘ tricks and manners’”’ of 
everybody, and, despite her suffering and 
deformity, hed her happy moments when 
she smelled ‘miles of flowers ’’—roses, 
until they lay in heaps and bushels on 
the floor—and heard her ‘‘ blessed chil- 
dren”’ asking, ‘‘all together a long way 
off, ‘ Who is this in pain?’’’ Then there 
was the good Boffins and unique Venus, 
who encouragingly said to Wegg: ‘ Mr. 
Wegg, if you was brought here loose in a 
bag to be articulated, I'd name your 
smallest bones, blindfold ,equally with your 
largest, as fast as I could pick ’em out; 
and I'd sort ’em all, and sort your verte- 
bre, in a manner that would equally sur- 
prise and charm you.”’ 

Critics have said that much of Dickens’ 
best writing is in ‘‘ Great Expectations.”’ 
The plot is intricate; each character 
stands out with wonderful distinctness— 
the weird Miss Harisham in her ghostly 
attire; the cold, sneering, dispassionate 
Estelle, a creature of her moulding; the 
inscrutable Jaggers and brutal Orlick. 
But how skilful the hand that could por- 
tray Wemmick in his double character— 
at the office of Jaggers, the stern, unyield- 
ing clerk devoted to his master’s inter- 
ests, unmoved by the frantic Jem, by the 
whimpering Mike, or weeping Melia; 
Wemmick coolly displaying the horrible 
casts of murderers’ heads, and Wemmick 
out of office hours devoting himself with 
all tenderness to his infirm father, whom 
he playfully denominates the ‘‘ Aged.” 
‘Then there is poor, gentle Joe Gargary, 
who made such desperate efforts to learn 
to read under Pip’s teaching. 

‘‘ Lord! when you do come toa J and 
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a O, and, says you, ‘ Here at last is a J, 
O, Joe,’ how interesting readiog is!’’ 

Magnitch is the most vividly drawn 
character in ‘‘ Great Expectations.” Dick- 
ens had a fashion of implanting a germ of 
human love in the hardest heart; a germ, 
oftentimes, that, touched by the hand of 
a child, by a kind word or sympathetic 
tear, grew, and had a softening influence 
on after-life. So it was with Magnitch— 
the ‘‘ wittles and file’’ given by Pip were 
remembered, and were the beginning of 
a chain that curiously bound their futures 
together. 

The pathos of Dickens is unequaled ; 
and that, rather than his humor, has so 
endeared him to his readers. Thousands 
of hearts have ached, and many, many 
tears have been shed, over the sad fates 
of Little Nell and Paul Dombey; over 
the woes of Smike and the sufferings of 
Little Joe, who was forever being ‘‘ moved 
on.’’ Perhaps the secret of Dickens’ 
power over the feelings of others was-the 
intense sympathy he felt for the charac- 
ters he created. He writes to Mr. Monc- 
ton Milnes of the death of Little Nell, 
saying: 

‘“‘That Nellicide was the act of 
Heaven, as you may see any of these fine 
mornings when you look about you. 
you knew the pain it gave me!" To 
Cattermole he writes, giving certain di- 
rections for the illustration of ‘* Old Curi- 
osity Shop,” and says, in conclusion: ‘I 


_am breaking my heart over this story, and 


cannot bear to finish it.” And again: 
‘¢T am for the time being nearly dead with 
work and grief for the loss of my child.” 

It was a curious fancy of Dickens, that 
of surrounding little Nell with incongru- 
ous companions, and placing her in such 
strange scenes. Yet it brought out her 
purity and loveliness, as a dark back- 
ground serves to show the beauty of some 
delicate bit of sculpture. We see her 
carrying messages to the demoniac Quilp, 
or sitting inthe grave-yard mending Punch 
and Judy’s clothes for the traveling show- 
men. We hear her soft, childish voice 
describing the wonders, wickednesses and 
virtues of Mrs. Jarley’s wax-works. Again, 
and last, we see her in the old church- 
yard, pulling grass and nettles from the 
neglected tombs. Poor Little Nell! Yours 
is a story full of heartache. 












Dickens said that the favorite child of 
his fancy was ‘David Copperfield.” 
Certainly he wrote most tenderly of Davy 
and his vicissitudes, and so vividly that 
we can almost see the ‘‘ Rookery,” with 
Davy’s sweet, young mother, and the 
faithful Peggotty. Alas, that the Murd- 
stone innovation ever disturbed its calm! 
How plainly is pictured Davy shrinking 
from the cruel blows that cut his tender 
flesh, and from the harsh words that 
pierced his childish heart. His unhappi- 
ness in Creakle’s school and in the Murd- 
stone warehouse, where he sorts and cleans 
bottles, saying: ‘‘I mingled my tears 
with the water in which I was washing the 
bottles, and sobbed as if there were a 
flaw in my own breast, and it were in 
danger of bursting.’’ 

Who has not laughed over Peggotty’s 
courtship? A courtship that saved a 
world of trouble and sentiment; or over 
that *‘lone, lorn creetur,’? Mrs. Gum- 
midge; and the jovial Micawber, who so 
hopefully waited for something to ‘‘turn 
, up?” That parody on humility, the 
cringing Uriah Heep, and the profligate 
though polished Steerforth, fill us with 
different emotions. How gently and le- 
niently Dickens writes of the wretched 
Martha and poor Emily—vwrites of them 
and all such. 

‘*I know I was too young and foolish. 
It is much better as it is;’’ plaintively 
said David’s child-wife on her death- bed, 
and we cannot help sorrowing with him 
over his loss. Dainty, pretty little Dora, 
who made such woful attempts at house- 
keeping; or pampered Jip in his pagoda, 
and so loved her clever husband ! 

The first number of ‘‘ Little Dorritt’’ 
was issued the 1st of January, 1856, and 
completed in June, 1857. This romance, 
like most of Dicken’s works, is philanthro- 
' pic in intent and replete with quaint 
characters. Motherly, unselfish Little 
Dorritt is the central. figure around which 
they revolve. Grim Mrs. Clennam, with 
very ‘‘ cold gray eyes and cold gray hair ; ’’ 
cruel Jeremiah Flintninch, who was con- 
tinually threatening Affery with ‘‘such a 
dose ;”’ and Affery, who had so many 
dreams, and kept her head covered with 
her apron ; whose courtship consisted in 
her being asked what she thought of the 
name of Flintninch, and whose marriage 
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could not be helped any more than if it 
had been a ‘‘ smothering, instead of a 
wedding.” 

Dickens wrote that a great many 
fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters, 
clad in mourning, invariably came to his 
readings from ‘‘ Dombey and Son ;’’ that 
they took him by the hand as if he had 
comforted them, as if he had been with 
them, all delicacy and kindness, by their 
own little one’s death-bed. 

The works of Dickens have been a 
wonderful power over those who read 
them carefully and understandingly. His 
characters come to form a part of their 
every-day life. How often is said of 
eccentric or grotesque persons, ‘‘ Dickens 
would have delighted to describe them !” 
Times of year, or phases of nature suggest 
to lovers of his books some particular 
character or passage in them. A dismal 
day brings to mind proud Lady Dedlock 
sitting in solemn solitary state at Chesney 
Wold during the wet season, when even 
the trees were wet through and the soft 
prunings of the woodman’s axe made no 
crash or crackle as they fell. 

If a rainy day reminds us of ‘‘ Bleak 
House,’’ a bit of gay calico brings to mind 
dear, delicious ‘‘ Dolly Varden,’”’ with 
her high-heeled shoes and gayly flowered 
gown. Dolly with her smiles and dimples, 
her coquettish ways, her charming dis- 
dain of Sim Tappertit, who had such ad- 
mirably thin legs, and so loved to view 
them in the looking: glass. 

Whatever play of fancy and humor, 
whatever depth of pathos abound in each 
of Dickens’ works a ‘‘ Tale of Two Cities”’ 
surpasses them all in power and intensity, 
and impresses upon us the horrors of the 
French Revolution, the terribly blood- 
thirsty work of the ‘‘Woodman Fate”’ in 
the best of times, the worst of times”’ as 
no mere history can do. We seem to 
know these people, and suffer with them ; 
our sympathies veering like the wind— 
now with the victims of Monseigneur’s 
cruelty, and with the wretched prisoner 
of 105 North Tower, but always with 
Lucie and Erze’mond. While in all fic- 
tion we fail to find so great a hero as 
Sydney Carton proved himself at that last 
supreme hour. 

If by some magic a procession of the 
living embodiment of all the characters 
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' Dickens created could pass before us this 
Christmas time—say in that interlude in 


the music of Christmas Day which comes 
between the finishing of the dinner and 
the beginning of the tree—how intent 
would be our gaze; and what smiles of 
recognition, looks of pity and horror 
would be upon our faces. Perhaps the 
great master would lead them, looking as 
in his later pictures, with deep lines of 
care and thought, and the shadow of his 
domestic trouble on his countenance. 
The children would be nearest to him: 
Little Nell would have him by the hand ; 
Jo, who never knew ‘ nothink,”’ would 
press closely to his side; while Paul 
Dombey, Tiny Tim, and foundling Johnny 
would not be faraway. There would be 
the Cherryble Brothers and Lawrence 
Boythom, the amiable Garlands; Dr. 
Blimber with his measured walk; the 
philanthropic Pecksniff, who, when he 
warmed his hands, warmed them as if he 
was thereby benefiting the widows and 
orphans of the whole world. We should 
see Cherry and Merry Pecksniff, and pa- 
tient Tom Pinch; then we should hear 
the tender plaint of the organ, and fancy 
Ruth and John Westlock listening to 
Tom’s twilight reverie. There would be 
Tulkinghorn the crafty lawyer, the syco- 
phantic Guppy; Hortense, cruel, revenge- 
ful, and the loathsome Krook. Florence 
Dombey and Walter, Captain Cutter and 
Sol Gills; proud Edith Grasps, Carker 
with his gleaming teeth like some beast 
of prey, and Alice, the ‘handsome 
gal,’”’ haunting his footsteps. Then would 


pass poor Nancy Sykes, garret-born and 
street-bred, yet with a spark of womanly 
modesty and tenderness in her breast 
which the rude world had not quite ex- 
tinguished; the wretched Bill, Oliver 
Twist, and Fagan the Jew; John Baptist, 
singing: ‘‘Of all the king’s knights ’tis 
the flower!’’ Monsieur Rigand, wending 
his weary way toward Chalons—the clouds, 
the grass, the wind, all disturbed and 
horrified by him. Dot Peerytingle, and 
honest John, and Tilly Slowboy with the 
wonderful Peerytingle baby ; Trotty Veck, 
climbing “up, up, up, higher, higher ;’’ 
then the air would be full of stran 
figures, and the deep voice of the Goblin 
of the Bell would point the way to wider 
charity, kinder thoughts of our fellow- 
men and women. 

All these and many more would pass 
before us; and, as it is Christmas Day, 
perhaps the Christmas Ghost would give 
us gentle, solemn warning: ‘‘At this 
time of the rolling year,’’ it would say, 
‘¢ I suffer most. Why did I walk through 
crowds of fellow-beings with my eyes 
turned down, and never raise them to 
that blessed star which led the Wise Men 
to a poor abode! Were there no poor 
homes to which its light would have con- 
ducted me?’’ 

So now, in the soft twilight of the day 
which Dickens so delighted to honor, let 
us all pause and lay a token of loving 
thought on his quiet resting-place at 
Westminster ; each keep Christmas well ; 
and so, as Tiny Tim observed: ‘‘God 
Bless Us, Every One.”’ 


When ? 


BY ST. GEORGE BEST. 


The darkest day, 
Live till to-morrow, will have passed away. 


HEN will the winter night be o’er? 
When will the morning sunlight 
burst ? 
When will the lost be found once more ? 
When will Nemesis do her worst? 


—COWPER. 


When will the days of love return, 
And the hour of re-union heal 

The breaking hearts of those that mourn? 
When will Medusa learn to feel? 


When will December turn to May? 
When will the heavy clouds disperse ? 
When will the watchers cease to pray, 


And the Blind Goddess cease to curse ? 














Nita’s Christmas Boe. 


BY OLIVIA LOVELL WILSON. 


Author of «A Wheel of Fortune,” “ A Legal Fetter,” “ A Social Dagger,” etc., etc. 


I, 


HE last long 
notes of Han- 
del’s Largo 
from Xerxes, 
died away in 
trembling 
silence, and 
Nita Muller 
drew her bow 
from her vio- 
lin reluct- 
antly, and 
tossed the 
short, dark 
curls from her forehead with an impatient 
movement. She did not want to see the 
approbation, the passionate admiration and 
love in the glance of the great maestro, 
who had been playing her accompaniment. 
Already the lesson seemed to have occupied 
an interminable period. Ever and anon, 
her restless glance sought the shadow of the 
window curtain, and although every note 
had fallen with precision, it had been with 
an evident effort. 

‘Nita,’ said Johann Meyer, ‘every 
day you play with more soul. The hour 
will come when we shall astonish the 
world.”’ 

‘©You have already done that, Herr 
Professor. As for me, I am only a little 
girl, with a small talent my father is not 
content to permit me to fold in a napkin. 
Ishall play no more by and by, and no 
one will miss me.” 

‘¢What mean you?’’ asked the pro- 
fessor, in a startled tone, and turning a 
quick glance upon the girl. 

‘*Oh! nothing! nothing! only it cannot 
keep on forever, this adulation. The 
public will forget Nita, and rush after a 
new sensation.”’ . 

‘* Never! ah! you know so well what I 
wish, Nita; why do you make me speak 
once more, to silence me?”’ 

The window curtain swayed violently, 
as one of Nita’s violin strings snapped 
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viciously, and a cry of pain broke from 
her. 

‘What is it? You have hurt your- 
self?’’ cried the professor, springing 
toward her eagerly. 

‘‘TIt is nothing—it startled me, and 
stung me a little as it broke. I will get 
another.”’ 

To procure the necessary string, Nita 
had to walk close to the curtained win- 
dow, and, as she did so, the curtain folds 
took the ghostly form of a human hand, 
and clutched at her gown. ‘‘ Get rid of 
him, or I'll do something desperate,” 
whispered in very human tones. 

‘* Keep still, and let go of my gown. 
Do not betray’ me,’”’ she said hur- 
riedly, and returned with a new string; 
but her hands trembled, and a look of 
evident relief and amusement swept over 
her face, as the joyous voices-of youth, 
and boisterous footsteps, sounded without. 


The professor frowned angrily, as the » 


door was flung open, and four youths, 
their ages ranging from sixteen to twenty- 
four, burst into the room, laughing and 
talking. There was a perceptible moment's 
hesitation as they beheld Herr Meyer, 
then the merry tongues broke forth again 
in greeting to Nita. 

‘* Hello, Nix, have you been practising 
again ?’’ cried the eldest, as he carefully 
placed his ’cello in a corner. 

‘«Whew ! but it is cold; and the snow 
is flying thick again. It is enough to 
freeze the toot out of any French horn in 
the company,” cried another, hurrying 
to the fireside. 

‘*Where is father ?”’ asked Nita, de- 


murely, but edging a step nearer the win- — 


dow. 

‘« Stopped at Gunther's for a little con- 
sultation about the next prog. Have you 
anything to eat in there, Nix? I am half- 
starved,’’ returned the youngest. ‘‘ Are 
you not/hungry also, Herr Professor ?”’ 

But the professor only muttered some- 
thing about ‘‘selfish young asses,”’ and 
added aloud : 


























‘¢I will leave you to your luncheon, 
Nita. We will meet to-night. Until 
then, adieu !”’ 

And, with a flourish of devotion to- 
ward Nita, the professor departed. 

The door had scarcely closed upon his 
retreating form when the youths broke 
into fervent manifestations of delight in 
pantomime until he was quite out of hear- 
ing. As for Nita, she ran to her eldest 
brother and nearly choked him in her 
embrace, until a voice from the window- 
seat cried : 

‘¢See here now, Nita; none of that; it 
is more than human nature can endure.” 

Carl started, drawing Nita’s arm from 
about his neck, while a shrill scream of 
joyous amusement broke from the lads. 

“Qh, Carl! don’t be angry. Perry 
only came for one little good-bye, and 
papa would never know it ; and that hate- 
ful professor came, and then Perry hid 
there !’’ cried Nita, going eagerly to 
where her lover stood revealed in the 
window, a half: pleading, half-command- 
ing expression upon his face. 

‘«It was my only chance to see Nita, 
Carl,” he said. ‘‘And it is as well I 
came, for I learn your father intends send- 
ing her, Heaven knows where.”’ 

‘*T know it,’’ said Carl, soberly, ‘ be- 
cause this little Liebchea thinks she loves 
thee best, and not the marvelous Herr 
Professor, my father sends her from us. 
It is a curious cure; but it may work, 
Courtright ; it may work !”’ 

‘¢ You to say that, Carl!’’ cried Perry 
Courtright in surprise, while Nita drew 
her small form up proudly, as if defying 
time to change her. 

«¢ Women are all fickle!’’ cried Carl. 

‘‘ Hello! has Carl got the mitten from 
the yellow bow,’’ laughed Hans, the 
younger brother. 

‘*Carl, you are only teasing Perry. 
But, Carl, if you know, won't you tell 
Perry where father is sending me?’’ 

‘* Dear child! Ido #o¢ know. Father 
«nows too well that we keep no secrets 
from you. He has told noone. You go 
to prison, or be good and marry the pro- 
fessor. But we cannot help you.”’ 

‘<Tt is dastardly !”’ cried Perry, gloom- 
ily. ; 
‘«Tt certainly is a nasty piece of work 
on father’s part. But what can we do?”’ 
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‘¢T—have got to go—alone, not know- 
ing where, and just at Christmas, too.” 
Nita’s voice broke into a sob, and Carl 
kindly walked tothe fire, while Perry sought 
toconsole her. The other three brothers, 
sobered by the idolized sister’s trouble, 
winked hard, and swallowed each a hard 
lump in the throat. They had never had 
a Christmas Day without little Nita. To 
be sure, their cheer had been of a slender 
nature on the great festival, but they had 
spent it together. 

‘*I say, Perry,” said Carl, after a 
pause, broken only by Perry’s murmured 
words to the drooping Nita, ‘‘ you don’t 
want father tq find you here.” 

‘*Why not? Ido not desire to avoid 
him,’’ said Perry, proudly. 

‘*Tt would make it plaguey uncomfort- 
able for us, and no end worse for Nita. 
He will be along presently.” 

‘« Then put on your hat, Nita, and come 
with mea littleway. Carl,will youcome?’’ 

‘‘ We will a// go,’’ cried the brothers, 
cheerfully, and, in less time than it takes 
to tell it, all were once more ready to 
plunge forth into the blistering, snowy 
afternoon. Nita clung to Perry’s arm, 
and the rear guard of devoted brothers 
walked at a respectful distance. 

Finally the last awful moment came, 
when he resigned Nita to Carl, Nita quite 
limp, and silent, fromemotion. ‘* Donot 
let her forget my address, Carl. Care of 
R.Winchester, Lennox, Berkshire county, 
Massachusetts. [ shall be there over 
Christmas. Should you learn where she 
goes, let me know. Nita, my darling—” 

For Nita had come to his side and said 
in a sobbing voice: 

‘‘Perry, Perry, take me with you; I 
can’t let you go away.” 

‘¢ By jove! that is acapital idea,’’ cried 
Perry, ‘‘ what a dunce I was not to think 
of it before—”’ 

‘‘Ah! I thought I recognized Mr. Court- 
right. Pardon me, but I think my daugh- 
ter needs my protection. Take my arm, 
my Gear. Good evening, Mr. Courtright.” 

And before the little group could col- 
lect their scattered faculties Director Mul- 
ler had borne off his frightened little 
maiden, and left the brothers and Perry 
in wild disorder. 

Perry was for dashing after them, and 
Carl and Hans had much ado to hold 








him, as they entreated him not to make 
matters worse than they were. So Perry 
finally took leave of the brothers, who were 
anticipating nopleasant reception at home. 

As Perry Courtright strode down the 
snowy street he thought bitterly of the 
strange aspects his affairs of the heart 
had assumed. From teaching school 
he had arisen to the estate of a fairly 
successful lawyer in New York City. 
He, with a small inheritance from his 
mother, had a comfortable living, so that 
when he fell madly in love with Nita 
Muller, the latest rage in the world of 
music, he never dreamed for a moment of 
any impediment to his suit, save that of 
lack of love on the lady’s part. He pene- 
trated to the home of his fair lady through 
a friendship for her brothers, to entirely 
win the little maiden’s affection. But 
alas! the great Professor Meyer likewise 
loved Nita, and it was a question of barter 
and exchange with Nita’s father. His 
children had been so far in life his capi- 
tal. He looked upon each as bringing 
him so much credit in the musical world. 
Nita, with her talent, married to the 
wonderful professor, would be a great 
musical star. ‘Therefore, Director Muller 
sneered at true love, and upon Nita’s curt 
refusal to give up her lover, had made the 
awful resolve of sending her to some un- 
known spot, there to chew the end of 
wiser reflection, and forget the man of her 
choice. 

Only two days had Nita to make ready 
for this mysterious journey. She was to 
be governess and musical instructor in 
some wealthy home. It was all she knew. 

‘And, oh!” cried the girl, ‘‘to sit 
and heara child strum—strum on a piano, 
or make horrid discord on my beloved 
violin—the thought drives me wild.” 

‘¢ You will yield and marry that dried 
string of a professor,”’ said Perry, gloom- 
ily, for it was to him she made this speech. 

‘Oh, Perry, how cam you think it,” 
she said so pitifully, that he had to hasten 
to kiss the quivering lips. 

This was the case as it stood this De- 
cember evening, three days before the 
Christmas of eighteen and eighty-nine. 
Perry Courtright ground his teeth in im- 
potent rage, as he proceeded. He knew 
he was in no cheerful Christmas spirit, 
yet he must go on the morrow to join his 
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sister’s family in her beautiful country 
home in Lennox, whither she had gone 
to spend the Christmas holidays. He 
knew the joyous season before him, the 
merry gathering of cousins, aunts and 
uncles about his sister’s hearth ; the greet- 
ing that awaited him from his sister’s 
children, and the poor youth shrank from 
it all, in his keen disappointment over his 
unsuccessful wooing. He called himself 
hard names for not being able to win Mr, 
Muller by argument ; but, upon reflection, 
felt how little any pleading would avail 
against that man of stone. In fact, Pro- 
fessor Muller’s quiet, unmoved determi- 
nation to enforce his own will had made 
him more feared in his family than if 
he had shown violent temper when op. 
posed. 

Finally Perry tried to throw off his 
gloomy perplexity; and, after purchasing 
a few presents for his nieces and nephews, 
he wended his way to a florist, and se- 
lected the flowers for the evening concert, 
where he never failed to appear thus 
armed when Nita played. Then hesecured 
a tiny circlet of turquoise, and secreted 
it, with a note, among the white roses. 
Once more he saw the pale, sweet face, 
bent against her violin; heard her speak 
to him in the tones of the favorite number, 
Handel’s Largo from Xerxes ; knew that she 
raised the flowers he sent to her face, and 
smiled upon him over them, and after that 
darkness and gloom for Perry Courtright 
as he followed the large audience from the 
concert hall. 

II. 


Three days later he boarded the train 
on the Housatonic Railroad, bound for 
Lennox, Mass. 

Not a glimpse had he obtained of Nita 
or her brothers since the night of the 
meeting, so suddenly interrupted. Gloom 
had given away to absolute ill-humor, 
and he ensconced himself in his place in 
the parlor car, determined to be as com- 
fortably rude as possible, and ignore his 
fellow-travelers in everyway. 

So he buried himself in a book, and 
was only vaguely conscious of annoyance 
when a baby at the extreme end of the 
car fretted continuously. As the journey 


proceeded, however, the train moved 
more slowly. The long stops, with jerks 
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ahead and ominous pauses, finally aroused 
Perry to a consciousness that he had had 
some such experienced before. 

‘¢ By Jove !’’ he exclaimed, ‘I believe 
we are getting snowed in.’’ 

‘¢ Hey !"’ cried a little deaf man in the 
seat next to him, ‘‘notin? Ishould say 
we were not in, and we are due, sir, due, 
at eight thirty-five to-night.” 

‘¢Pardon me, you go, then, beyond 
Lennox?” 

‘¢ Of course I do, sir; of course I do. 
But I shall not get there at this rate. D—n 
poor road—always was !”’ 

“ Perhaps you'd better apply that term 
to the weather,”’ suggested Perry. 

He stood up, yawning, and started out 
of his place, up the car, when a sudden 
lurch of the train threw him a little for- 
ward, while some one coming down the 
car, carefully carrying a glass of water to 
the fretful babe, was thrown violently 
toward him, emptying the entire con- 
tents of the glass into Perry’sfaceand neck. 

‘¢Oh! I beg your pardon?” 

‘¢No matter; its only a little—Nita !”’ 

‘¢ Perry !”’ 

The exclamations burst forth simul- 
taneously, and in a moment Perry had 
Nita’s hands in his, while the tumbler 
rolled comfortably down the car. 

‘¢ How do you come here?” 

‘<I am on my way to—the place. It 
was Lennox, Perry—think of it. I thought 
at least ycu would be in the same town. 
But I thought you had gone.”’ 

‘«No, no; but you did not play at the 
last two concerts.”’ 

‘‘T woudd not. Father and I have been, 
oh! so disagreeable to each other. But, 
Perry, let go of my hands—ezverybody is 
looking.” 

«¢ And you are really here with me; and 
—Nita, we are going to be snowed in!” 

It is impossible to describe the intense 
relish with which Perry slowly repeated 
this last sentence. 

“< Delightful!” cried Nita. ‘Just let 
me go tell that poor woman with the 
babe I am not mad, and then I’ll return 
and tell you everything. 

‘« You are not with that party, Nita?” 

««Oh, no; I got interested in the baby, 
and was in the saloon at the end of the 
car until this moment. What rare attrac- 
tion brought me out ?”’ 

Vor. CXXI—No. 36. 
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‘* Water, apparently,’’ quoth Perry, 
wiping his shirt front, and beaming radi- 
antly. 

Then, as they were comfortably seated, 
Nita told him of the scene between her- 
self and her father. How he had even 
refused as yet to let her know the name 
of her future patron in Lennox. ‘‘She was 
sent through like a piece of baggage—” 

‘Yes, a rare little baggage it is, too. 
But the father did better than he knew. 
I do not mean you shall get beyond my 
ken again, Nita, if I have to bribe every 
magistrate in Lennox. Oh, this is glori- 
ous! I shall never curse my luck again.” 

Indeed, despite the discomfort of that 
night and all the next day, when the train 
lay embedded in snow, our friends were 
as happy as birds; and no pangs of 
hunger caused a murmur of complaint to 
escape them. 

‘¢ Well, you’re young enough to live on 
love, my friend,” said the irascible old 
man to Perry, ‘‘but unfortunately I’ve 
eaten too much cold pudding and potatoes 
since my salad days.” 

As they finally approached Lennox, 
Nita grew very white, and trembled piti- 
fully. There was little Perry could do to 
comfort her, save to promise his presence 
to the last moment, but even that proved 
an impossibility, for as they stepped upon 
the platform, they were greeted by a 
shrill welcome from a bevy of Perry’s 
cousins and nieces, and a gruff voice of 
welcome cried : 

‘‘Hello, Perry, snowbound, eh, old 
man? ‘This way, this way ; the children 
would have a straw ride to welcome you. 
No, never mind the others. Miss Leita 
and the little governess will be cared for.”’ 

‘* But I—really—”’ 

‘*Elinore sent her maid and the closed 
sleigh for them. Here are the children. 
Into the midst of them, Perry!’ 

And before Perry could realize all that 
had been said, he was hustled into the 
sleigh, full of merry, screaming, young 
people, and spining over the snow toward 
‘<the Oaks,”’ his sister's home. 

Meantime, Nita had gathered her forces 
resolutely together, and when approached 
by a very grand person who spoke broken 
English, she drew her small figure up 
haughtily, and awaited further events. 
Close beside her was a meek little 
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woman clad in black, who shivered and 
looked vaguely about her. 

Nita’s traveling dress was of rich gray 
cloth, trimmed in fur to match. She 
carried a muff of the same fur, and was 
as dainty asa humming bird about her 
whole toilet. Nita’s brother had loved 
always to deck her prettily, even had her 
own good taste been at fault. 

The grand person addressed Nita. 

** Mamzelle is looking for the emissary 
of Madame Sandford. I am she. Iam 
her maid. Madame is so engaged to- 
night wid de great masque ball, that she 
sendme. You too,’’ turning, with a per- 
ceptible change of manner, to the meek, 
shivering figure at Nita's side, ‘‘ you too 
will follow me.”’ 

In silence the travelers were conducted 
to a large covered sleigh, and soon they 
were speeding over the snow to the merry 
jingle of silvery bells. 

The house they approached was a 
palatial mansion, brilliant with many 
lights. The gay stains of dance music, 
by a full orchestra, made Nita’s heart 
throb wildly, and homesick tears rushed 
to hereyes. It was the very waltz Carl 
was so fond of playing. 

The maid led them into the house by 
a side entrance. 

‘« Ladies,’ she said, ‘‘it is madame’s 
wish that you both appear in costume. 
You, mamzelle, she wishes especially ;’’ 
to the little woman who as yet had not 
spoken, ‘‘she commands to wear the 
domino found in your room, to which 
I will now conduct you. As for you, 
dear lady,’’ to Nita, ‘‘ she said you would 
wish to enter into the sport of the even- 
ing at once. This way, please.”’ 

Bustling on before them, she led the 
bewildered girls to separate apartments. 
Hands »mely furnished, warm and equally 
delightful, yet Nita had seen at a glance 
the superior appointments in her small 
suite to that of her fellow traveler. On 
the bed in Nita’s room lay a delicate 
green silk domino, gloves and dainty fan 
to match. 

** Mamzelle is to don these, and I am 
to help her dress. But, first, I will send 
mamzelle her dinner.”’ 

“ Leit alone, Nita drew near the cheerful 
fire, and although perplexed by this 
strange reception in a house where she 
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was to hold the position of governess her 
spirits began to rise rapidly. Was she 
not at least in the same town with Perry? 
And so far had not every endeavor to 
part them failed? She looked at the little 
blue ring and kissed it. Then, remem- 
bering it was Christmas Eve, and she far 
away from the fond brothers, she began 
to sigh a little. But the sight of a de- 
liciously laden tray, borne by a pompous 
butler, soon distracted her thoughts, and 
she did ample ju-tice to the repast, while 
the maid lingered about impatiently— 
opened Nita’s trunk for her, and laid out 
several dresses, which she was kind 
enough to praise. 

By the time Nita had finished her meal 
she felt ready to do the bidding of any 
whim of her new mistress, and she quickly 
donned her best white concert co tume, 
which the maid pronounced ‘‘adurable,” 
and slipped into the green domino. The 
gloves proved a little large. 

‘« No matter; it is the better disguise," 
said the maid. 

‘*But who would know me?"’ asked 
Nita. merrily. 

‘* Madame’s brother, to be sure. He 
will soon find you out. But he thinks 
you are delayed and will not arrive to- 
night.” 

‘*Oh! does he? but why should he 
care about me?”’ 

‘*Mamzelle should know that,’’ said 
the discreet maid. ‘‘ My mistress only 
told me this much.’’ 

‘Yes, of course,’’ said Nita, with per- 
plexed hesitation; ‘‘ but, I don’t under- 
stand quite. Is it Mr.—Mr.—.”’ 

‘¢ Mr. Sandford, to be sure,’’ said the 
maid, glibly, and adjusting the mask 
over Nita’s face. ‘‘ Now you must hasten. 
I will lead the way. The other little lady 
is to go in with you, in a blue domino, as 
a blind. Come, this way.” 

Nita followed her, finding herself more 
and more confused by the situation, but a 
spirit of bravado and mischief rising with- 
in her. Down the broad stairs she went, 
meeting on the first landing the blue 
domino, her fellow-traveler. Blue dom- 
ino clung to her pitifully. 

‘“‘Oh! I am so frightened, she mur- 
mured.’’ It seems so strange of my aunt 
to ask thisof me. If you are kind you 
will stay near me.”’ 
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‘‘Do not feel frightened. See, I am 
quite calm. What a beautiful scene. 


Oh!” 
The exclamation fell from Nita, as a 


_ magnificently dressed lady advanced from 


the throng of masks, and fairly swept her 
from her companion’s side. 

‘At last I have you, you timid rogue. 
How could you hesitate a moment when I 
sent for you. Edyar is wild to be recon- 
tiled. I have devised this plan to tease 
him a little. Leave that blue domino 
now, and let Fifine put her to bed. I'll 
see her to-morrow. That is Roger, in 
the blue court suit. Go speak to him.”’ 

Bewildered, and positive, now that 
there was some sad error somewhere, Nita 
went toward the man indicated. She saw 
she could do nothirg to undeceive at that 
moment. Every struggling word of hers 
had been lost in the others rapid speech. 

She slipped her hand timidly through 
the courtier’s arm. He was evidently 
afraid of self-betrayal, and to Nita’s in- 
finite relief stalked through the rcoms in 
silence. Knights, plum pudding, old 
Christmas maids of honor, clowns, and 
three lords of mis-rule trooped past them. 
Ladies and peasants, alike glittering with 
diamonds and precious stones. The 
rooms, richly furnished, ‘were adorned 
with the most brilliant flowers. Without 
it was biter Berkshire winter, within 
blooming summer. Nita thought of the 
dreary train snow-bound ; the hours with 
little to eat, and withal, shall I confess 
her foolish enough to prefer that scene 
to this without Perry Courtright’s pres- 
ence? 

Good gracious! her companion was 
going to speak. He had absolutely 
twisted his neck in the high stiff ruffle, 
when an excited clown tore Nita from his 
side, and skipped nimbly to one corner 
with her. 

‘‘I say, Mamsey,”’ he said, confiden- 
tially, ‘‘ you are gotten up beautifully, 
you know, but you cannot fool me. Come 
into this alcove, that’s a dear, and tie up 
this infernal string around my waist.’’ 

‘Certainly,’ returned Nita, full of 
laughter at the tone, and proceeding at 
once to draw together a loosened sash. 
** How tight—tell me when to stop.” 

** That willdo. What a duck youare. 
Have you seen Perry ?’’ 


‘«Perry?”’ gasped Nita, laying her 
hand on hisarm. ‘‘ Perry who?” 

‘*Why, Uncle Perry. He is dressed 
in a blue something that is so tight, and 
he vows the ruffle tickles his nose.’’ 

‘¢ Oh, tell me which is he?” cried Nita. 

‘“‘Why you ought to know him. He 
said you rigged his top sail. Let me go, 
now—I've no time to waste on my mother 
just now. Thank you, Mater; if it wasn’t 
for my patent nose I'd kiss you; as it 
is, ta-ta !”’ 

And the friendly clown hastened away, 
leaving Nita more confused than ever. 
Perry there, too, in the same room with 
her. Could that stiff blue courtier possi- 
bly have been he? Oh! where was he? 
She would find him at once. 

‘Leila !’’ said a soft, appealing voice 
at her side, and she turned*to find a 
splendidly appareled knight.. 

‘©You are mistaken, Sir Knight,”’ she 
returned, softly; but for reply he drew 
her arm through his, and led her toward 
the conservatory. The orchestra was 
hidden among the plants, but for some 
reason had ceased playing, which Nita 
noted as she passed, and they paused so 
near that her skirt touched a violin as it 
lay in its case. It looked to her like 
the one friendly face in this strange new 
world. 

‘«TIt is useless to evade me, Leila, for 
Elinore has told me all. Iam no longer 
angry with you; and, oh! I beg of you 
to forgive my past conduct, and remem- 
ber only my love for you.”’ 

“‘ Indeed, I speak the truth when I say 
you mistake me. My name is not Leila." 

‘‘Impossible! Elinore just pointed 
you out to me, and bade me make my 
own plea.”’ 

‘« But I assure you—” 

‘* Who are you, then, may I ask?”’ 

‘¢IT am Nita Muller. I only came to- 
night—”’ 

‘* That is sheer nonsense.* Nita Muller, 
Mademoiselle Muller, who plays with the 
great Muller orchestra? You are playing 
a very deep game with me, Leila. I did 
not think you so determined to hold me 
in suspense—’’ 

*¢ But, oh, I have told you only the 
truth,’’ cried poor Nita. ‘‘Oh, do you 
know Nita Muller by sight; if so—”’ 

‘‘I begin to believe you are some 
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adventuress who has stolen in under mask, 


despite my sister’s precaution. ‘Take off 
your mask at once.”’ 

Nita put her hand up to untie the 
mask, but her fingers shook so she could 
do little with them. 

‘* May I assist you?” inquired her per- 
secutor with sarcastic disdain, but when 
the mask fell from her face and he saw 
the lovely, flushed countenance, her great 
black eyes sparkling with excitement, the 
short black curls clinging about her white 
forehead, he started back in surprise. 

‘¢Oh, don’t you know me?”’ cried 
Nita, frightened at his stern glance, and 
wild with a desire to have him recognize 
her if he had ever heard her play. 

‘*I do vot, nor do I believe your story. 
My sister has been deceived in some 
manner. Will you take my arm and per- 
mit me to conduct you to Mrs. Sandford, 
where you will perhaps explain your mis- 
sion here at length?’”’ 

His tone and manner stung her to the 
quick. 

‘¢You do not believe my story. There 
is one other person in the room who 
knows me to be Nita Muller. If you will 
stand aside / will show you I am she!"’ 

She passed him, and, bending, caught 
the violin from its case, drew the bow 
hastily across it and tightened a string. 
Then drawing her small figure to its 
height she began playing the Largo, by 
Handel, from Xerxes. 

The violin was an inferior instrument, 
but every note fell clear, sweet, and 
pathetic, like a call for recognition, and 
as Nita played she forgot her fears, and 
stood making a lovely picture, her face 
restored to its usual pallor, her eyes 
dreamily unconscious of all save her 
music and that Perry would hear and un- 
derstand the appeal. 

Ina moment the guests pressed into the 
conservatory, the pause followed by the 
unexpected solo attracting attention at 
once, and before Nita could finish the 
aria a voice exclaimed, ‘‘ The little Mul- 
ler, by Jove! Where did Mrs. Sandford 
secure her?”’ 

While a deeper voice said heartily: 
‘Little Nita Muller—what a delightful 
surprise.” 

But Nita did not see her father’s old 
friend, or hear the younger man’s com- 





ment, for she saw her Knight in Blue 
hurry toward her, mask in hand, and she 
broke off the melody, clinging to him, and 
finding the whole room swimming in 
darkness, as he bore her hastily amid the 
guests to a window. 

The keen, frosty air soon restored her, 
and she told her story tremulously; and 
the blue domino appearing at that mo- 
ment, without a mask, corroborated her 
tale. 

The explanation was simple. Mrs, 
Sandford was a sister of Mr. Winchester, 
Perry’s brother-in-law, and it was to her 
house Nita was sent as governess. The 
Christmas Eve gathering was held at Mrs. 
Sandford’s, instead of Mrs. Winchester’s. 
When Nita was delayed, Miss Whitney, 
the heiress, also on her way hither, was 
detained likewise. Mrs. Sandford had 
given directions to her maid Fifine to 
have the new governess act as a decoy for 
Miss Whitney’s entrance into the ball- 
room. 

Fifine had mistaken the dainty bearing 
of the little musician for the heiress, and 
the heiress had masqueraded as a gover- 
ness, while Nita for one short’ hour had 
enjoyed the heritage of money in lieu of 
fame. 

After many apologies and explanations 
matters adjusted themselves; and Mrs. 
Sandford, overwhelmed at finding her 
governess to be no other than Made- 
moiselle Muller, treated her like a small 
queen. ‘The whole love story crept out, 
little by little, even had Perry’s radiant 
face not betrayed him. And as Mr. Sand- 
ford made his peace more readily with 
the timid heiress than the musician, the 
perfect joy of the ensuing Christmas Day 
was doubly ensured for the true lovers. 

It is needless to add that Perry won the 
little maiden before the stern parent 
in New York realized all the mischief the 
elements and a French maid had con- 
trived to oppose to his plans. He yielded 
gracefully at the last, however. And 
Nita? Nita, with her little home, her 
busy plans for her husband’s comfort; 
her beloved violin ever ready to solace a 


household care; and, more than all, an-— 


other voice in the household, and the 
ring of little footsteps, all these make 
Nita say that never for a moment has she 
regretted her inheritance of an hour. 
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A Bonfire to “ San Anton.” 


WILLIS STEELL. 


TH curate 
and chaplain, 
who led the 
talk at our 
dinner- table, 
were not so 
liberal in 
deed as in 
word. When 
the day of 
Saint An- 
thony fell, 

they refused to keep the festival with us, 

ad they spoke with considerable disdain 
ot the preparation made by the common 
people of Seville for celebrating it, tell- 
ing us that we should see on this occasion 





, nothing but ‘‘tonterias Espafiolas”—-Span- 


ish follies. In fact, in its coming the 
darling ‘‘San Anton’’ of the people, 
Saint Anthony lost much of his dignity. 
Reading his life by Athanasius, and lis- 
tening to the legends told of him by a 
Spanish peasant, it is difficult to under- 
stand that both refer to the same person. 
The church biographer represents him as 
the oracle of Nile, whose relics worked 
many miraculous cures in victims suffer- 
ing with ‘‘a pestilential erysipelatous dis- 
temper called the sacred fire,” and as a 
holy man, who, in his life time, wore 
only a coarse shift of hair and never 
washed his body. Athanasius tells a great 
deal more, but the common imagination 
has seized upon the last point, and re- 
jected the rest. He never washed his 
body, consequently Anthony is a saint 
after their own hearts. 

The Sevillians do not doubt that An- 
thony is now in heaven, but because he 
possessed no gold or silver on earth they 
suppose that he remains poor above, and 
wears there a second-rate, a tarnished 
halo. On that account the people love 
him familiarly, and no one is too poor 
and common to creep under the mantle 
of this humble patron. It is even spread 


wide enough to include the brute crea- 
tion, and, for upwards of a century, the 
festival of ‘‘San Anton’’ has been devoted 
to blessing the animals: horses, cows, 


git 


mules and asses, and to the sale of charms 
for their preservation from disease. 

We were told if we did not choose to 
walk to the convent church in the suburb, 
where the function referred to is per- 
formed for convenience of farmers and 
mutileers, we could still see many curious 
sights by going to the church of Santa 
Catalina, in the northern part of the 
city. Our way there was made difficult 
by the throng pushing in the same direc- 
tion, or battling to chaffer with itinerant 
venders who had deserted their customary 
stands and taken to the streets by which 
the crowd must pass. Every variety of 
cripple was propelling himself, as rapidly 
as stumps of legs and other abbreviations 
would permit, to the church-door, in order 
to be in time for the procession of ani- 
mals. Their rags, and the motley cos- 
tumes of the crowd made a true picture ; 
as loud to the eye as to the ear were the 
barking of dogs, the clatter of tongues, 
the squalling of children. 

Reaching the plaza Ponce de Leon, 
there seemed to be not even crowding- 
room for the newcomers, and a dozen 
soldiers, stationed to preserve an open 
space around an oriental fountain near 
the church door, were having a hard time 
of it. We were pushed forward by people 
who came after us, until we were drawn 
into the current of devotees, and entered 
the church through a low, sombre portal, 
obstructed by the bodies and crutches of 
the mendicants who lined the walls. 

The majority of the worshippers in the 
church were women, and while many 
were kneeling before a table at which 
presided a priest muttering an ave, and 
crossing them with a bone of St. Anthony, 
more were prostrate against the boxes of 
the confessional, placed in the vicinity of 
chapels and in angles of the wall. An- 
other large group of women knelt on the 
floor before the Capilla Major—a Moorish- 
looking high altar—with their arms 
stretched out as in wild entreaty, an atti- 
tude they held for a long time together. 
Meanwhile there was a procession of tapers 
all round the church, chanting from 
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chapel to chapel, and pausing before each 
for prayers. As the priests and acolytes 
lingered in the dark recess of an altar 
with the tapers, reflected like flaming 
hearts by the metal railings, or marched 
slowly across the church, where the tapers 
twinkled like stars under the noble roof 
of the nave, the effect was solemn—solemn 
enough to overcome the repugnanceexcited 
by the friar mumbling his spells at the door. 

There was no solemnity in the ceremony 
as it went forward out of doors. At the 
mouth of the street that turned into the 
plaza, as many as fifty cabs were drawn 
up, and the drivers, with interjections 
and objurgations, were unharnessing their 
animals and leading them through the 
people up to the fountain. There a num- 
ber of muleteers and asses had stood for 
two hours in the broiling sun waiting for 
the signal. Some lackeys came up at the 
last moment, leading with difficulty the 
beautiful English horses of Sevillian noble- 
men through the line of spectators, who 
swayed forward and back, and uttered 
admiring exclamations, to the great terror 
of the animals. The lackeys were swear- 
ing like pirates; the cab-drivers and 
muleteers shouted out unfavorable com- 
parisons between their own tranquil beasts 
—some lying down, othe’s standing mo- 
tionless—and the handsome, frisky horses 
of the aristocrats. 

At precisely noon the procession began 
to move forward from the fountain to a 
window in the church, which an old 
padre, with a very red face, had thrown 
open. As the animals passed under him 
he sprinkled holy water upon them. The 
horses and mules started back in astonish- 
ment and displeasure, the nervous beasts 
of the region giving the lackeys great 
trouble to keep them from dashing through 
the ranks of sightseers. The asses only 
manifested themselves to be good Catho- 
lics, and received the holy drops with 
brays of refreshment. 

In addition to the blessing of his ani- 
mal, each muleteer brought a sack of grain 
to be consecrated by the father. This he 


did by moistening it with holy water and 
stirring it with a relic of St. Anthony. 
He then returned it, and received for his 
pains a peseta—twenty cents—not dear 
for a bag of grain warranted to cure any 
disease beast-flesh is heir to. 


‘“‘SAN ANTON.” 


We did not linger long to watch this 
spectacle, which is more amusing than 
edifying, but turned to go, and began to 
battle with the human waves which had 
poured into the plaza in an incessant tur- 
bid stream since an early hour, and were 
still pouring in. The late-comers were 
the near relatives of the unwashed and 
ragged people we had seen in the morn- 
ing, and the whole assemblage, as we 
passed through it, presented but a con- 
fusion of grime and tatters. Infecting all 
like a poisonous gas generated by refuse, 
rose the evil odor which one never escapes 
in Spain—the breath of the Iberian 
peasant, a mouldy breath compounded of 
garlic, vile tobacco, and decayed teeth, 
and here exhaled by the multitude with 
deadly power. Till we had fled from 
this effluvia to the purer atmosphere of a 
balcony overlooking the square, we could 
not distinguish in the unclean crowd its 
characteristic and picturesque features, so 
real is the relation, in regard to pleasure, 
which exists between the eye and the nose. 

Up there the people recovered pictur. 
esqueness. The dirt returned to simple 
dirt again, and no longer seemed un- 
savory squalor, nameless uncleanness rep- 
resenting moral vileness. From that 
vantage point we could admire them, 
and we would not—if we had dared to 
take such a liberty with the noble Span- 
iards below—have washed a single grimy 
cheek, patched up a solitary colored rag, 
or mended a decomposing zapato. The 
missionary spirit which had dawned in 
our breasts faded out again, and left us 
simple travelers, wishing to keep the 
people in their filth and ignorance for a 
spectacle. What crimes committed against 
civilization must tourists answer for ! 

Now that the crowd had reached its 
destination it was not so noisy as when 
traversing the Calle del Sol and other 
streets leading thither. ‘Though inclined 
to mock while a muleteer passed them on 
the way to the priest with his animal, 
they preserved, for the most part, a heavy 
silence entirely strange to a festival. There 
was no jostling, no concerted shouting ; 
however closely packed among his fellows 
the individual may have been, he pre- 
served his individuality, and waited for a 
moment of silence before uttertng his 
comment, to ensure its being heard. Some 
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men beneath our balcony looked up and 
saluted the ‘‘ impertinente curiosos’’ as if 
they hai divined the motive which touk 
us out of nose-shot. I wondered why 
these people had gathered to witness the 
ceremony, and why they observed fhe 
feast, which is a voluntary one, when 
they seemed unable to derive pleasure 
from it. There surely is no crowd at 
once so surly and quiet as a Spanish 
crowd, and I imagine their capacity for 
being ill-tempered and submissive at the 
same time is what has made them, despite 
fierce intermittent revolutions, the most 
docile puppets of despotism history shows. 

In the evening we went to the Alameda 
del Hercule, where we were told we should 
see the best of the fun. This Alameda is 
situated in a poor quarter of Seville, com- 
posed almost wholly of laboring men and 
mechanics, The streets which end in the 
broken pavement of the plaza have ugly 
and slatternly doorways, and every sixth 
house is a filthy ‘‘public.’”” The great 
quadrilateral plaza appears extremely 
poverty-stricken, and in the day-time it 
shows an appalling degree of dirt and 
squalor, besides being pervaded by a hor- 
rible smell. In the centre of the Alameda 
is a battered Moorish well-curb, and in 
lines down two sides of the place stand 
stone pedestals and columns, supporting 
statues that could give enigmatical points 
to the Sphynx of the desert, so broken, 
so chipped, so indistinguishable as to sex 
are they. The houses fronting on the 
Hercule consist of but one poor story, but 
they have flower-pots in the balconies and 
against the walls. Previous visits to this 
gaunt and hippocratic Alameda had not 
possessed us in favor of it as a theatre of 
diversion. Night, however, served as a 
charitable mantle to cover up the painful 
decay of the place, and numerous bon- 
fires, built on the ragged pavement, for 
the time exorcised its unfragrant demon. 

These bon-fires are the marks of the 
festival, though their relation to the pop- 
ular ‘San Anton” is vague, and the 
people that light them here every winter 
have forgotten, if they ever knew it, the 
origin of the custom. It has come down, 
undoubtedly, from the Egyptian St. An- 
thony’s victory over the ‘‘sacred fire.’’ For- 
meriy every family in the barrio had the 
ambition to light a fire of its own, but 
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latterly the custom has died out, so far as 


families are concerned, unless the groups * 


of hoydenish girls and cloddy men who 
keep up the practice are to be considered 
as families in embryo. 

It was as dark as pitch in the narrow 
street we took to the Alameda, but as we 
drew near we heard a great humming and 
buzzing, like innumerable bees, and 
waves of light from the torches swept 
down the street at intervals, illuminating 
the portals, and going out suddenly, like 
a conflagration half under control. <A 
heavy asphyxiating atmosphere aecom- 
panied these flashes, burying the damp 
freshness of night under odors of smoke, 
cooked food and dying flowers. When 
we emerged, on a little eminence, and 
surveyed the plaza, it presented a kaleido- 
scopic jumble of colors and forms, now 
like a dark mass, again brilliantly lighted ; 
people jostling each other, constantly 
moving, and apparently inextricably en- 
tangled. Crowds of faces upturned with 
broad grins, arms that waved above them, 
a great noise of talking, laughirg and 
stamping, formed the first impression of 
a mob it would be wisdom to keep out of. 
But, when we mingled with them, we 
found less confusion than we had expect- 
ed. Acertain order was maintained, and, 
instead of being locked together motion- 
le-s, the crowd moved in two processions 
between the lines of bon-fires, one going 
up and the other going down the plaza. 

Beside the glowing heaps old women 
sold brands, calling out the price in 
hoarse, alcoholic, disagreeable voices, 
with a lugerbrious intonation. These 
the chovas bought for their girls—the 
chulas—when they drew out of the ranks 
for a moment to throw a brand on the 
fire for good luck. From group to group 
light words, free gestures, a cross fire of 
badinage, passed between men and wo- 
men. Most of the latter were girls of the 
people, and wore calico dresses, Manilla 
shawls, and flowers in their hair. The 
men, also, conformed to one style of 
dress, which consisted of tight trousers, 
short jackets, and the soft hats of the 
mushroom shape, called honzo. Not all 
of these men were of the lower classes. 
Many had soft, delicate hands, covered 
with valuable rings, and our eyes testified 
to the truth of what we had heard, that 
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Seville gentlemen liked to amuse them- 
selves at the festival of ‘San Anton.” 

By the light of the bon-fires, and of 
torches, fixed to the ghostly Roman mar- 
bles, little tables set on stakes offered re- 
freshments of fish and salted meats; 
smelts fried in oil, anchovies, and a mix- 
ture of eggs and codfish, called So/dados 
de Pavia. Wine was sold in abundance 
to quench the thirst; this kind of food 
excited, and the roisterers drank it freely. 
Early in the night they exhibited signs of 
intoxication. They fired olives at each 
other, seized the women’s fans, and broke 
them over their neighbor’s head; while 
extravagant shouts, the crashing of glasses 
and shrieks of coarse laughter indicated 
that the patrons of these tables were prin- 
cipally of the ‘* Merry Gentry.” 

Leaving their vicinity, and joining the 
moving throng, we found that little booths 
had been erected all around the plaza, 
some of them theatrical, in front of which 
dingy persons of either sex, men dress- 
ed as women, and women as men, bawled 
out the title of the sainefe or tonadilla 
(farce or musical comedy) which would 
be played inside, as well as the names of 
the distinguished actors who would take 
part inthem. Hucksters at the doors of 
other booths cried out the fabulous bar- 
gains in tinware, shoes, gloves, and every 
sort of wearing apparel, without exhib- 
iting any, offered within. A booth, 
better patronized than those supplying 
ordinary wants, was presided over by a 
villainous-looking man, surrounded by his 
court of barateros and gamesters. He 
did nothing to attract customers, except 
to shuffle from one hand to the other an 
ancient pack of cards. This man’s face 
touched the very bottom of the abyss. 
To look at him was to remember all the 
deeds of blood one had ever read about. 
It was a dreadful face, set, seamed and 
almost grotesquely wicked. But his eyes 
prevented it from being grotesque. They 
alone moved and gleamed on individual 
after individual, in the passing group, 
with a green light like a cat’s in the dark. 

Next to him the King of the Gypsies, 
from the suburb of Los Humeros, was not 
above turning a dishonest penny, to the 
disgust of the professional guitaristas, 
who were present in force, by getting up 
a dance on a piece of carpet spread down 


on the pavement. Much as they would 
have liked to protest, the guitar players 
scarcely grumbled under their breath; 
they feared the intensity of the swarthy 
king’s evil eye. His zingali hung on the 
skirts of every couple, assuring the ‘‘ cab- 
allero’’ that he would be rich, and the 
‘¢sefiorita’’ that she would get a kind 
husband. Early in the evening, or be- 
fore the dances had fairly begun, these 
brown fates reaped a rich havest from the 
credulity of maid and man, not that I 
think these Dulcineas consider kindness 
as an essential attribute to a husband. 
They seemed to belong to the class which 
can endure a good deal of hard usage 
and enjoy an occasional domestic scrim- 
mage. If any illusion of virginal Dolores, 
‘‘Amagita mia,’’ and modest Spanish 
peasant girls, had lasted so long, St. An- 
thony’s festival would have brushed it 
away like a cobweb. In the corners of 
the plaza we frequently saw an Andalu- 
sian lover give the punishment of blows 
to his sweetheart, who received them 
with cries, of course, but equally, of 
course, as an necessary sequel to her in- 
discriminate ogling. A few minutes 
afterwards she would be sitting with him 
at a table, wiping her eyes with her hand- 
kerchief, but tranquilly sipping wine. A 
good many young girls, in sets of six or 
eight, all wearing wide hooped dresses of 
manifold colors, all with flowers in their 
hair and in their bosom, passed us in the 
opposite procession, and tried to attract 
our attention by look or word. If one 
of them thought she had succeeded she 
would instantly turn her large, imperti- 
nent, black eyes, with a mocking glance, 
upon her companions, and, commiserat- 
ingly, bid them ‘‘adois!’’ But there 
was more mischievous audacity in this 
than real boldness. Approach one and 
she would dart away and hide behind the 
skirts of her Triends. Their dance, too, 
which they engaged in without masculine 
partners, were modest as well as pretty. 
All these girls, who never heard of the 
waltz or the polka, are perfectly acquaint- 
ed with the intricate dances of the coun- 


try. They love them passionately, and © 


they cannot pause within sound of a gui- 
tar without suffering St. Vitus of the feet. 

Withdrawn somewhat from the crowd, 
leaning against Hercules himself, stands 
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A BONFIRE TO 


an old fellow idly thrumming his guitar. 
His tight trousers are belted in by a 
bright red girdle. He wears a plaited 
shirt and no cravat. Under the hongo 
hat his white hair is combed down almost 
into his little, twinkling black eyes. An 
old man, dried and wrinkled, is this 
guitarista, but he handles his instrument 
lovingly, and with no decrease from the 
dexterity of his youth. 

“*A dance, girls!” 

Quickly they make up the requisite 
purse to pay for their amusement. The 
old musician thanks them with a deep, 
grave voice peculiar to the aged poor of 
Andalusia, assures them they have done 
well to come to him who can ‘‘ make 
tables'dance,”’ changes his position so as 
to give his head a chance to fall back, and 
coughs. Eight girls form in two lines, 
each one with castanets in her hands, 
somebody shouts ‘‘Honra!’’ and some- 
body else in a sharp, nasal voice, the 
voice of the Andalusian peasant woman, 
sings a seguidilla, the guitar tinkles, the 
castanets clack, and the dance begins. A 
vibrant, delicious dance it is—a dance 
Greek girls might have woven in a field 
near Syracuse. The dancers lifted their 
arms and approached each other, only to 
retreat again; raised first one foot and 
then the other, and displayed the most 
poetic and flexible attitudes. The guitar 
and castanets, continued to incite them 
joyously; the opposing waves rose and 
fell, bent first to one side and then to the 
other, with many diverse bewitching mo- 
tions of heads and arms. Ah, to see these 
Andalusian witcheries performed aright 
one must see the girls of the people dance 
them! They are not like the dancers of 
the sala, who are satisfied to mark the 
movements and keep time. They accent 
every posture, and they delight to tire 
themselves to the utmost limit of agility 
and grace. They form a circle about an 
imaginary hat that has fallen in their 
midst, and, advancing toward it, each 
girl makes a feint of picking it up, caress- 
ing it, holding it off at length; now tak- 
ing it off, now putting it on her head 
again. At the conclusion of each figure 
they join hands in a circle, turn half- 
round, trembling and looking at each 
other with humid, ecstatic eyes. 

‘‘Ole! Ole!”’ A crowd has collected 
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about them, and utter exclamations like 
‘¢Jump, my pigeon, jump!”’ or ‘‘ Long 
life to your mothers!’’ But the girls 
hardly hear this accompaniment to their 
movements. They are in a tremor from 
head to foot; they would like the dance 
to last forever. 

But the guitarista knows when he has 
earned his money. He stops playing in 
the very middle of a figure. Cunning 
fellow! He expects somebody will fill 
the hat again in order to see therest. He 
miscalculates, for the girls catch hold of 
each other and run away, laughing and 
shrieking, half vexed, half delighted, at 
having danced for ‘‘San Anton.” 

And at that instant a boy on the other 
side began to scream Maleguenas, with a 
voice that was changing from treble to 
bass. Thither the crowd surged, ready 
to call down blessings on his mother if the 
song pleased them. 

Sometimes, we were told, the festival 
breaks up in a general dance, every one 
joining in, girls of eighteen and women 
of eighty, and then the old Alameda 
offers its gayest aspect—gayest and most 
innocent. The dance we had seen con- 
verted us, and we hastened to temper a 
judgment we had made earlier. Is it not 
perilous to offer a statement about the 
morals of a people on the unsure ground 
of observation? To judge by the rough 
talk and behavior of these chulas and 
majos I might have been led to write that 
the Spain of to-day is the loose Spain of 
Guzman de Alfarache, but I waited a 
little. When we went away finally we 
felt that a tough strand of modern decency 
binds up these customs, at once simple and 
rough, of old world revelry. Had it been 
otherwise, we would have joined the 
group of reformers at Madrid, who esteem 
the feast a childish fashion, worn to the 
point of suppression. I think by calling 
it a childish fashion the reformers unwit- 
tingly defend it. Already too many in- 
nocent pastimes have been abolished, as © 
the world knows by the added dullness. 
But there is really no need to defend the 
festival. It will endure as long as An- 
dalusia, for to such shreds as are left of 
their earlier enchantments—among which 
must be classed the sports of ‘*San An- 
ton ’’—the Spaniards cling with peculiar 
and praiseworthy steadfastness. 











A Pear in the Home. 


BY AUGUSTA SALISEURY PRESCOTT. 






all the year is 
the heart so 
dg"  f filled with 
shi a joy, or the 
¥ home so replete 

with genuine 
home love and 
home feeling as 
during the time 
that leads us up to 
the holiday 
season. 

Christmas Day 
is, to be sure, our 
day of days—the 
most joyful of all 
the joyous season ; 
but surely every home-mother, at least, 
will agree that the days of preparation 
before Christmas are filled with a quiet, 
steady, soul stirring happiness that could 
not be exchanged for any single day of 
revelry. For is it not during the weeks 
that precede the holidays that we pre- 
we gifts for our dear ones? Are we not 

usy planning and scheming, and, per- 
haps, denying ourselves some coveted 
thing that we may enrich those we love ? 

Yes! we are doing all these dear things 
for a month before Christmas, and we well 
know how happy this preparation has 
made us. Truly it is more blessed to give 
than to receive. 

It seems a pity, and more than a pity, 
that anything conventional should enter 
into our Christmas giving, yet so it must 
be. A change has come over the world 
since those days, so long ago, when the 
wise men came bringing gifts to the 
Christ-child. A sense of propriety has 
crept into our Christmas giving that cul- 
ture renders inseparable from this most 
beautiful custom. 

If only all gifts might come from the 
heart as heart-whole expressions, and be 
received in just the spirit in which they 
are sent! But this cannot always be so. 
The young woman who would like to give 


ee no time in 
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a present to her young man that should 
be as elegant and costly as the extreme 
limit of her purse would allow, must 
restrain her liberality and be governed by 
the etiquette of the case. It is not good 
form for a young woman to give expensive 
gifts to any but her betrothed. Indeed, 
she must not give any real gift at all. If 
a young man has been kind to her, she 
may send him a card, mayhap, ora calen- 
dar of her own painting, or some little 
trifle, if she so desires; but it is better 
taste for a young woman to send nothing 
at all in the way of Christmas greetings to 
young men. 

A young man may give presents of 
books, flowers, bonbonnieres, or any pretty 
favors that may please his fancy, provided 
that he does not select jewelry, as this is 
not given save between those who are 
engaged. 

There is no rule at all about family 
presents. The one law is, do not go be- 
yond your means. With this restriction 
in mind and a loving heart to prompt the 
selection of gifts, one cannot go far astray. 

It is almost pathetic that we are some- 
times od/iged to give Christmas presents. 
Society, or long-established custom, de- 
mands them. We must give something 
to Miss A, because she gave us something 
last year. Miss B must have a gift, be- 
cause we have always given her one. Miss 
C will probably expect something, be- 
cause she has been with us a great deal. 
this year, and so on and so on. 

Truly it would seem as if the true spirit 
of Christmas were more often destroyed 
than not by the trammels and restrictions 
that society weaves about us. 

But let us keep the Christmas time, with 
its life and light and love, as much in our 
hearts as we may, and let us violate it 
neither in deed nor in spirit beyond the 
limits of actual necessity. 

A Christmas gathering is as much a 
part of Christmas Day as the Christmas 
dinner itself. After the feast of dinner 
is over and the family is enjoying the 
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reaction that follows an embarrassment of 
gifts and good things there comes a pause, 
during which games and plays may be 
planned for revelry later on. 

A crazy quadrille is something in which 
all may participate, and which affords 
literally ‘‘no end” of amusement for 
both young and old. The fun itself is 
rather boisterous and may not recommend 
itcelf to a mixed company, but for home 
gatherings it is the greatest of sport. 

The idea is simply for all, both men 
and women, boys and girls, young and 
old, to affect such an exchange in cloth- 
ing that each one has on garments that 
are turned around, literally ‘‘ hind side 
before.’’ Masks are then put on the back 
of the head, so that, to all appearances, 
one should be walking backward. A 
thin linen or muslin mask is placed over 
one’s face so that it will appear as if it 
were the back of the head. 

A quadrille is danced in this way, each 
one walking backward and going through 
the figures as exactly as possible. The 
ridiculous effect is heightened by holding 
the hands behind the back in front of the 
false face and fanning or trifling with 
vinaigrette or handkerchief. 

Another game, for the young feople es- 
pecially, is progressive salamagundi. Sev- 
eral tables are prepared, and the couples 
draw lots and seat themselves at the 
different tables as in progressive euchre, or 
any ofthe other ‘‘ progressive ’’ games that 
have been popular for a couple of years. 

Upon one table is placed a set of jack- 
straws, upon another a miniature fish- 
pond, upon another a cribbage set, a 
fourth has, perhaps, a parchessi board, 
and a fifth a pack of cards for euchre. At 
a given signal all begin to piay. When 
the game at the first table is ended a bell 
is struck, and all the other tables stop 
playing. Those who are winrers, or are 
furthest along in the game, pass on to the 
next table higher, where they immediately 
begin to play whatever game happens to 
be upon that table. At a certain hour 
known only to the hostess a bell is struck 
and all stop playing. King. queen and 
booby prizes are then given out. 


To those who have been accustomed to 
only the old card games there will bea 
spice about this that is highly refresh- 
ing. 

To diversify and give extra zest to the 
family dinners, a little novelty has been 
devised, which would, of course, be im- 
possible outside of a family gathering. A 
week or more before Christmas the names 
of all the guests are written upon slips of 
paper. These slips are deposited upon a 
tray. Some one of the family then draws 
out the names, one by one, and assigns 
them to various other members of the 
family. For example, as she draws forth 
Cousin Will’s name, she sends it to Aunt 
Susie. Aunt Susie’s name goes to Sister 
Madge. Brother Jo is given over to the 
tender mercies of Uncle Jack, etc., etc. 
So that by the time the slips are all drawn 
each one receives a slip of paper bearing 
the name of some one else. 

This is done a week before Christmas. 
During the interval of time a tiny present 
is bought by each one who receives the 
slip, and a verse of poetry is composed 
about the one whose name is written upon 
the paper. 

Thus, Aunt Susie, who has received 
Cousin Will’s name, and who knows the 
young fellow’s fondness for pork and 
beans, buys him a small dish of that deli- 
cacy, done in wax, and pins upon it a 
four-line poem. 

Sister Madge, meanwhile, is preparing 
small pop corn balls, perhaps, for Aunt 
Susie, and with them is a little poem re- 
calling a family joke, that will be appre- 
ciated by all. 

Uncle Jack has bought a soap pup for 
Brother Jo, and teases him in rhyme 
about his fondness for canines. And so 
it is throughout the whole list of relatives. 
No one is slighted. No one is offended. 
But all take everything in the true give- 
and-take spirit of Christmas. 

To all the Gopry readers a Merry 
Christmas! Let the cheer of the glad 
season enter your hearts, and let not any 
shade of past Christmas seasons with 
friends that are gone dull the brightness 
of face or lip. 

















The Baby. 
OUTING.—CARRIAGE.—PLAYTHINGS. 


BY EMMA J. GRAY. 


VI. 





NLESS illness or bad weather 
interferes, little ones should 
-have at least one daily outing, 
and both morning and after- 
noon is yet better. Nothing helps more 
in formulating strength, vitality and gen- 
eral robustness, than an abundance of 
fresh, pure, invigorating air. But this 
outing should be taken wisely, or better 
not at all. Lately calling on a young 
mother, I asked, ‘‘ How did the baby get 
such acold?’’ ‘By my taking her to 
the Park,’’ was the answer. ‘‘ Mamma 
said, ‘It’s a lovely day; why don’t you 
take the baby out; she is seven weeks old? 
You could take her a short distance with- 
out much fatigue. The air will do you 
both good.’ So after mamma left, I lost 
no time, but got off at once. I went di- 
rectly to the Park, and found a shady 
spot, where there was a good breeze, and 
I sat down, and drew the carriage up close 
‘to the seat. We stayed an hour or more. 
Alice slept soundly. You know she had 
never been in the fresh air before. And 
nearly everybody that passed said, ‘ What 
a white baby.’ But finally I got tired, 
and thought I had better wheel her home. 
When she woke up, she could hardly open 
her eyes—the cool air I had thought so 
refreshing had given her a severe cold in 
her head. Nor did it stop there. But 
she coughed incessantly all night, and has 
» seemed so feverish and sick ever since, 
that yesterday we called in the doctor. 
Well, I have had one lesson. You know 
I don’t know much about babies, but the 
next time I take her out I will not put 
her in such acool breeze. Just see her 
red eyes, and the tears rolling down her 
cheeks. It’s time now for another pow- 
der. The doctor says if we are not care- 
ful she will have fnflammation of the 
lungs.” 
This instance could be duplicated, with 
more or less varied experiences, by many 


hundreds. But as it is a mother who has 
made the mistake, it will not be apt to 
occur again. Experience is a good 
teacher, and mothers are not only will- 
ing, but anxious to learn. 

The outing question, however, is.a seri- 
ous problem, when, as isso often the case, 
nurses, and not mothers, are the ones to 
direct the little people’s travels. 

One ironing day, about the middle of 
June, I entered my own kitchen, to find 
sitting by the side of a roaring, roasting- 
hot fire a big Irish woman. She was clean, 
even prettily dressed; a long, white em- 
broidered apron, voluminously covering 
the skirts of her frock; and on her lap a 
frail, delicate-looking infant. With one 
glance I took in the situation. I did not 
know the child’s mother, but the clothing 
and appearance of the baby showed she 
came from not alone the home of refine- 
ment, but of wealth. I thought, what 
shall Ido? Here you are gossipping with 
my cook, and the lady whose money you 
are taking for caring for this baby thinks 
you are trundling her along in the balmy, 
cool air, giving her the much-needed 
outing. If she was in her own home she 
would not be allowed in the kitchen, but 
here she is sitting in mine. I presume 
my face and manner indicated enough of 
what was in my thought to cause action 
on the part of the nurse, for, on seeing me, 
she soon rose and left. After she took 
her departure I said to my cook, ‘‘I will 
not have this repeated. If your friends 
choose to bring their own children into 
my hot kitchen I have nothing to say, but 
they must not bring other people’s chil- 
dren here.’’ 

Mothers cannot be too wide awake. 
For one conscientious nurse there are 
hundreds who are totally devoid of con- 
science. It’s an old story; we’ve seen 
them again and again. Taking the 
carriages filled with somebody’s treasure 
into dreary, vile streets filled with noxious 
vapors and gasses, becaust, forsooth, they 
will meet some of their friends there, 
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or letting the little ones lie in a cramped, 
uncomfortable position, even occasion- 
ally slapping the child because he is so 
cross, and thereby interfering with their 
hilarious conversation with their com- 
panions, or allowing the strong sunshine 
to pour into the baby’s eyes, thereby 
weakening the eyesight, perhaps forever, 
or losing the carriage afghans or robes, 
only because they are thinking of every- 
thing but what they should, or many 
other wrong doings too countless to 
enumerate. I heard a mother remark 
once, ‘‘ When Jane takes the baby out, I 
have her walk on the opposite side of the 
street, and then I sit in the window and 
watch her, otherwise I go, or send a guard 
with her.’’ Towhatever decision mothers 
may come, they should, first of all, be sure 
it is the wisest for dear baby’s sake. If 
mothers only had the strength to trundle 
their little one’s themselves, they would 
be kept from much anxiety as well as 
sleepless nights, and baby from many 
exhausting aches and pains. 


“Mrs. Lofty keeps a carriage, 

So do I; 

She has dappled grays to draw it, 
None have I; 

With my blue-eyed laughing baby, 
Trundling by, 

I hide his face, lest she should see 

The cherub boy, and envy me.” 


It has become almost an undisputed 
fact that it is better to ride baby about 
than carry him. Still there are times 
when a change is not only restful but 
essential. For example, when children 
are ill they are often timid and fretful 
when finding themselves alone in the 
carriage. At such times it would be 
found better to yield to their desire and 
keep them in your arms. They will seem 
heavy, and will soon tire out even the 
strongest muscles; but if you cuddle 
them close, and let them feel your presence 
to be near, they will be happy and con- 
tent, and therefore derive all possible 
benefit from having been out ;-also, it is 
often well, for peace sake, to give the 
baby the change from the carriage to 
your arms, or to let him take a short walk 
on his own little feet, if he is old enough 
so todo. Very often a change of even a 


few moments will prevent a baby from 
becoming fretful. 


Frequently, the only 
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reason why one baby is good, and another 
is troublesome, comes from the lack of 
brains or painstaking on the part of his 
keeper. 

Carriages come in all grades and styles, 
therefore the poor, as well as the rich, 
may enjoy this luxury for their children. 
In these days of decoration, a little gold, 
or white paint, can readily be applied to 
a plain inexpensive carriage, and so give 
it added richness, or sometimes ladies 
use their oils, or water colors, and trim 
their babies’ carriages and parasols with 
vines of morning-glories, or bunches of 
forget-me-nots, roses, sweet brier, or 
other wild blossoms. ‘Taste, fancy, and 
money run riot, when fond mothers 
decide, relative to baby’s equipage. 
Surely many of the little ones we pass by 
aré so decked out as to look as if they are 
the children of the blood royal, as, in- 
deed, they are, for are not all, rich and 
poor alike, children of the King of kings ? 

Occassionally it will help baby to en- 
joy his out-door exercise if some favorite 
toy is part of the carriage outfit. When 
baby’s lips curl and tears are just ready 
to come bring out the rubber doll, or 
rattle, and the lips will curve the other 
way and the tears will give place to 
smiles, and frequently uproarious, gleeful 
laughter will make agreeable music in the 
clear sunny air. Above all, mothers, do 
not be foolish on the subject of playthings. 
Know that your child does not value a 
toy for its worth in dollars and cents. 
If it only amuses the baby it has the same 
practical value to him whether it costs 
one cent or fifty dollars. And there is 
no reason why even wealthy parents 
should be wasteful, when there are so 
many sick and needy ones to whom the 
money you would waste would be an un- 
measured boon. All money is an oppor- 
tunity, and we should consider this even 
when buying toys for our babies. ‘* Just 
think of my child being so pleased with 
a toy which her nurse bought her, for 
eighteen cents that she pays no further 
heed to the one I bought her which cost 
me seven dollars,’’ was the way one 
mother appealed to me lately. How 
simple are the desires of childhood! A 
string of empty spools, or a bag of horse- 
chestnuts or beans, will often take the 
place of the costliest rattle. And we al 
l 








know the desire of babyhood to possess a 
rag doll. Bisque and wax ones are thrown 
aside if only a pretty rag baby can be 
hugged and loved, This doll can fall 
down any where and how without the 
warning words, ‘‘ Take care, or you'll 
break your doll,’”’ for babies do like free- 
dom. 

The muslin picture-books are excellent 
for little ones, and when they are older 
give them any old picture-books or illus- 
tratel papers you are tired keeping, and 
the horses, cows, cats or fashion plates, 
as the case may be, will keep them quiet 
for hours. And when still older teach 
them how to use the scissors (the rounded, 
unpointed ones are safer for the eyes) ; 
and also direct them about a mucilage- 
bottle and brush, and give them an 
old waste book, and soon these cut- 
out pictures will be so placed by little 
hands as to form an entertaining and 
pretty scrap book: Always help children 
to amuse themselves; there 1s nothing 
more pitiful than to hear the whining cry, 
‘<7 don’t know what to do. I want to be 
amused.”” Train your babies to love the 
beautiful ; do not allow them to tear paper, 
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—some day they may tear a valuable 
book,—do not allow them to injure paint 
and pretty walls with their lead pencil 
and crayon drawings. Ia every way, 
guide the baby hands to use their play- 
things to advantage, never to hurt or de- 
siroy. 

Remember the training received during 
babyhood reflects on all their after-life. 
And time flies ; the baby of to-day is the 
man of to-morrow. 


««Where’s my baby? Where’s my baby? 
But a little while ago, 
In my arms I held one fondly, 
And a robe of lengthened flow 
Covered little knees so dimpled, 
And each pink and chubby toe. 


“‘Where’s my baby? I remember 
Now about the shoes so red, 
Peeping from the shortened dresses, 
And the bright curls on his head ; 
Of the little teeth so pearly, 
And the first sweet words he said. 


«© Where’s my baby? Ask that urchin, 
Let me hear what he will say; 
‘Wh: re’s your baby, ma ?’ he questioned, 
Wh a rogui+h look and way, 
*GueS$ he’s gruwn to be a boy now, 
Big enough to work and play.’” 


With Garp and Lute. 


VIRELAI, 


BY ST. GEORGE BEST. 


H, mistress, hear! with harp and lute 
We come, with viol and with flute, 
While all the summer night is mute, 
And naught beyond the owlet’s hoot 
Rings through the orchards ripe with fruit. 





Doth not the strain thy fancy lure 

Back to the time when sang thy wooer 

The self-same ballad on the moor? 
Ah, mistress, hear! 


Leave not these airs to listening boor, 

Or romping hoiden, pert and poor, 

Whom guardian hands cannot immure 

In chamber walls howe’er secure. 

Ease, love, the pangs that I endure! 
Ah, mistress, hear ! 
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Cwo Santa Glauses—A True Story. 


BY OLIVIA PHILLIPS. 


little girls, ten years old, who lived 
in a small town away down in Maine, 
where the snow, when it comes, comes to 
stay, and the snowdrifts are sometimes 
ten and twelve feet high. 
For years they had believed in a really 
truly Santa Claus, who came down the 
chimney and filled their stockings with 


J iste ein and Theresa were two 


toys and candies, and when they discov-: 


ered that it was mamma and papa who 
gave them their goodies they were greatly 
disappointed, but tried to make up for it 
by playing that they were Santa Claus to 
their fathers and mothers, their sisters 
and brothers. 

They started in regular grown-up fash- 
ion, and whispered together and winked 
knowingly at each other, and certainly 
made the ‘‘old folks’? wonder what the 
children could be about. 

They were good little girls, and were 
allowed to go on with their plans undis- 
turbed. 

Early in the symmer they began to 
make the Christmas presents. 

They collected pieces of silk and bright 
woolen cloth, and odds and ends from 
everybody, and from everywhere. 

They then made pin-balls by dozens, 
for they planned to overlook none. 

They made six ‘‘ clove apples.’’ Do the 
little girls of to-day know what ‘‘ clove 
apples”’ are? 

‘The Christmas of which I write was in 
1858—thirty years ago—and ‘‘clove ap- 


- ples’’ were all the style. 


They were made by taking a nice, 
round, solid apple, with a good stem, and 
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sticking it full of cloves, so that not abit 
of the apple would show, and tying a 
bright ribbon on the stem the present 
was complete. 

The children made yards and yards of 
plain tatting, and wound it on pink paste- 
board, just as they do laces in the stores. 

They made pin-cushions, too, and 
stuffed them with cotton datin, and, oh! 
how hard it was to stick pins into them; 
but it didn’t matter, for they were stuffed 
with love, too. 

Josephine and Theresa remembered 
each other, too, and they went down town 
together to do their Christmas shopping. 

The following conversation was over- 
heard, as they walked along, happy as 
birds. 

Josephine. ‘‘ How much shall you 
spend tor my Christmas present ?”’ 

Theresa. ‘‘ Fifteen cents.’ 

Josephine. ‘* Then J spend fifteen 
for yours. Now, you wait outside, while 
I go in and buy, and don’t you peep.” 

Theresa stood shivering in the cold, 
looking in at the window, and trying to 
see what Josephine would buy. 

After a time—hours it seems to 
Theresa—it is really about ten minutes, 
Josephine appeared, and Theresa entered 
the toy-store, while Josephine gazed 
steadily in to see what Theresa would buy. 

Their shopping having ended they 
started home with very émpor/ant looks 
on each little face, and each little mouth 
tightly closed for about two seconds, 
when, bursting with curiosity, Theresa 
says, ‘‘Show me what you have for me, 
and J’4/show yeu what / have for you ?’’ 
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‘“‘Oh, no!” says Josephine, feebly. 

Theresaw ‘‘ Yes, do. Id rather see it 
now than Christmas. Zru/y I would.” 

Then they stood still, and each 
unwrapped one end of the precious bun- 
dle, and gave the other a ‘‘ peep.”’ 

Both chuckled with delight, and hand 
in hand they went skipping home. 

Two or three days before Christmas 
they had finished their gifts, and labeled 
them with great care, forgetting no one ; 
but they had spent all of their money, 
and it wouldn’t seem like Christmas with- 
out a tree.” 

They worried a little over it, but at last de- 
cided that a branch from grandma’s plum- 
tree would be better than no tree at all. 

The trees were all covered with ice, but, 
nothing daunted, they started to get their 
Christmas-tree. 

The snow was-deep. Their hands most 
frozen; but they twisted, and cut, and 
tugged, and pulled, and finally succeeded. 
They never once thought of what grand- 
ma might say if she should see her choice 
plum-tree so abused. 

They melted the snow from the 
branches, and gazed lovingly at the bare 
limbs, and decided it was ‘‘just the thing.’’ 

Happy, happy childhood! How little 
makes it happy! Its sorrows, oh, how few ! 


THE CHILDREN’S CORNER. 





The tree was to be at Josephine’s house, 
and the children had permission to lock 
the parlor doors, and keep the older ones 
out, and how heartily they laughed when’ 
mother, forgetting, tried to go into the 
room ! 

They were hard at work before sun- 
rise on Christmas morning. After great 
trouble, and with the aid of ropes and 
nails, they got the tree to stand. 

Then began the greatest fun of all, 
‘«decorating.”’ 

And when they had hung on the tree 
the twenty-eight pin-balls, six clove ap- 
ples, ten yards of tatting, in ome yard 
pieces, and sixteen pin-cushions, they 
clapped their hands with joy, and cried, 
‘«Isn’t it lovely ?”’ 

After breakfast, the fathers and mothers, 
sisters and brothers, were invited into the 
parlor, and great, indeed, was their sur- 
prise. 

Such a Christmas-tree ne’er was seen, 
and when to each one was presented a 
pin-ball and pin-cushion, a yard of tatting 
or a clove apple, their feelings were be- 
yond expression. 

The little girls felt well paid for all 
work and trouble when uncle George pro- 
posed ‘‘three rousing cheers for the two 
little Santa Clauses.” 


A ¥Young Mother's Vesolution. 
BY LOUISE R, BAKER. 
{Small girl walking up and down nursing a doll. ] 


(¢ Y’Mtired of carryin’ this baby, 
I Just as tired as I can be; 

My arm is achin’ awful, 
There’s no rest in the world for me. 

It’s mending’ and stitchin’ between times, 
An’ cookin’ and dear knows what, 

An’ sewin’ buttons that wont stay on 
An’ my biscuits is hard as shot. 


« ¢Tt’s your own fault,’ mother tells me ; 
If you’d listened to what I said, 
An’ not been in such a hurry 
Towards Hymen’s altar to tread, 
If you’d stayed right here with your mother 
An’ learned to cook an’ to sew, 
You wouldn’t be at me forever 
With your tale on tale of woe.’ 


“T’m tired a nursin’ this baby, 
It seems like it’s always ill ; 
First measles an’ then scarlatina, 
An’ too little to swallow a pill. 
I used to imagine that babies 
Was a laughing all day long, 
An’ I thoarght the prettiest picture 
Was a mother singin’ a song. 


“T’m tired a walk, walk, walkin’, 
But I daren’t sit down to rest, 
For the doctor said this mornin’, 
‘ Ma’am,’ less you do your best 
A-nursin’ you'll lose your baby ’— 
An’ what would I do that day ? 
Though it’s little an’ weak an’ puny, 
I'd cry my heart away. 





“You had better mind your mothers, 
They’re the wisest persons round, 
An’ they’re sure to rule their daughters 
With a common-sense that sound, 

Now /’m goin’ to make this baby 
Do everything she is told, 

An’ I aint goin’ to let her get married 
Till she’s fifty or sixty years old,” 
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HE custom of decorating the interiors 

of bouses and churches at Christmas 
with appropriate designs and devices 
in the simple style peculiar to that 
particular festival, has de- 
veloped considerably dur- 
ing the last few years. This is probably owing 
to the progress and taste for decorat ve work, 
whether of a permanent or temporary character, 
such as can be taken in hand without difficulty 
by most amateurs. and also to the facilities af- 
forded at the present time fur obtaining such an 
infinite variety of materials suitable for this par- 
ticular purpose. ; 

‘The temporary decorations used at Christmas 
may be divided into t vo classes—those intended 
fur private houses and public places of a festive 
charucter, and the more impyrtant kind for the 
decoration of churches, 

With reg:rd to the decoration of churches, 
there are certain rules tu be o' served by those 
engaged tn this work, generally ladies, with per- 
haps a masculine as-istant for the rough portion. 
The desire shot!d be to make the decorations 
effective, without being elalorate or expensive, 
as it should be remembered that they are merely 
to serve a temporary purpose, and will probably 
not be requiel again, At the same time the 
different devices and emblems u-ed should be 
strictly symbo ical of the sacred character of the 
festival, as the primary purpose of the decorators 
shoul! be to convey to the ccngreyation the rea- 
son and meaning ot the various devices. As all 
these symbols have their proper place in church 
work, the simple rules to be observed as to their 
color and reason fur disp!ay are important to the 
decorator, and care mu-t be taken to have them 
correct One of the mistakes often made is a 
too lavish use of emblems ano texts; and another 
is overcrowding the church with too much ever- 
green, untl the distinctions of the ditterent parts 
of the building are lust, and the whole resem- 
bles a fancy fair rather than the internor ot a 
church 

In order to start properly, a good supply of 
the different evergreens in seasun 1s essential, 
berried and variegated holly, of course, pre- 
dominating. The heavy portion of the work, 
such as the wreaths and rough bands, made up 
from the best paris of the evergreens, and in- 
tended for the pillars, window sills, and other 
parts, should now be made. This is done by 
cutting up assoried evergreens into small pieces, 
and stringing them together so as to form bands, 
Too much time sheuld not be spent over these, 
as they look quite as effective as when elaho- 
rately made. The rough bands made this way 
are very suitable for edging purposes, such as 
along the top a: d bottom parts of the gallery. and 
also fur wreathing spirally round the columns; 
but for this purpose they should be made much 
finer. It isa general rule that all the rough 
work should be done first, and all the devices in 
evergreens put into position, so that the waste 
may be cleared away preparatory to the more 
important parts of the decorations being taken in 
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hand. The next in order, after the evergreeg 
work is finished, are the varivus devices and 
emblems, all of which should be symbulical ig 
some way of the season’s festival. These are 
made tn various forms and of different materials, 
They can, of course, be bought ready made at 
many places; but, when time permits, they cap 
be very well made at home. The !ramework for 
most of these is made from thin wood, painted 
green; or, if the pattern is complicated, it 1s cut 
from thm zinc or strong millboard. There are 
many ways and different materia's to cover 
the devices, althouzh the range of colors 
allowed ts limit d. 
tive way to cover them is with immortelles, or 
everlas ing flowers, as they are termed. These 
are nuw much cheaper than formerly; they are 
also useful for letters, borders, and many other 
purposes. They can be obtained in all colors, 
but red, white, and violet are the only colors that 
shou'd be used. The devices need not be 
covered entirely with them; a variation can be 
made by forming one part with small green 
leaves, and the other wih scarlet :mmuortelles or 
holly berries. Another way is to paint part of 
the device with scarlet enamel paint, and cover 
the other part with white Cape flowers or imita- 
tion camellias. Devices done this way look very 
weil, aud can be quickly made; or if the device 
has several parts, such as the trefoil, one can be 
done with crys al frost, the other with green 
Jeaves, and the last part with, imitation holly 
berrit's, There are several ways of making 
the latter; but I do not believe in home- 
made berries, when they can be purchased far 
better made for eight cents per gro-s. The hints 
as to covering the different devices depend, of 
course, upon circumstances; but still, in a gen 
eral way, the combinations suggested will be 
found effective and inexpensive, and the colors 
in proper contrast. Too many devices should 
not be used, especia ly if the church is a small 
one, as they are apt to look too prominent, and 
take the attenton away from more important 
ohjects, ‘The use of banners and tablets is much 
to be commended, as they nll up large spaces on 
walls, and can be hung on columns over the pul- 
pit, and many other places. Texts, emblems, 
and devices can be painted on or fixed to them, 
and they add to the appearance and aid the 
other decorations in every way. The material 
for them should be red twill or whue glazed 
muslin, as red and white are the symbolical culors 
most appropriate to Christmas, and can, there- 
fore, be used free'y in every part of the church, 
In the case of red banners and tablets two feet 
six inches by one foot six inches is a sutable 
size; but this, of course, depends upon the 
pace they are to occupy. They should not be 
painted, as emblems, letters, and devices in card- 
board specially made for this purpose can be 
had. These should be glued on and left plain, 
and a border of imitation holly or -ivy leaves 
shou'd he sewn on inorder to give them a fin- 
ished a>pearance. These can be varied im 
seveiai ways; but I suggest this as being the 
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most simple to quickly produce a good effect. 
Muslin bsnners in all sizes, wth suitable designs 
and emblems traced upon them ready for paint- 
ing, can now be had, or they can be bought 
cheaply ready done, Still, those already out- 
lined are the most suitable, as they give scope 
for a certain amount of work to be done; but if 
one or two are purchased, this will be sufficient 
to give an idea how a number of others may be 
made up from plain muslin, while an inspection 
of some already decorated will further assist and 
indicate how others may be done. When these 
are painted at home broad effects should be aimed 
for, as intricate work on these, unless done by a 
practised hand, never looks well, A simple de- 
vice for the centre, such as a circle or a quatre- 
foil, in which an [.H.S., or something similar, 
cai be put, with broad bands of red running 
diagonally or crosswise from the devise to the 
edye of the banner, is very effective, and takes 
but little time. Another way is to paint upon 
th-m some simple text in red letters, e¢ged with 
black —-uch as “Prince of Peace,’ “ Peace on 
Earth,” and o hers; and edge the banner reund 
wi h green leaves or broad painted lines, with a 
smill red star in each corner. Texts with a 
number of words are unsuitable for banners, as 
the proper p'ace for them is large tablets or 
scrolls, The letters used in forming texts should 
be as plain as pos~ble, especially when they have 
to be covered with leaves, berries, or flowers. 
The letters known as church text are the best for 
this purpose. They can be bought ready cut out 
for about sixty cents per dozen, but when a quan- 
tity is likely to be required, a good plan is to buy 
an alph bet of letters as patte:ns, and then make 
as many more as will be wanted by placing the 
pattern over card board, drawing the outline, and 
culling them out. The letters should not be too 
lar-e, from four to six inches isa suitable sive for 
most purposes. Texts-how up beston while tablets 
cut from glazed muslin, and made tothe length re- 
quired ; the letter: are best red, although violetand 
green look very well A Gothic capital should com- 
mence the text, and be of adifferent color. Gold 
letters edged with red berries are v: ry effective ; 
these can be quickly dose with the prepared 
gold made for this purpose ; but texts done with 
go'd should be placed in the chancel or near the 
altar. Texts on red tablets should be in white 
or yreen, with the initial letter of each word 
larger and bold. Scrolls, in tne form of twisted 
ribbon are very suitable for texts; these can be 
mide to any pa'tern or any length. For texts 
that are intended for small spaces they should be 
in folded form, and cut from card board, and the 
places where they are supposed to fold over 
shou'd be shaded with black lines, and the text 
in red letters. For long spaces the scroll is best 
plain, with just the ends turned down. 

Trellis work patterns made of small leaves, 
fastened 'o a framework of laths or wire, is very 
suitable for the chancel of the church. The laths 
or wire should:form a square or diamond-shaped 
pattern, and the different leaves should be secured 
to the trellis with fine wire, Small devices 
painted should then be fixed on the points of in- 
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tersection, and a band of holly leaves run along 
the top and bottom of the trellis makes a suitable 
finish. The pulpit is the next part to be done. 
Considerable care should be taken with this, as it 
is generally the most prominent object in the 
church. Fine bands of variegated holly for the 
rails and piilars should be made. and also wreaths 
for the top and lower part of the pu'pit; while 
ferns, palms,anud pampas grass (if white, red, and 
vivlet) can be wilized for wreaths and devices if 
the pulpit is of a suitable kind for a decorative 
display. The gas brackets and standards should 
have fine bands of mixed evergreens wreathed 
spira ly round them, and the altar have a large 
and appropriate text on a white ground with 
red letiers und a border of dark leaves. The font 
is the last part to be done, and is generally 
finished on Christmas morning; as only white 
natural flowers are, or should the, used n the dec- 
oration of this, it is essential they should look as 
fresh as possible. For the other parts of the font 
evergreens can he used when necessary, but cire 
should he taken to avoid giving it a heavy appear- 
ance, The different varieties of dried grasses in 
natural and artificial colors suitable to the season 
that are now to be had everywhere add greatly 
to the resources of the church decorator. A 
pleasing effect is produced by using these in con- 
junction with evergreens on white or colored 
backgrounds; they are also very effective when 
used in this wiy as paneling between the win- 
dows in the nave or chancel, or any place where 
panels are required to be decorated. as in the 
pulpit and readin desk. The Cape white flowers 
already mentioned, and the different var eties of 
imitation flowers, ho ly, leaves, and moss are also 
very useful, while every other accessory r-quired 
by the amutteur decorator can be obtained from 
se eral church furnishers who make a specially 
of supplying these articles, 
Description of Sketches, 

The devices shown in our sketch-s are suitable 
and appropriate for Christmas church decorations, 
and may be described as follows : 

Fig 1 isthe trefoil, or emblem of the Trinity; 
it cin be covered in many ways, some of which 
have been already described, 

Fig 2 shows the cross pa‘onee and circle, and 
looks well when the cross 1s covered with small 
leaves, and the circle with red immortelles 

Fig. 3 is the double triangle, also an emblem 
of the Trinity; this is verv effective when one 
triangle is done with scarlet flowers and the other 
with white. 

Fig. 4 is the anchor, an emblem of hope and” 
patience; it can be covered in any of the ways 
described for the others, : 

Fig. 5 is a combin:tion of the trefoil and trian- 
gle, and can be covered with immortelles in con- 
trasted colors. 

Figs. 6, 7, 8, 9, show several patterns of the 
muslin banners alrea+y described, with patterns 
suitable for decorating, 

Figs. 10, 11 are two patterns of trellis work, 
showing the effect of them when finished; the 
method of making them has already been de- 
scribed, 
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A‘ Monthly Resume of Practical /atters Relating to 
Dress and Soeial Kvents. 








HE latest mode for contrasting color, each panel about ten inches 
making gowns in wide. The top of the back breadths are laid in 
Paris is the round plaits in the middle next the belt, while the 
waist and gored fronts are gathered and carried very far back. 
skirt. Of course, It is often a serious problem to know howto 
this style can only convert a limited wardrobe into fashionable 
be adopted to ad- styles, and to make over old gowns; the present 
vantage byslender fashions lend themselves to rejuvenation, espe- 
figures. The_ cially bodices, which are the first to show signs 

round bodice may have of wear. Are our sleeves rubbed and creased? 
its ends thrust inside the We can replace them with a pair in velvet. Are 
skirt all round, or else the whalebones on our side seams and breast 
only in the back, with seams causing the outer fabric to look greasy 
pointe@*front, or there may and worn? We can rig up some fanciful outer 
be a princess front with the jacket to cover over the sides and part of the 
wide, round seamless back, _ front. 
to which the skirt is sewed If a plaid corsage is worn, or you have be. 
on in very thick gathers. A come tired of it, whether it fastens under the 
narrow belt lapped in the arm or down the center of the front, the sides 
middle crosses the back can be covered by a sort of over-budice in plain 
only, or there is an em. material, joining on the shoulder or finishing 
broidered corselet, or one of many folds or of with a few plaits at the arm-hole. The front 
braids, or perhaps a Swiss belt is preferred with and back are similar. If still good, the plaid 
pointed front and straight back. The only sleeves can be left; if injured, plain sleeves 
visible seams are under the arms and one in can be substituted. On the other hand, a plain 
the front, as the back has no side forms, and corsage can be altered by the addition of plaid 
the fronts close invisibly on the left side. panels and plaid sleeves. 

These skirts are designed by Worth to take The prevalence of lace corsages gives oppor- 
away fullness at the top of back breadths, This tunities to alter corsages and skirts by draping 
goring is merely a sloped seam in the middle of them with lace. A plaid skirt, made quite 
the back; for example, two back breadths of simply, the plaid cut on the cross or straight, 
cloth are each left their full width of fifty-four can be altered by placing a simple tablier drap- 
inches at the base, and are sloped to less than ery in front, or plain material, and adding a 
half their width at the top of the seam which _ plaited back of the plain. 
joins them; their front edges are straight sel- An open casaque of black cloth or velvet is 
vages. The remainder of the skirt is twostraight useful to wear with skirts cf which the bodice is 
half breadths of the cloth separated down the past wearing. With this open casaque a variety 
front and on each side by panels of cloth of a of waistcoats can be employed. To facilitate 
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change, the waistcoats can be made as separate 
bodices, buttoning up the back, the casaque 
being slipped over, buttoned at the neck and 
again at the belt to keep the back close to the 
figure. The waistcoats can be plain, tucked, 
draped diagonally, draped beneath a buckle, etc. 

If the edge of the skirt is discolored with mud, 
it can be improved and rendered quite new in 
appearance by sewing at the edge a broad band 
of braid, or of the new braid passementerie, 
which is so light and handsome, and is the height 
of fashion. Some woolens are easily faded or 
discolored by spots of mud, even if the material 
is of good quality, when a wet day can utterly 
spoil a quite new dress by destroying the fresh- 
ness of the edge. A band of braid or material 
representing the new stripe border is in sucha 
case of great service. The winter’s woolen ma- 
terials display a handsome collection of these 
borders, in one or three s‘ripes, occupying a 
depth half as great as the skirt itself. 

It is easy to change the crape trimmings of a 
mourning dress and renovate it for half-mourning, 
instead of buying a new dress. A plaited cash- 
mere skirt has, say two crape plaits in front. 
Take them away and insert a black velvet panel. 
Replace the crape collar and revers to the loose 
fronts with velvet. Cut away the crape waist- 
coat and wear a white cambric riding shirt, with 
black ribbon half-belt. This belt, starting from 
the side seams of the corsage, together with the 
dog-collar, will keep your corsage in place. 

Feather trimmings are much used for orna- 
menting gowns, especially those which have nu- 
merous many-colored beads scattered over them. 
These are used around the hem of flat skirts and 
down the sides, narrow bands to match being 
placed on the bodice. Sleeves are still worn 
different from the gowns; some are made of 
Lyons velvet, and others in velveteen, There is 
It is black 
net, with small squares of jet embroidery, and in 
the center of each square there is a small steel 
star, or turquoise cabochon. Thus, many ladies 
have a pair of sleeves like the gown, and another 
pair in velvet or this embroidered net lined with 
silk, They are so arranged that the maid can 
quickly and easily change them. 

Velvet bretelles are amongst the prettiest addi- 
tions to dresses made of plain soft woolen fabrics, 
As a rule the bretelles are arranged in long lines 
from the shoulder to the waist, front and back; 
but a newer arrangement is that in which the 
velyet ribbon in front is made to simulate figaro 


* 
jacket fronts, meeting at the waist behind, where 
they are joined by the straight bretelles from the 
shoulder, and terminate in long loops and ends 
falling on the skirt. The dress in this instance 
is of heliotrope cashmere, with three rows of 
ribbon velvet trimming the skirt. The corsage 
has a band of gauging at the waist, forming a 
kind of corselet, and the neck and sleeves are 
also finished off with gaugings at the wrist and 
below the puffs, 

Silver embroidery is much used for the decora- 
tion of matinées, tea-gowns, tea-jackets, and 
indoor dresses; a charming little tea-jacket is of 
flax blue étamine, embroidered with silver stars; 
the fronts, gathered at the shoulders, open over 
a full plastron of cream surah, embroidered with 
blue and silver, and drawn in at the waist by a 
blue and silver cord girdle. The open juive 
sleeves are of embroidered étamine, and orna- 
mented at the edge with a square revers of cream 
embroidered surah matching the chemisette. 
Another model is an open jacket of apricot 
colored velvet, very richly embroidered with sil- 
ver, and with the basque cut in large rounded 
scallops, and bordered with deep silk and silver 
fringe. The chemisette of apricot silk is veiled 
with white lace. The sleeves, falling straight 
and square, are of embroidered velvet, fringed 
at the edge, and open in front over a plaited 
sleeve of lace. The two parts of the sleeve are 
joined at intervals over the lace by graduated pas- 
sementerie clasps, and the Medici collar of plaited 
lace is fastened at the neck with a similar clasp. 

In Paris, the English Kate Greenaway style is 
more fashionable than ever for children, and it 
is quite delightful to see a number of little girls 
together, dressed in materials with large patterns, 
in old-fashioned colors, with the waist almost 
under the arms, and skirt coming down to the 
ankles, a reticule hanging by their sides, and a 
large gathered capote under which is hidden 
their pretty little face, and from which escape 
long tangled curls, dark gr fair. For such 
frocks brocaded wool and silk fabrics are much 
used, and the whole toilet, frock, capote and 
reticule are made of the same material. 

As for little boys, they are all sailors; and 
contrary to what has been the fashion for many 
years past, it is now considered extra chic to put 
them early in trousers. Not long since, boys 
wore knickerbockers until twelve or thirteen; 
now they are hardly out of short frocks when 
they are dressed as middies, with funnel-shaped 
trousers and jackets. It is quite amusing. 
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For a little girl of eight years’ old a pretty 
frock is made of chinchilla cashmere. The skirt 
is plaited in front and at the back, and forms one 
* round plait on each side; the bodice is gauged in 
the shape of a yoke, and a deep sash is draped 
around the waist and fastened down with tabs 
under the arms, A lurge rosette of fringed out 
silk fastens the sash at the back. A thick ruche 
of fringed out silk goes around the neck. Full 
sleeves, gauged at the wrists. 

A preity evening frock for a girl of the same 
age is made of pink bengaline, trimmed with 
guipure d’art and velvet ribbon. The skirt is 
edged around with a strip of guipure insertion 
put on over a velvet ribbon. Round waisted 
bodice. gathered around the waist and undera 
velvet belt, and trimmed at the top with a deep 
velvet sailor collar, open in front, showing a 
g <1 chemisette. Semi-long coat sleeve, fin- 
ished ~ velvet band. 

For a young gi:l, we have taken note of a 
pretty jacket of Havana-brown cloth, trimmed 
with black passementerie and a plastron of black 
velvet., Passementerie patterns are placed on 
each side of the plastron. High Medici collar, 
lined with black velvet. High sleeve, clinging at 
the wrist, trimmed with black passementerie. The 
jacket is lined throughout with iris-colored silk. 

Astrakan will again be the children’s fur this 
year as it is already that of their mamma’s. 

Cloth pardessus are being trimmed with large 
pélerine collars of astrakan (black and gray), 
continuing in revers down the front. In some 
the revers crosses the front diagonally. A pretty 
mode] is made of bark-colored cloth, the back is 
arranged in plaits, with a box plait on each side 
of the plaited panel, beneath which the belt 
passes. The belt or girdle is of fancy braid. It 
ties over the front, open to the waist with cloth 
revers over a Cloth plastron. The collar is of 
cloth. The black astrakan pélerine encircles 
the neck and crosses tke front, terminating on 
the left side beneath the girdle. The coat sleeve, 
mounted full at the shoulder, is finished with a 
braid cuff. 

Cloth coats are made with bands of astrakan 
down the fronts. The large revers colar and 
cuffs are also of astrakan. The sleeves are 
cut wide to admit of a large cuff. Astrakan 
pélerines are made apart from the coats. This 
is convenient, as the coat can be worn alone on 
warmer days. The pélerine is accompanied by 
a charming little astrakan toque, trimmed with a 
pen feather. 
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Imitating the style of their elders, some coats 
with semi-long added basques are prepared for 
girls over ten years. They are less disfiguring 
to the figure of young girls than they are for 
ladies; but, nevertheless, they are less pretty 
than the handsome long redingote or the smart 
short jacket. They are simply stitched at the edge, 
The revers are of moiré or faille. FASHION, 
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DESCRIPTION OF FASHTONS,. 

Fic. 1. House dress made of garnet-colored 
bengaline. This skirt is straight with a box 
plait towards the le't side, trimmed with an em. 
broidered band upon white velvet. The bodice 
is trimmed to correspond. 

Fic. 2. Dinner gown made of banana colored 
silk. The skirt is straight with box plaits upon 
the front and sides; a band of white satin, em- 
broidered, dividing them toward the left side, 
Plain corsage, trimmed to match skirt ; embroid- 
ered sleeves. Sash of plain color, crossing over 
the shoulder and fastened upon the left side. 





Fic. 3. Long redingote made of sealskin plush 
fitting tight, fastened up the front with passe 
menterie cords and buttons. High collar, large, 
full sleeves. Hat of felt, trimmed with velvet 
and feathers. 

Fic. 4. Long cloak made of brocaded cloth. 
The front is cut straight down with sling sleeves, 
edged with bands of fur, the back is tight fitting 
with plaited skitt. Hat of felt, trimmed with 
velvet and feathers. 

Fic. 5. Street costume made of myrtle-green 
cashmere, trimmed with rows of gold braid. It 
is in the princess form, closing on the lest be- 
neath rows of braid. Small toque made of cloth 
to correspond. 

Fic, 6. Dinner gown made of banana-colored 
cloth; the skirt is straight in the back with the 
front slightly draped, trimmed with heliotrope- 
colored fancy silk braid; the same braid orna- 
ments the sleeves, plastron, collar, and edge of 
pointed bodice, finished with ribbon rosettes, 

Fic. 7. Walking costume of Havana-brown 
cloth. The skirt is straight, trimmed with length- 
wise bands of brown astrakan. Seal skin wrap 
and muff, brown velvet toque, trimmed with birds 
and ribbon. : 

Fic. 8. Hat for young gir] made of black vel-: 
vet, trimmed wi.h turquoise blue velvet ribbon, 
lace, and ornaments. Velvet ribbon strings 
brought around from the back and fastened in 
front. 
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Fics. 9-10. Feather muff and boa, entirely 
composed of shaded green and black cocks’ 
‘feathers ; the muff is of black velvet and jet with 
green lining and ornament of cocks’ feathers. 

Fic. 11. Spray of flowers for evening gown. 

Fig. 12. Infants slip made of nainsook muslin. 
The yoke is plain with skirt fulled in, shirred at 
the waist in front, strings fasten it in the back; 
the neck is finished with collar, edged with 
narrow trimming. 

Fic. 13. Coat for little girl of brown cheviot, 
striped with dark green flaked with red, and 
trimmed with revers; collar and cuffs in black 
Persian lamb; folded belt, cavght up in center 
of back over the short box-plaited basque. 

Fic. 14. Suit for little boy made of dark green 
cloth, the skirt is kilted, the jacket having added 
turrets trimmed with braid and buttons. Scarf 
of plaid surah crossing from the right shoulder 
and fastened in a large bow upon the left side, 


Fic. 15. Coat for girl of seven years made of 
gray diagonal cloth with treble cape ; neck and 
wrist bands in gray astrakan ; double row of large 
buttons to match, 

Fics. 16-17. Front and back of cloak for little 
girl made of gray camel’s-hair, trimmed on the 
belt, collar and cuffs, and the brace bands with 
a large herring-bone stitch, wrought in silk. 
Over the coat sleeves fall pendent ones, arranged 
in plaits which form goffered epaulettes, and are 
cut to describe a fan-shaped edging, the shortest 
part scarcely reaching the wrist bands, Hat of 
gray felt, trimmed with feathers and ribbon velvet. 

Fic. 18. Coat for girl of nine years in wall- 
flower red foulé, arranged in accordion plaitings 
from the throat to the edge of the skirt. Plain 
full sleeves, deep cuffs, and pointed bib, with 
high collar and passementerie. Hat made of 
the same material as cloak. 

Fics. 19-20. Mourning jacket made of black 
cloth, with crape, trimming the front; crape 
sleeves, collar and band around the edge. 

Fics, 21-22. Jacket for young girl made of 
gray cloth, the fronts are loose, open over a vest 
of the material embroidered with heliotrope- 
colored silks; the sleeves and collar are of the 
same, 

Fics. 23-24. Jackct for lady made of dark 
maroon cloth, with sleeves and vest of velvet, It 
is trimmed with passementerie ornaments. 


Fics. 25-26. Jacket made of brocaded cloth, 
myrtle-green and gray; it has a deep facing all 
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‘around the edge and up the fronts of plain gray, 


also sleeves, 

Fic. 27. Collar and coquillé jabot of em- 
broidered crépe de Chine, edged with lace, the 
center of the plastron of plain crépe de Chine- 
Ribbon bows at the throat and point. 

Fic, 28, Plastron of silk muslin and lace ; col- 
lar of lace over ribbon, bows to match. 

Fic. 29, Fancy collar made of embroidery, 
fastened with a bow of lace and narrow ribbon. 

Fic. 30. Blouse of red serge silk, ornamented 
with feather stitch wrought in gold or white 
silk; the fullness is arranged on the shoulders 
and round the waist, with detached sets of tucks, 
A band to match clasps the full sleeves above the 
elbows. 

Fic. 31. Deep lace collar made of white illu- 
sion, over which black lace is plaited; a double 
row of black lace finishes the neck; band of 
ribbon and bow where the laces join. 

Fic. 32. Tucked chemisette, with finely plaited 
collar, jabot, and cuff, in white or colored surah. 

Fic. 33. Walking boot made of cloth, with 
patent leather front. 

Fic. 34. Walking boot made of heavy leather, 
with patent leather front. 

Fic. 35. Walking dress for lady made of cedar- 
colored cloth ; the skirt is plain plaiied, buttoned 
at the waist, opening over a velvet panel upon 
the right side. Plaited bodice in front over a 
velvet vest, high velvet sleeves and collar. Cloth 
hat, trimmed with velvet and feather. 

Fic. 36. Walking costume for lady made of 
dahlia-colored cloth; the skirt is plain with three 
rows of braid upon the front breadth, and side 
panel braided. The wrap is short, with a sleeve 
formed underneath the over-flap. It is trimmed 
with braided bands and fringe, edging it and 
failing from the shoulders, Felt hat, trimmed 
with ribbon and birds. 

Fic. 37. Fur collarette, with single end reach- 
ing to the waist, in which is inserted a pocket 
for either a purse or watch. 

Fic, 38. Waistcoat in velvet or cloth, fastened 
with enameled buttons, and finished off with a 
fur cape, boa ends, and collar. 

Fic. 39. Shoulder cape, in plush, seal, or 
otter fur, quaintly trimmed with necklets of beads; 
high collar, lined with satin. 


Fic. 40. Deep collar and crossed revers in 
sable, opossum, beaver or any fashionable fur. 




















Foreign Cossip. 


PARIS, Nov., 1890. 


,; = IE shortening days re- 
mind us that it is high 
time to be ready with 
our autumn and early 
winter toilettes, Sim- 
ple styles prevail, both 
for morning and even- 
ing wear; but let no 
one be deceived by 
this into thinking that 
dress is to be more 
economical, the rich 
materials and elabor- 
ate trimming being in- 
finitely more costly than puffs and draperies. 
Nets and similar fabrics are jeweled, and quan- 
tities of gold threads and finely-cut jet trim- 
mings are used on smart gowns. 

The shades of brown that are newest are 
golden, nut and seal; and although it is yet too 
early to predict whether this or green or helio- 
trope (both are aspirants to favor) will be she 
color, the chances are that brown will stand fore- 
most. Metal will be worn, especially gold and 
silver, and a number of ribbons are already pre- 
pared for using aloye or mixing with satin or 
velvet. 

The shooting season being in full swing, 
country houses are filling, and luncheons, dinners 
and dances taking place. A great many ladies 
go out with the shooting parties, and some are 
(excuse the pun) fair shots, but of course a cos- 
tume is necessary; what would sport be to a 
French woman without an appropriate costume? 
On these occasions they wear doeskin boots, full 
Zouave trousers under a rather short tartan skirt 
made with large plaits, plain cloth jacket with 
large metal buttons, and white kerseymere waist- 
coat, with buttons to match those on the jacket; 
the headgear varies according to taste, but is 
generally either 2 Highland bonnet or a béret 
made of colored cloth—either white, blue or red; 
and sometimes a little gray felt hat with plain 
ribbon and wing. 

At the Chateau de Beaulieu several déjeuners 
have been given. The long table with square 
ends was covered with a white tablecloth, em- 
bellished with red Russian embroidery. The 
damask pattern represented a sporting scene, 
with dogs pursuing hares, rabbits, partridges, 
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folded like two 
rouleaux to show the embroidery, and the bread 


etc. The serviettes were 
or roll placed between. The glasses were of a 
bluish tint and engraved with a monogram, sur- 
mounted with the coronet. The plates, octagonal 
in form and having a bluish ground, were also 
painted with sporting subjects. Before each 
guest a small water carafe was placed, a de- 
canter of white wine and a tiny salt cellar. The 
fruit was arranged on raised dishes of bluish 
glass. The tea service was placed on a large 
tray before the lady of the house, in the style of 
English early breakfasts. The service of plate 
was in old repoussé work, and also represented 
sporting scenes. Between the glass dishes, and 
in the vacant spaces, red roses were arranged in 
glasses. The effect was pretty, and the dresses 
of the ladies added to the general view. 

The eldest daughter of the Marquise de B—— 
created a great sensation when she stopped here 
de passage for Brest, where her father’s yacht is 
stationed. She is really over twenty-five, but 
her afternoon toilette was made with a pinafore! 
I repeat, a pinafore, my dear; not those elegant 
pinafore folds that fall like listless wings in 
Watteau style from each side of a sleeve, but a 
cut that recalls pensionnaires when friends ask 
to see them on half-holidays in the grated 
‘“‘parloir.” The material of the costume was 
pale fawn goat's hair, of the Thibet kind. All 
round the lower edges there was a two-inch 
golden galoon; the skirt was flat on the sides, 
and swept the regulation five inches behind on 
the parquet. The sleeves were lavender Sicil- 
ienne, made full, but plain to the wrists, in each 
sleeve one yard of material. A high, close- 
fitting under bodice of the same. Now comes 
the pinafore. It was of the fawn goods, a front 
exactly like that of a valet de chambre (crossed 
over the shoulders and behind, between the 
blade bones, and side pieces on to the crossing) 
when be is cleaning the windows. It was joined 
under the waist line, in a peak, to the tablier 
front, and there let loose. The bib and shoulder 
part at the back were set in galoon borders, of 
course. I have seen our saddler with aprons on 
of this kind, in our court, when there is anything 
wrong with the harness, at Paris. Somehow 
the looseness was a manceuvre, for the figure was 
beautifully defined on the sides and drawn in— 
well, drawn in to fifty-eight centimeters! Her 
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mother, the Marquise, wore also a striking nov- 
elty at dinner. It was a square fichu, all of 
frills and of crépe, The squareness is in the 
foundation, the front frills being much shorter 
than on the shoulders, for they increase in depth 
as they cover the sleeve part. A fichu of this 
kind, in rose petal chiffon, over bare shoulders, 
would make a nymph jealous; but, on the 
Marquise, it looked charmingly antiquated, 
duffy and becoming to snow-white hair, with a 
soupcon of rouge and powder. 

Another of the guests attracted a great deal of 
attention by a novel jacket. It cannot be said 
that she has set the fashion of half untanned 
leather and half cloth, because an effort to intro- 
duce these costumes has been made every year 
when pheasant shooting commences; but no one 
has carried it through so successfully. Half the 
left sleeve was of Suéde leather, and the top 
part fawn cloth ; the lapels and coat collar corre- 
sponded ; the bodice was tightly fitting, the only 
ornament being saddler’s stitching. It was all 
lined with cream satin, and there was a narrow 
satin piping round the wrists; the belt is a glossy 
silk elastic. 

The novelty in autumn woolens is that cheviot 
cloth costumes have doublets of a shade darker 
than the rest of the close bodice, and kilted 
capes are set ina plain band at the neck, to fall 
lower down than the hips; that brown, in lovely 
and new shades is quite a craze. I had no idea 
that cinnamon and sky-blue, with a touch of old- 
rose, wculd be a beautiful mixture; nor that the 
old maroon brown would be so lively, combined 
with warm green and cardinal. The newest 
promenade wrap is, if you can fancy it, a full 
loose yoke piece of cloth (beetroot red), with 
Medici collar and stole ends in front. It has 
ostrich feathers inside the collar and down the 
edges of the stole ends. This beetroot shade is 
selected because it can be worn with nearly 
every other, now the fashion, The yoke wrap 
is lined with pale silk; it is a great protection 
over low-cut corselets, under which the high 
chemisette is only of crepon or surah. I notice 
that these décolleté woolen, velvet or silk corse- 
lets have assumed a very girlish aspect by the 
addition of shoulder-straps, made of ribbon that 
tie in true love-knots on the shoulders, 

The more costly wraps are made either in the 
new rich silk brocades, with the interlacing pat- 
terns, or of velvet brocade on a satin ground, the 
patterns having a center of distinctive color. 
They are in the styles worn in the Medici period, 
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the sleeves and collar so high that I am wonder- 
ing whether women will have the courage to 
wear them. Nearly all these collars are edged 
with a fringe of ostrich feathers placed between 
the lining and the material. The cut of many 
of the sleeves is wonderful, some having the high 
shoulders combined with the short, straight cut 
from wrist to elbow, which used to be called the 
“Elephant” sleeve, Peacock feathers are often 
mixed with ostrich, and some of the evening 
cloaks are trimmed with bands of gold galoon 
jeweled, which outline the seams. Fur lined 
cloaks are generally covered with wool brocade. 

To begin the winter, astrakan will reign su- 
preme. It is being placed on jackets, mantles, 
dresses, hats, principally in narrow bands. Long 
redingotes of cloth or velvet plush are being 
edged all round with astrakan, in such narrow 
bands that they look more like the fringe or fur 
than a band sewn at the edge. 

The fur fringe is fashionable for woolen man- 
tles and redingotes, especially those models com- 
pletely lined with fur. Gray fur is used for the 
purpose. Long plaited or gauged mantles look 
very handsome in bark red vigogne with fringe, 
or gray or black fur. 

Lynx is fashionable, and so is sable. Seal 
will be much worn, especially in conjunction with 
astrakan. The combination is, perhaps, hardly 
tasteful, but it has taken with unusual rapidity. 
The usual arrangement is to put sleeves of 
astrakan to a seal jacket, but some models are 
absolutely composed of alternate bands in the two 
furs. The Medici collar is the rule with such 
vétements, the collar being composed of seal 
plush which can be lined with astrakan. 

You know, of course, all about corduroy, We 
are all wanting some. Here it is a very soft 
specimen of the old hard and ribbed stuff worn 
by ploughmen. It is delightful in green-tea 
color or d/ondine, which is a pale nut shade, I 
was shown a new fichu, with long ends to fall 
over the arms, by the Dowager de B——. It is 
more of a shawl than of a fichu, Then there is 
a novelty on one of the toilettes which she is to 
wear at Dieppe on leaving here. It is an after- 
noon Casino toilette, with a great deal of the 
material standing out round the feet instead of 
falling straight. It is done by round cords of 
‘leather ‘above the lower hem, and I cannot say | 
like it, although the leather and shade of the woolen 
dress correspond admirably. Would not these 
ropes indicate that we are coming to outstanding 
fancies above the ground ? MARIGOLD. 











MENU FOR A CHRISTMAS DINNER. 
Raw oysters. 
Bouillon. 

Fried smelts. Sauce tartare. 
Potatoes 4 la Miitre d‘ Hotel. 
Sweetbread paiés. Peas. 

Roast turkey. Cranberry sauce. 

Roman Punch. 
Quail with truffles. Rice croquettes. 
Parisian Salad. 
Crackers and cheese. 
Nesselrode pudding. Fancy cakes. 
Fruit. Coffee. 


Raw Oysters. 

Have blue-point oysters; serve upon the 
half shell, the shells being laid upon oyster 
plates filled with cracked ice; six oysters and 
a thick slice of lemon being served upon each 
plate. 

Bouillon. 

Put into a pot three pounds of a shin of beef, 
one pound of a knuckle of veal, and three quarts 
of water, and simmer gently. As soon as the 
scum begins to rise, skim carefully until it quite 
ceases to appear. Then add salt, two carrots, 
the same of onions, turnips, and a little celery, 
Simmer gently four hours, strain, and serve in 
buillon cups to each guest. 


Fried Smelts. Sauce Tartare. 

Clean about two dozen smelts, cut off the gills, 
wash them well in cold water, and then dry them 
thoroughly, Put a pinch of salt and pepper ina 
little milk, into which dip your smelts, and then 
roll them in cracker dust. Put into a frying pan 
some lard, in which, when very hot, fry your 
smelts a light brown. Also fry some parsley, 
which place around your fish, anJ serve with 
sauce tartare. 

Sauce Tartare. 

Put the yolks of two eggs in a bow] with salt, 
pepper, the juice of a lemon, and one teaspoonful 
of dry mustard. Stir with a wooden spoon, and 
add by degrees—in very small quantities, and 
stirring continuous] y—a tablespoonful of vinegar; 
then, « few drops at a time, some good oil, stirring 
rapidly all the time, until your sauce thickens, 
and a half a pint of oil has been absorbed. Chop 
one pickle and a tablespoonful of capers, also 
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chop a green onion and a few taragon leaves, 
and mix with your sauce, 


Potatoes A la Maitre @’Hotel. 

Wash eight potatoes, and boil them in cold 
water with a pinch of salt. When thoroughly 
done, peel them, cut them in thin round s ices; 
put them—with three ounces of butter, a pinch of 
salt, pepper and a nutmeg, the juice of a lemon, 
and a tablespoonful of chopped pars!ey—in a 
saucepan on the fire, and, when very hot, serve, 


Sweetbread Pates. 

Boil four sweetbreads, and Jet them become 
cold; then chop them very fine, add about ten 
mushrooms, also chopped fine. Mix with these 
a quarter of a pound of butter, half a pint of 
milk, a litle flur, pepper, salt, and a little 
grated nu'meg. Putupon the fire, stir until it 
beyins to thicken, then put in puff-paste that has 
been prepared, and bake the ; 4.és a light brown. 


Peas. 

Open a can of peas, soak in clear water for 
half an hour, then put upon the fire in clean 
water, let them boil up hard, drain well and 
serve with butter, pepper and salt. 


Roast Turkey. 

Clean and prepare a medium-sized turkey for 
roasting. Cut two onions in pieces, and put 
them in a saucepan with two ounces of butter, 
and color them slightly. Grate a pound of bread 
into fine crumbs, add the bread to your on‘ons, 
the turkey’s heart and liver chopped very fine, 
quarter of a pound of butter, salt, pepper,a pinch 
of thyme, and mix all well together. Stuff the 
turkey with this mixture, sew up the opening 
through which you have introduced the stuffing, 
and put it to roast, with a little butter on top and 
a wineglassful of water; roast an hour and a 
half, strain your liquor in the pan, pour over 
your turkey, and serve. 


Crauberry Sauce, 

Take one quart of cranberries, pick and wash 
carefully, put upon the fire with half a teacupful 
of water, let them stew until thoroughly broken 
up, then strain and add one pound and a quarter 
of sugar; put into a mould and turn out when 


cold, 
Roman Panch. 


Put in a saucepan on the fire three-quarters of 
a pound of sugar with three pints of water, boil 
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ten minutes, then put aside to become cold. Put 
in a freezer and, when nearly frozen, stir into it 
sapidly a gill of :um and the juice of four lemons, 
Serve in small glasses. 

Quail with Truffles, 

Clean eight quails, Put in a saucepan on the 
fire for a moment the livers of your quails and 
the same quantity of fresh fat pork. Take them 
out of your saucepan and pound them together, 
adding two truffles chopped fine, a pinch of salt, 
pepper and nutmeg; fill your quails with this 
mixture, and tie on top of each a thin piece of 
pork, place them in a saucepan with slices of 
ham and a little water, put them in the oven for 
about thirty minutes, remove the strings and 
pork, place your quails uponadish. Sir in the 
liquor, put in a saucepan on the fire for a mo- 
ment, add to it a dozen truffles cut in slices, pour 
it over your quails, and serve. , 

Rice Croquettes. 

Take one cupful of rice, wash and boil it, and 
let it get thoroughly cold. Beat up with it one 
egg, ateaspoonful of sugarand the same of melted 
butter, salt and a little nutmeg. Work this mix- 
ture into the rice, stirring until a)l is well mixed 
and the lamps worked out. Make, with floured 
hands, into oblong rolls about three inches in 
length, and half an inch in diameter. Coat 
these thickly with flour, and set them ina cold 
place till needed. Fry a few at a time in hot 
lard, rolling them over as they begin to brown 
to preserve their shape. As each is taken from 
the fire, put into a colander to drain and dry. 

Parisian Salad. 

Cut in small pieces six cold boiled potatoes, 
the same quantity of beets, and also of boiled 
celery—both cold. Mix the yolks of four hard 
boiled eggs with two tablespoontuls of anchovy 
sauce, press through a sieve; add, little by little, 
four tablespoonfuls of oi], one tablespoonful of 
mustard, two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, a few 
taragon leaves chopped fine, two pinches of salt, 
two of pepper, and the whites of four hard 
boiled eggs, cut in pieces, mix all well together, 


and serve. 
Crackers and Cheese. 


Place on separate dishes, and serve with the 


salad, 
Nesselrode Pudding. 


Remove the shells from two duzen French chest- 
nuts, which put in a saucepan with a little water, 
then peel off the skin, and put the chestnuts in 
a saucepan on the fire. with a pint of water and 
one pound of sugar. Boil them until very 
soft, then press them through a sieve; then put 
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them in a saucepan with one pint of cream, in 
which you mix the yolks of four eggs. Just 
bef>re boiling put your m:xture through a sieve, 
add an ounce. of stoned raisins, an ounce of cur- 
rants, two sherryglasses of sherry wine, and 
freeze it like ice-cream. When frozen, cut four 
candied apricots, four candied: green gages, half 
an ounce of citron in small pieces, three ounces 
of candied cherries; mix them thoroughly into 
the pudding, which is put into a mould, a thick 
piece of paper on top, and the cover securely 
shut down upon it. Put some cracked ice, mixed 
with two handluls of rock salt, into a bowl, im 
the middle of which put your mould, covering 
it entirely with ice and salt; let it remain two 
hours, then turn it out of the mould, first dipping 
it into warm water. 
Macaroons. 

Put half a pound of almonds in boiling water, 
remove the skins, then put the almonds in cold 
water, then put them in the oven to dry. Pound 
them to a paste, adding the white of an egg; 
then add a pound and a half of powdered sugar, 
again pound well, adding the whites of two eggs, 
Spread on a pana sheet of white paper, pour the 
mixture into little rounds somewhat smaller thana 
fifly cent piece, place themont p of the paper 
in your pan, about an inch and a half apart. Put 
them ina gentle oven for twelve minutes, the 
door of the oven shut; at the end of that time, 
if they are well colored, remove them from the 
oven, let them become cold, turn the paper 
upside down, moisten it with a little water and 
remove the macaroons. 

Fruit. 

Arrange grapes, apples, bananas and oranges 
upon fancy dishes, with gayly colored leaves aad 
ivy branches around them. 

Coffee, 

Take one quart of boiling water, one even 
cup‘ul of freshly ground coffee, wet with half a 
cupiul of cold water, white and shell of one egg. 
Stir into the wet coffee the white and shell, the 
latter broken up small. Put the mixture into the 
coffee pot, shake up and down six or seven times 
hard, to insure thorough incorporation of the 
ingredients, and pour in the Jdoi/ing water 
Boil steadily twelve minutes, pour in half a cupful 
of cold water, and remove instantly to the side 
to settle. Leave it there five minutes; lift and 
pour off gently the clear coffee. Serve in small 
cups, and put no sugar in the coffee. Lay, in- 
stead, a lump in each saucer, to be used as the 
drinker likes. 











__To procure an acceptable Christmas gift for a 
gentleman is often a wearisome puzzle, and fre- 
ently in sheer despair something is selected 


for a loved father or brother which is 
frequently laid aside and could with 
truth belabeled wse/ess. As there are 
few gentlemen who do not use tobacco 
in some form, the pouch we illustrate 
cannot fail to be appreciated. 

This pouch is worked in two colors, 
with purse silk or ingrain cotton, with 
a steel crochet-hook of suitable size, 
and in double crochet. 

Commence with the star at the bot- 
tom, Fig. 3, by making a ring of silk 
and working 10 double crochet into it. 
Continue to increase working the pat- 
tern from the design, Fig. 2; keep the 
round flat, and when the star is finished 
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Figs. 1, 2,'3,4. Tobacco Pouch. 


work 6 rows of the ground color without increas- 


"Fig. 1. 


ing. Then follow the design Fig 4. There should 
be 135 stitches in the round; work 8 rows of the 
key pattern, then 3 rows of ground-color; then 


work the small designs and repeat the 
band of Greek key pattern; 6 rows of 
ground color, and with the pattern 
color work the edging for the top, as 
shown in Fig. 1. 

Ist row: I treble, 1 chain, miss 1. 

2d, 3d, 4th and 5th rows: 1 treble 
in chain of last row, 1 chain, repeat. 

6th row: t1treble in chain, 1 treble 
in next chain, 3 chain, repeat. 

7th row: 5 double in 3 chain, 

The pouch should be lined with sheet 
India rubber or oil silk, and finished off 
with 3 tassels, one at the bottom, and 
one at eachside; cord or narrow ribbon 
is run through the top to draw it up. 
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Fic. 2. 
Fig. 5. Hanging Bouquet Holder. 

A pretty receptacle for flowers is always 
eagerly sought after, and forms a pleasing addi- 
tion to almost any room. Our model is made of 
gold printed or embroidered muslin, gathered 
double over a wire foundation, which is finished 
off with a windmill bow in bright colored ribbon. 
A glass can be placed inside to hold the flowers. 

Fig.6. Table Cover. 

The cover illustrated is extremely simple, and 
at the same. time useful for a library or general 
living room. 

Over this table is thrown a strip of crimson- 
colored plush, edged with fancy galoon 
in pompadour tints, like the fringe, 
with chenille tassels. At each droop- 
ing end is added a capacious pocket 
to hold letters, bills, manuscripts, etc. 

Fig.7. Fancy Work Basket. 

This pretty basket combines orna- 
ment and use, as it is a beautiful addi- 
tion to any room in which it is placed. 
It is an egg-shaped wicker-work re- 
ceptacle lined with quilted satin, and 
covered out-side with plush, and a trail 
of flowers in chenille or embroidery, 
and applied on the material; cascade 
of Breton lace round the oval opening, 
finished off on each side with a bow of 
moiré ribbon. 

Christmas Novelties, 
(See colored folded sheet in front of book.) 

Home-made Christmas gifts are al- 
ways acceptable, so much love and 

good wishes can be woven in with 
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the many stitches taken. The novelties given 
are all new and attractive, and will well repay 
the outlay of expense and time devoted to them. 


Draped Basket for Flowers or Ferns. 

The basket is of rush; they can be had in 
all sizes; the smaller sizes are for cut flowers ; 
they should have a low glass for water set 
inside the basket, and the flowers arranged 
in the glass; the larger sizes may have a pot 
of feathery ferns set in them, or flowering 
plants; they make pretty dinner-table decora- 
tions; or the very large sizes may be placed 
on the floor, or on small stands in windows. 
A pretty one is decorated with draperies of 
coral-pink and lettuce-green Indian silk; bows 
of green broché ribbon, and coral and green 
chenille birds. 

Work Bag. 

The bottom of the bag is a card-board box, 
eight inches square, and three inches deep; it is 
covered with pale terra-cotta India silk, and 
lined with quilted silk ; if a square box is not to 
be obtained, cut four, pieces of card eight inches 
long and four inches wide; cover them with 
silk, then sew the ends together, The bottom 
should be a square of eight inches, also covered ; 
it must be sewn by the edges to the sides; each 
corner is ornamented with a drapery of olive 
silk; for this take a three-cornered piece of silk 
five and a half inches long at each side; plait it 
up and sew it inside the corner ; turn it over and 
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FIG. 4. 
draw the point down to the bottom, and fix it 
with a few stitches; now take a piece of olive 
silk four inches wide on the cross; plait it up in 
double box plaits, and sew it inside the edge of 
box; draw the centre of each p'ait over to the 
outside, and sew it down; this forms a kind of 
shell; sew two small tassels at each side; now 
put in the bag. which is of pale green silk, cut 
fifty inches wide and eleven 
inches deep; make a hem 
two inches deep, with a run- 
ning for a slide in it, half an 
inch in depth; put acord or | 
narrow mbbon throngh the 
slide, gath«r the other edge, ' 
and sew it inside the box; 
sew in the quilted lininy, 
and fivish the lower edge of 
box with a fine cord. 
Toilet Catchall, 

The foundation of the 
catchall 1s a cylinder of card- 
board eight inches in cir- 
cumference and six inches 
long; it is lined with pale 
green Indian silk, and cov- 
ered with ruby plush, which 
is drawn together at the bot- 
tom, and is finished with 
‘ two pompons. A piece of 
Indian silk is draped in the 
front of catchall ; it hasa clus- 
ter of loops of cord at the 
bottom, and a small chenille 
bird at the top. The edge 
of the catchall is finished 
with cord, and a loop of 
cord is sewn on by which to 
suspend it. This is usetul 
to hang upon a bureau to 
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throw any scraps in which so rapidly ae 
cumulate. 
String Box with Mat Embroidery, 

The mat is of perforated cloth, worked 
YO. with filoselle; four strands are used to 
gether; the edge is pinked out. The 
box is of card-board, covered with plush, 
with a hole in the top for the string to 
pass through. 

: Basket Pincushion. 

The basket 1s worked in crochet with 
olive-green macramé c rd. 

Commence in the centre of bottom with 
four chain, join rm und, 

Ist rount: Under the chain work eighteens 
trebles, join with one single to the top of first 
treble. 

2d round: Three chain to take the place of a 
trebie, two trebles into each stitch of Jast round, 

3d round: One double into each stitch of last 
rou: d, 

4th round : 


Aw 


tr 





Lf 


Work in shell pattern as follows: 
Work three chain, draw up 
a loop through each of the 
three chain and through twe 
next stitches of last ruund, 
draw through all the loops 
on he hook together, close 
with one chain, * draw up 
a loop under last chain, one 
under the back perpen- 
dicular loop of last stitch, 
one through each of two 
next stitches, draw through 
all the loops on the hook 
together, close with one 
chain, repeat from * to the 
end of the round, 

With the fingers, pull the 
work into an oval form. 

In the sth round, which 
is also in shell pattern, in- 
crease twice at each end of 
‘he oval; to increase after 
having worked up the two 
loops through the last shell, 
work up two loops through 
the next stitch of previous 
round, then draw through 
all the loops on the hook to- 
gether, 

6th round: Two trebles 
into a stitch, keep the top 
loop of each on hook, and 
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draw through all together, one chain, repeat 
from the beginning of the round, 

7th round; One double into each stitch, 

8h round: One double into a stich, pass 
over two stitches, four trebles, each separated by 
one chain into next stitch, pass over two stitches, 
and repeat from 
the beginning of 
the round. 

You must now 
pull the basket 
with the fingers, 
and shape it into 
a nice oval. Make 
a cushion the size 
of the inside of 
basket, and cover 
it with plush, then 
sew it inside the 
basket. 

For the picots, 
which are placed 
round the cushion, 
work * six chain, 
one double into 
the third, repeat 
from * for the 
length required, then se w picots round the cushion, 

For the handle, make a chain nine inches in 
length, work one double into each stitch on each 
side of chain. then work one single ito each 
stitch of the foundation chain. Hold the cord 
under the work, insert the hook through the 
stitch, draw up a loop, keep the loop on the 
hook, insert it through the next stitch, draw up 
a loop through the next stitch and through the 
loop on the hook, repeat to end of the row. 

Sew the handle to the sides of basket; take 
a length of cord and knot it at intervals of about 
half an inch; twist it round the handle. 

Sew a bow of ribbon on the top of the handle, 
twist a piece of ribbon over the handle down to 
one sie, then finish with another bow, 

This will also make anice hairpin cushion if the 
inside of the basket is filled with ends of wool; 
turn wool over a card two inches wide, cut it at 
one side, then fold the wool, and sew the folded 
part to a piece of stiff lining. the size of the bot- 
tom of the basket; then sew the lining into the 
bottom of basket. The wool should be sewn 
close together, and the hairpins stuck into it, 

Hanging Pisecushion. 

The foundation of the cone is cardboard, 

This is lined half-way down wih terra-cotia 
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satin, embroidered with shades of yellow. The 
outside is covered with. electric-blue plush; a 
fine silk cord is sewn over the stitches where 
the lining and plush are joined, 

The two edges must be neatly sewn together 
down the front, Now make a round pincushion 
just to fit in the 
top of cone, and 
cover it with 
> plush. Sew a 
bunch of loops of 
cord of the two 
colors, finished by 
tassels over the 
joining, and an- 
other cluster of 
loops on the point 
at the top to hang 
it by. 

Of course the 
colors and mate- 
rials can be varied 
to suit the taste of 
the worker; but 
we have attempt- 
ed to give general 
ideas, If our ef- 
forts will aid any of our readers to add joy and 
pleasure to the beloved home circle at this joy- 
ous season, our task has been a labor of love, 

MABEL WARE 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS AND HOW 
MAKE THEM. 


** Christm~’s breathes the benediction : 
‘ Peace on ear h, good will to men,’ 
So'tening sorrow and affliction, 
Healing wounded hear.s again, 


TO 


* Welcome, then, old Christmas hoary, 
Though he comes ‘mid frost and snow ; 
Hail his bright and tranquil glorv, 
Scattering darkness, want aud woe.” 





Of all holidays Christmas is undoubtedly the 
favorite one, and is welcomed alike by old and 
young. Bright fires are kindled in the grates, 
pictures, easels and mantels are festooned with 
holiday greens; holly and mistletoe are found in 
abundance; the tables groan with dainties, and 
Christmas trees are loaded with everything 
imaginatle from a doll for the baby, to a silver 
tea-set or silk dress for the good mother. 

It is a difficult thing to decide just what to 
give the numerous friends, and a few suggestions 
on this subject may not come amiss to the many 
who are planning what to make and how to 
make it. 
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A blotter that is pretty and easily made has 
several leaves of blotting-paper fastened together, 
and the cover is of pretty rice-paper. A silken 
cord or narrow ribbon fastens the cover and 
leaves together. On the upper cover, in gilt 
letters, appear the words: 


““When you make a blot, 
Always come to me, 
I'll take in the spot ; 
What could better be?” 


Just below and near one corner is a large blot. 
A handsome and attractive calendar is made 
of heavy water-color paper and cut ina pretty 
shape. Thereare twelve pages fastened together 
with a cord, so that, as the months pass by, each 
one can be slipped over to the back. For 
January there is a pretty little winter scene 
painted in water colors and diamond dust 
sprinkled on, to represent snow. Above the 
little scene appears the appropriate quotation: 


‘ 


June has some more roses, with : 
“Of all flowers, methinks a rose is best." 
Pond lilies for July, and the quotation : 


‘ They come! the merry summer months of beauty, 
song and flowers ; 
They come! the gladsome months that bring 
thick leafiness to bowers.’’ 


Next comes August with its ox-eyed daisies. 


‘With little here to do or see 
Of things that in the great would be, 
Sweet daisy, oft I talk to thee, 
For thou art worthy.” 


September, with its lovely pansies from a gol. 
den-yellow to a royal purple, has this quotation : 


‘* Heart’s-ease ! one could look for half a day 
Upon this flower, and shape in fancy out 
Full twenty different tales of love and sorrow 
That gave this gentle name.’’ 


Golden-rod for October, and the five-leaved 
ivy, in its autumn dress, with this quotation: 


‘* O’er shouting children flies 
That light October wind, 
And, kissing cheeks and eyes, 
He leaves their merry cries far behind.”’ 





‘Pull knee-deep lies the winter snow, 
And the winter winds are wearily sighing.”’ 
February has a large bunch of early violets and 
their glossy leaves, with the quotation : 


“Under the en hedges, after the snow, 
There do the dear little violets grow.” 


For March there are tulips in their vivid colors, 
with the quotation: 


‘* Welcome, oh March! whose kindly days amd dry 
Make April ready for the throstle’s song ; 
Thou first redresser of the winter's wrong.” 


For April there is honeysuckle, with : 


‘* Dew-sweet eglantine, 
And honeysuckle, full of clear bee-wine.” 


For May there is a graceful spray of early roses, 
with : — 


‘May | queen of blossoms and fulfilling flowers, 
With what pretty music shall we charm the hours?’’ 


November comes next with its autumn leaves 
and berries, 


‘‘Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the withered 
leaves lie dead; bey « 
They — ao eddying gust, and to the rabbit’s 
tread.’ 


December, with its wintry skies, has a beautiful 
spray of holly with its glossy leaves and brilliant 
berries. 


‘Gentle, at home, amid my friends I'd be 
Like the high leaves upon the holly-tree.”’ 


This completes this pretty and dainty calendar. 
Other designs can, of course, be used, and 
different quotations, if one wishes. 

An exquisite gift isa hand-painted vase. A 
large one of pure white has sprays of lilacs on 
it. Another little one is tinted pink inside and 
has pansies scattered all over it. Others have 
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violets, clover blossoms, trailing arbutus, forget- 
me-nots, buttercups, and daisies on them. 

A dainty case, to hold a night robe, is of 
yellow China silk eighteen inches square. The 
lining is of white silk. This can be quilted or 
simply tied with yellow knitting silk. On one 
corner of this case are several rings outlined in 
white silk, and in the centre appears the words 

«Goop NIGHT” 
embroidered on it. White ribbons are used 
to tie this. Other cases are of pink and blue, 
and blue and buff. 

A handkerchief case is of a delicate shade of 
green. Make the foundation of a square of 
pasteboard well wadded. About eight inches 
square is a good size. Cover this neatly with 
China silk and then fasten a large piece of the 
silk on the under side, so that it will come up 
and form a bag-top. Draw this up with narrow 
ribbons, and you will have a dainty and simple 
handkerchief case. 

Tray cloths of handsome linen, nicely em- 
broidered, are as dainty and acceptable gifts as 
one can ask for, An exquisite one has maiden’s- 
hair ferns on it. Another has a spray of wild 
roses extending diagonally across it. Others 
have pansies, violets, daisies, and buttercups, 
while on some we find conventional patterns. 

A set of doylies of sheer cambric, hemstitched 
and embroidered with soft floss, is a lovely gift 
for some friend. A bit of foliage or flower, 
suitable to each month, is embroidered on the 
different doylies. January has a Christmas rose; 
February, cyclamen; March, anemone; April, 
crocus; May, violets; June, roses; July, sweet 
peas; August, ox-eyed daisies; September, 
golden-rod ; October, autumn leaves ; November, 
chrysanthemums, and December, holly. 

Dainty scarfs or drapes of silk mull, bolting 
cloth, or Chinese silk are exquisite gifts. Some 
of them are hemstitched, others are trimmed 
with knotted-silk fringe, and still others are 
finished with delicate lace. One of silk mull 
has large pansies scattered over one end, and on 
the other we find pale-pink apple blossoms. 
Another of yellow China silk has.spider-webs on 
it done in tinsel. A third is simpler and of 
figured China silk, of a cream background, with 
yellow crescents scattered over it. The ends of 
this are hemstitched. 

These are only a few of the many beautiful 


and useful gifts that can be made for the glad. 


holiday time. 
CARRIE MAY ASHTON. 
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Novelties in Fancy-Work. 

If we would have our homes present a fash- 
ionable appearance, we must have plenty of fancy- 
work about. Women who are able to embroidér 
well, and have the time to give to it, hold a fair 
chance of making their rooms attractive at com> 
paratively little cost. Handsomely embroidered 
cushions, for instance, make the plainest of settees 
and arm-chairs look comfortable and even lux- 
urious, for the cushions are so downy and so large 
that they tempt one to lounge. And who will not 
credit the daintily worked five o’clock tea-cloth 
with the power of making even second-rate cups 
and saucers show at the best ? 

The prettiest novelty in embroidery imaginable 
is “The Watteau.” The design, carried out on 
fine white sateen in white linen thread is perfect. 
A variety of point lace stitches imparts a light 
lacelike effect, to give force to the pattern, which 
is outlined with white silk cord. It would be 
difficult to find anything more attractive than this 
for ornamenting the corners of tea-cloths, Of 
course, colored silks can be equally well used 
but the design is always self-colored, and this is 
one of its charms, “The Watteau” is specially 
effective on asatin-de-luxe foundation. Oneofour 
favorites is a water-green satin-de-luxe, worked 
with silks of corresponding color but varied 
shades. The stamens of the conventional flow- 
ers are delicately represented with gold thread. 
On gold-colored satin-de-luxe the design looks 
rich, worked out in light and deep gold silks. 


Ivory work on Zulu cloth is easy to accom- 
plish. Formerly it was done on congress canvas, 
but, as so many ladies objected to the trouble of 
counting the threads of the foundation, the de- 
signs are so traced on cream Zulu cloth that all 
that is required now is to work over the traced 
portions. It is well adopted for toilet sets and 
table-covers. 

Fine white twilled flannel work promises to be 
popular for Duchess table sets and for sachets. 
The articles all have pinked out edges, and 
graceful floral designs are traced ready for em- 
broidering with colored silks. 

Amongst plush embroideries the Magnolia is 
one of the new patterns. It is very showy, but 
in the best possible taste, since soft shades of 
colors alone are used. The flowers are worked 
with white arasene, relieved with the palest pink, 
the green shades of foliage are subdued, and the 
brown stems give just the requisite strength to the 
harmony. 











ITH the tender and gladsome 
greeting: ‘Peace on earth, 
good-will to men ” sounding in 
our ears, we close our labors 
on GopEy’s LADy’s Book for 
1890. December brings to all 
joys untold, the awesome 
Christmas tide is enjoyed by both old and young, 
the former fully realize the sacred character of 
the day, and look with pride and pleasure upon 
the joy depicted upon all the youthful faces; 
living over again in the anxious expectation of 
the younger members all the joyous anticipation 
of their own younger days. There are few, very 
few, who do not try in some way to celebrate the 
time-honored Xmas season, even if there is but 
little to do it with, some preparation is made to 
have it marked as a day of days; one that can 
be looked back upor with joy and gladness. 

We have tried to let each of our readers enjoy 
with us this Christmas season, and have filled 
our buok with attractive features throughout, 
all of which have some bearing upon the great 
festival. Besides which we have given twenty- 
four additional pages, so that each and every 
department can have all the good things possible, 
Because we close this month the volume for 1890, 
filled to repletion with good things, we are not 
exhausted; never have we had as brilliant a re- 
pertory as is mapped out for 1891. 

With the January number we commence two 
new serials, “ Under the Chastening; or, The 
Pride of the Whittingtons,” by Ada Lightner, 
whose name has become popular though contri- 
butions to various publications, Equally welcome 
to our readers will be “‘ The Farjeano Mystery,” 
by Ada Marie Peck, whose contributions to 
GopeEy’s LADy’s Book have always met with such 
warm and well deserved receptions. Another 
short serial, ««O. K.,” by Olivia Lovell Wilson, 
with original sketches designed by a Philadelphia 
artist, J. Wilcox Smith, is full of humor; this 
will be a real treat, and will, we think, create a 
great sensation. But our pen fails us, we could 
not commence to enumerate all the attractions to 
be offered, suffice it to say, that our readers may 
be assured that all the old and many new attrac- 
tions will be offered, and every effort made by 
the editor and publishers to make GopDEy’s 
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Lapy’s Book for the year 1891 the most attrac- 
tive fashion magazine published for $2.00 per 
year, giving alone nearly two hundred pages 


more of reading matter than any other fashion 


magazine published. 

To all our old friends of 1890 we wish a 
“ Merry Christmas,” hoping the New Year will 
come to them filled with gladness. Let each 
one remain our patron for 1891, and send us at 
least one new name to swell our list; being 
assured that we in return will send them much 
more than the value of the subscription price, 
and prove a welcome visitor to their homes each 


month. 
An Unique Gift. 


Away out West is a publication called the 
Great Divide, published at Denver, Colo, It is 
a monthly journal devoted to matters pertaining 
to that section, and is meritorious in the extreme. 
This publication, with the progressiveness of 
Western ideas, is issuing a premium which they 
call the “Great Divide Cabinet,” containing, 
as their announcement states, 17 jewels. We 
have seen a sample of this cabinet, and while not 
understanding the whys and wherefores, it seems 
to us that these people are very free in giving 
$10.00 for $1.00. What their secret is in obtain- 
ing the gems which they are sending out so freely 
for $1.00 subscriptions, we do not know; but that 
they are gems is apparent to the most casual 
observer. As we admire enterprise, and are not 
jealous of our contemporaries, we do not hesitate 
to recommend our friends to put themselves into 
communication with the Great Divide, 
ee 

BOOK TABLE, 
“ Ascutney Street; a Neighborhood Story.” By 

Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. Houghton, Mifflin 

and Company, Boston, Mass. Price, $1.50. 


The stories written by Mrs. Whitney are al- 
ways good, without being goody ; amusing, with- 
out being comical ; pure, without being Puritanic. 
There is much delicious nonsense in the book, 
but through it all runs the thread of a pretty 
romance, which is at last twined into a true 
lover’s' knot, and Jane Gregory, the heroine, and 
a chivalrous doctor, who was smitten by Cupid 
in the early chapters, are both made happy. 
« Ascutney Street” is, in its way, one of the 
brightest books of the season. 
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“Come Forth.” By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and 


Herbert L. Ward. Houghton, Mifflin and 

. Company, Boston, Mass. "Price, $1.25. 

Mrs. Phelps-Ward has chosen from the New 
Testament the story of Lazarus for her last new 
book. She has elaborated it, so as to make the 
simple story of the miracle of the restoration of 
the dead man a romance of some length, as- 
suming a great deal, and adapting as much from 
a rather learned study of ancient customs. The 
conclusion expresses a wondering desire to know 
what Lazarus saw while he was dead; but the 
author does not pretend to reveal the mystery, 
as she did in “The Gates Ajar.” The book is 
a singular one, well written, but after all—cuz 
bono? 

“Evelyn Gray; the Victims of our Western 
Turks.” By H. I. Stern. John B. Alden, 
New York. 

This is a tragedy in five acts. Its purpose 
seems to be to expose the practices of the Mor- 
mons, and it describes the conversion by Mis- 
sionary Lee, in England, of an English couple 
of good circumstances. They have a pretty 
daughter, and with her start for Utah. The 
story culminates in the Mountain Meadows 


* massacre. 


“The Temptation of Pescara.” By Conrad 
Ferdinand Meyer. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Mrs. Clara Bell. W. S. Gottsberger 
& Co., 11 Murray street, New York. For sale 
by Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, Pa. 

In this book there is a bit of Italian history 
told, with an environment of fiction. Francesco 
Sforza, Duke of Milan, his Chancellor, Morone, 
and Pescara, are prominent figures in it, and the 
tale is wrought up toa strong dramatic conclu- 
sion. It is one of those charming historical 
novelettes that somehow only the Germans seem 
to have the skill to write. 


“The Struggle for Bread.” By Leigh H. Irvine. 
John B, Alden, New York, N. Y. Price, 50 
cents, 


One of the many books written upon the labor 
question of the day. 


“Asbein.” By Ossip Schubin. Translated by 
Elise L. Lathrop. With photogravures. 
Worthington Co., 747 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. For sale at Wilson’s Circulating 
Library, Eleventh and Sansom streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Price, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 
cents. 


A musical novel, interesting to all lovers of 
music. It introduces, under the name Boris 
Lensky, the great artist and composer, Anton 
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Rubinstein, his life, genius and faults, and 
gives a true account of his romantic court- 
ship and marriage to a Russian princess, his 
concert tour in America, and the production of 
several important musical compositions in Europe. 
It also describes his style of playing, and the 
peculiar characteristics of his compositions. From 
the queer chromatic succession of tones said to 
prevail in these, the book takes its name. The 
author is a personal friend of the Rubinsteins, 
and it is supposed wrote the book as a warning 
to him. 


“The Children of the World.” By Paul Heyse. 
With photogravures. Worthington Co., 747 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. For sale at 
Wilson’s Circulating Library, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Price, cloth, $1.25; paper, 75 cents. 
One of the epoch-making novels of the nine- 

teenth century, written with incisive power by 
the renowned German poet-novelist. It is a 
refined novel of modern society, giving glimpses 
as well as dealing sympathetically with artist 
life in Munich and Berlin, The characters are 
strongly and consistently drawn, the literary 
construction is perfect, the language singularly 
poetic, graceful and magnetic. Great questions 
of our age are handled fearlessly by a master 
mind, compelling admiration from all thoughtful 
readers. 

“The Old Meeting House,” including “ Vaca- 
tion Papers,” “Humorous.” By Rev. A. M. 
Colton. Worthington Co., 747 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Price, $1.00. 

The author of Lacon says: “An author who 
cannot put fire into his works ought to put -his 
works into the fire.” Tried by this rule, “The 
Old Meeting House” will stand, It is full of 
intellectual fire and fun, treating on a great va- 
riety of subjects, in the richest vein of humor, 
and occasionally bubbling over with laughter. 
A picture of New England life, manners, cus- 
toms, peculiarities and idiosyncrasies, from 
ancient times down to the present. It will keep 
a smile on the face of the reader from beginning 
to end, and will please all sorts of readers. 


“Sidney.” By Margaret Deland. Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company, Boston, Mass. For sale 
by J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
Price, $1.25. 

The author is a woman of talent and inde- 
pendence in thought, and her new story is 
worthy of her. It is a moral purpose, and the 
people she creates are simply meant to convey 
her ideas on agnosticism, which she condemns, 











and dogmatism in religion, which she regards 
with much less respect than a religion of love. 
The love of Sidney for Alan Crossan becomes a 
sort of religion, which sustains her in many 
trials, and through it they both become converts 
to the religion of Christ, which is a religion of 
love. In this tale, which has none of the marks 
of a romance, and can hardly be called a novel, 
there are many fine, eloquent passages, many 
moving scenes. 

“Leon Pontifex.” By Sarah Pratt McLean 
Greene. DeWolfe, Fiske & Co., 361-363 
Washington street, Boston, Mass. For sale 
by J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Price, $1.25. 

The story of a life devoted to the good of 
others, how nobly the error of youth was atoned 
for by a life of sacrifice, is told in a well-written 
and deeply interesting book. 


“Life of Dorothea Lynde Dix.” By Francis 
Tiffany. Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Price, $1.50. 

This is the first time that an account of the 
life of this noble woman has appeared before 
the public. Although her life was given up to 
good works, she positively refused to permit 
anything to be written of her during her life- 
time. The book is full of interesting records, 
carefully selected, and forming a fitting eulogism 


to her who has ere this met her well-earned 


reward, 


“In Low Relief.’ By Morley Roberts. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York, N. Y. Price, 50 
cents, 

For a long time we have had no story illustra- 
tive of the life of artists so clever as this. The 
heroine is a pure, lovely girl, who makes her 
living by posing asa model. The artists grow 
interested in her. One fine fellow falls in love 
with her, and so does a reckless literary toiler 
who is in the set. The poor girl has a conflict 
of feeling, especially when she finds that each of 
the lovers knows of the other’s attachment. No 
hint of the conclusion of the affair shall be given 
here. But we cannot refrain from commending 
the brilliant talent of the writer, his skill in 
analyzing characters and motives, his flashes of 


humor and wit, his insight into the heart’s emo- . 


tions, and his masterful constructive power. The 
story is absorbing, and it is pure and clean, all 
though its scenes are Bohemian. 

«“ The Canadians of Old.” By Philippe Aubert 


DeGaspe. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
N.Y. Price, 50 cents. 
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Among the subjects sketched in this work, 
which is the classic romance ef old Canada, are 
picturesque phases of life in the seigniories of 
Quebec, hunting adventures, the strange legends 
of Old Canada, scenes in the French and English 
war, and in the Revolution, and the relation of 
the French and English races, which is strik- 
ingly illustrated, and possesses a timely interest,’ 
One of the attractive features is the old songs of 
the voyageurs and the habitans. An admirable 
translation of the story and the songs has been 
made by Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts, the Cana- 
dian poet. 

“Galgano’s Wooing, and other Poems.” By 
Sarah Bridges Stebbins. G. W. Dillingham, 

-New York, N. Y. 

There is poetic faculty and considerable power 
in parts of the volume. Several of the sonnets 
and a few lyrics are graceful and tender in sen- 
timent and technically well constructed. 

«The Sin of Edith Dean.” By. Bella French 
Swisher. John B, Alden, New York, N. Y. 
This is a long love tale, told in rhyme. The 

lines run along with smoothness usually, and the 

rhymes are natural. 


“Epitome of the World’s History.” By Edgar 
Sanderson, A.M. Revised and condensed by 
John Hardiman, A.M. Boston School Sup- 
ply Co., 15 Bloomfield street, Boston, Mass. 
The present volume is devoted to ancient and 

medizval history, and is full and complete. It 

is illustrated profusely with maps and cuts, show- 
ing fully the subjects treated upon. 

‘Fables, Anecdotes and Stories for the Purpose 
of Composition.” Boston School Supply Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

This is a book adapted for beginners, and gives 
many useful hints and suggestions. 


“ Heriot’s Choice.” By Rosa Nouchette Carey. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Price, 50 cents. 

The author’s name is a sure indication of the 
merits of the book. « Heriot’s Choice” is for a 
long time doubtful, but finally it is made wisely. 
The story leading upto it is charmingly told, 
and the different characters well carried out 
with interest throughout. 


“Three Millions! or the: Way of the World.” 


By William T. Adams {ooiver Optics.) Lee y 


and Shepard, Boston, Mass, Price, 50 cents. 
This is a wonderfully written story, the plot of 
which is well carried out. The “Three Mil- 
lions” caused much trouble and anxiety, but all’s 
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‘women are engaged to sing in churches. 





well that’s end’s well, and the money more. than 
fulfilled its mission in the end, after having 


woven a thread of romance through many lives. 


“Handsome Miss Lisle.” By Lady Gladys 
Hamilton. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Phila- 
delphia, Pa, 

“Renee.” By Emile Zola. 
Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“ Britomarte.” By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. South- 
worth. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


“The Captive Bride.” By Mrs. Emma D.E. N. 
Southworth. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

All of these books are published in the 25-cent 
edition of Peterson’s works, which are so popu- 
lar, and will be sent on receipt of price by pub- 
lishers. 


T. B. Peterson & 


From an Old Subscriber who Tried Doing 
Without “Godey,” but Found 
She Could Not. 
Charleston, Ill., September 20th, 1890. 
PUBLISHER, GoDEY’s LADY’s Book. 

I was a subscriber for Gopgy from 1856 to 
1878 continuously, then tried other books, which 
I found not so good; consequently, I have re- 
turned to my old love. I take it through the 
news dealer, but shall take it direct from the 
office next year. GoDEy has always been noted 
for the superior character of its literary contents; 
and this is of great importance when taken in 
consideration with the important fact that its 
reasonable price brings it within the reach of all. 

The magazine is thoroughly practicable, and 
from its designs and directions one can fashion 
many articles both useful and ornamental, from 
a dress to a pincushion. The engravings I con- 
sider very beautiful, as fine as any we have in 
other books. The stories are not sensational, 
but of a kind that no mother need hesitate to 
place the book in the hands of her young daugh- 
ters to read. 

I will close by wishing you a continuance of 
your great success. Mrs. A. T. S. 


Floral Incense. 


The perfume of flowers is agreeable and sooth- 
ing to the most fastidious persons, and in the 
genuine Murray & Lanman Florida Water this 
floral fragrance is concentrated in all its fresh- 
ness and purity. The health-giving qualities of 
this superior preparation are among its most 
notable features, it being invaluable as an alle- 
viator of nervous headache, dizziness, etc. To 
distinguish the genuine article from its imitation 
look out for the trade-mark, a narrow white strip 
label bearing the fac-simile signature of * Lan- 
man & Kemp, New York, sole proprietors.” 





Successful singers are perhaps the only class of 
workers whose salaries are higher than those of 
men-in the same profession. In America many 
Miss 
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Clementine De Vere, the soprano of the Rey. 
Dr. Paxton’s church tin New York, receives a 
salary of $4,500 a year for her services, which is 
the highest salary commanded by any choir singer 
in Europe or America. Miss Jennie Dutton, 
whose beautiful voice is heard at the Fifth Ave- 
nue Baptist Church, receives $3,000 for her Syn- 
day work, and earns $5,000 in concert singing, 
while less noted church singers earn from $500 
to $2,500 a year. 


Gopey’s LADy’s Book for November is before 
us; it is all it claims to be—filled with a fund of 
knowledge gathered from all sources. As a 
leader in fashion, it has long been at the head, 
As an instructor in the domestic and family 
circle, it is without a rival. Its pages abounds 
in stories, poems, general miscellany, recipes, 
etc., and it deserves the liberal patronage it has 
so long received.—Re-Union, Watertown, N. Y. 


A business house worthy of recognition is that 
of Strawbridge & Clothier, Market and Eighth 
streets, Philadelphia. This is one of the oldest 
and most reliable dry-goods stores in this city. 

Every variety and grade of material manufac- 
tured in this country and abroad can be found 
there, and if our readers want samples they can 
procure them by simply writing to the house, 
stating in letter of advice the color, kind, and 
about the quality of fabric they desire. To insure 
prompt attention, be kind enough to mention 
GopeEy’s LADy’s Book in letter of advice. 


The daughter of an American pastor has just 
entered the Zenana Medical College. She desires 
to train herself so as to minister to the sufferings 
of her own countrywomen. Severa! English pu- 
pils at the college intend accompanying her to 
America. 


Mrs. N. Monellé-Mansell, M.A., M.D., and 
thirty-five other lady doctors, being nearly all there 
are in India, have appealed to the Viceroy “to 
enact or introduce a measure by which the con- 
summation of marriage will not be permitted 
before the wife has attained the full age of four- 
teen years,” 


Triple Expansion Living. : 

Persons accustomed to machinery understand 
the term “triple expansion,” which means util- 
izing steam three times, extracting all its expan- 
sion and power before allowing same to go to 
waste, 

There is in New York one of our most fash- 
ionable restaurateurs who runs three restaurants 
on the triple expansion plan. The first, which 
is the most expensive, is located in a fashionable 
quarter where they have fashionable dishesserved 
at a high price. In the second equally good 
material is used, but with it is served delicate 
dishes made from the leavings of the first restaur- 
ant; the ability of the proprietor to do this 
being obtained solely through the use of “ The 
Perfection Meat Cutter,” which enables him to 
make puddings, croquets, and various other pala- 
table dishes. The third, which is located ina 
cheap section of the city, by the aid of the same 
chopper enables him to turn to account all that is 
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left from the two previous mentioned restaurants ; 
and, as a matter of fact, that without sacrificing 
cleanliness and wholesomeness the cheapest 
restaurant is able to serve excellent food. Persons 
who have eaten at the three restaurants, say that 
so far as nutriment and taste is concerned, the 
cheapest is in no way inferior to the meals served 
in the costliest and first. 

The housekeeper who wishes to obtain all of 
the life-producing qualities of food without waste, 
can accomplish this by having among her utensils 
one of these choppers. They are perfectly sim- 
ple, easily understood by any one, very easy to 
take apart, and can be used by a child. The 
various dishes that can be made by the use of 
this article are given in a little book, furnished 
free to any one by addressing the American 
Machine Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The latest copy of Gopry’s Lapy’s Book has 
reached our table. It contains valuable articles, 
deeply interesting sketches, stories and poems on 
every phase of life in which the ladies and their 
daughters seek pleasure and instruction.— Spirit 
of Fefferson, Charlestown, W. Va. 

Several ladies have recently gone into busi- 
ness. The Misses Wilson Barrett, the daughters 
of the actor, have set up as dressmakers under 
the title of Madame Elita & Co., and “ Noel’s,” 
in Grosvenor street, is owned and directed by 
Mrs, Maddison. 

Pedine, the great foot remedy, has achieved 
phenomenal success under the efficient manage- 
ment of Mr. Compton. A boon that suffering 
humanity welcomes, since it affords speedy relief 
to those afflicted with tender, cold, or perspiring 
feet. The Pedine Company, 258 Broadway, 
N. Y., cheerfully mail their elegant pamphlet 
free to all who are thus afflicted. 

Another Compliment Upon Our Organ 
Premium. 

Slater, Mo., May 23, 1890. 
Gopgy PUBLISHING Co. 

I received my organ, and am very well pleased 
with it. Thanking you for your kindness, I re- 
main, Respectfully, I. M. 


Serial Stories. 


The lover of good stories will find plenty to 
please him in the ten serials which Zhe Youth’s 
Companion announces for publication in its forth- 
coming volume. One is the story of a boy friend- 
ship; another is based on a boy’s effort to clear 
his father’s reputation; a third is a picture of life 
in the South ; a fourth has to do with the struggles 
of a girl; and a fifth has for a central figure an 
Arabian thoroughbred of extraordinary intelli- 
gence. 

Lady doctors, according to a recent Russian 
decree, may now practice freely in all parts of 
the empire, and will wear a certain decoration 
denoting their profession. .They acquire the 
special right of practising in all institutions, 
cenede, and schools for young ladies, and in 

benevolent establishments and hospitals for 
women. They also have the privilege of prac- 
tising in hospitals, dispensaries, and ambulances 


belonging to the Zemstvos, and are exempt from 
the obligation imposed by law upon their male 
colleagues of — when called upon as 
experts in criminal tri 

As Good as the Best, 
at a much lower price, are the proven claims that 








have placed the Banner Lamp in the homes of © 


thousands of delightful purchasers. We do not 
claim impossibilities. It will not run itself, but 
it will give as much light with as little consump- 
tion of oil and care as any center-draught lamp on 
the market. But what interests you most is the 
fact that it is made in attractive styles and cost 


less than any other lamp of equal merit. er 5 


don’t you make a Christmas present of one ? 
good dealers have them. Take no other. 


The November number of GopEy has reached , 


us, and we must congratulate the publishers upon — 


the fine appearance of the book. The illus. 
trations are good, the story matter excellent, and 


contributed by able authors. — Yourna/, Bronson, — 


Mich. 


colored and black illustrations of fashion and 
fancy work, completes the November number 
of GopEy’s Lapy’s Book, It is a real holiday 


_number. How the publishers give so much for 


$2.00 per year is more than we can understand, 
— Times, Warrensburg, Ill. 


Harderfold Hygienic Underwear. 


Endorsed and commended by best known 
physiciansfof the country. ‘ Twofold through- 
out, thereby creating an inner-air space,” which 
affords complete protection from draughts or 
sudden chills; warmer, softer, with no irritation 
to the skin; more elastic, better fitting, and with 
less weight than single fabric underwear. Manu- 
factured from finest selected and hand-sorted 
Australian lamb’s wool. Adapted for wear to 
men, ladies and children, and surpassing in 
protection to the person—comfort and pleasure 
to the wearer—any goods heretofore offered to 


the public. Sold by leading merchants in all 


principal cities. Illustrated catalogue mailed 
free, on application to Harderfold Fabric Co., 
Troy, N. Y. 


The November number of Gopry’s LapDy’s 
Book is more than up to the mark; it is what it 
Claings to be—a perfect fashion magazine. $2.00 
per year.— Zelephone, Grove City, Pa. 


Can’t you walk ? is the pretty frontispiece illus- 
tration in GoDEy’s LaDy’s Book for November, 
which has just arrived on our table. “ Grand- 


mother’s Cedar Chest,” by Olivia Lovell Wilson, , 


is bright and full of interest. Belle C. Greene 
gives one of her inimitable sketches of “Mr. 
and Mrs. Hawkins.” “A New Iscariot,” by 
Southworth Shelley, is concluded. Some good 
poems : ‘An Oft-told Tale,” by Annie E, Tynan; 
«“ Edelweiss,” by Mary Imlay Taylor, and others. 
The department work is full of good, reliable 
matter, pleasantly discussed. As a whole, the 
number is exceptionally good.— Vox fopuli, 
Lowell, Mass. 


A number of Thanksgiving sketches, good 
poems and attractive department articles, besides © 



































